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WHITE LIES. 



C/LARA Delancy and Eleanor Musgrave 
were passing the morning together alone 
at the house of their guardian, with whom 
they resided^ and were reading the last 
volume of an interesting book, when they 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Somerville, a lady who came to pay^them 
a morning visit. 

** What an unfortunate interruption,'* 
said Clara, when the sefvant announced 
their visitor. 

"Unfortunate indeed," replied Eleanor, 
" I hojpe she will not stay long ; and I 
heartily wish she was at Nova Scotia!" 
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Mrs. Somerville now entered the room, 
and Eleanor hastened tp her with an 
^ctended hand, and assured her she was 
deiigfated to see her : bat Ckra simply^ 
asked how she did* and set her a chair. 

^* I am afraid I ^ interrupt you/* said 
Mrs. Somerville. 

" O dear! not at ^U" replied Eleanor ; 
*^ and if you did, we should be happy to 
be so interrupted." 

But Claia said nothing. And the con-i 
versation fell into its ustud roAxtine of 
weather, gossip, dressy and the comifkon 
ei^c^tera <>f 4opks, w]jen the obj^ of iii^ 
convessess i^ not to improve, but txx kill 
^me ; for, though both Clsera and ^eauor 
had cultivated understandu)gs, andooul4 
talk better than zttost ivocneii, Mrs.^- 
merviUe w^s not a womaa capable ef 
calling forth their powers of mind in aoy 
way. 

j^ At last, havii^ <^xhai»5ted ih^e Usual 
fi|^J0Qts, and bting coia^ to a 'fmjm% 
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prophetic,*^ as tlie eouskis hc^^ed, df an 

ead'' to tbe yisit^ Mrs. SomervHk said, 

So, yomtg ladies, I find Mrs . Htorisaii 

6 been giving a ball?** 

*^A little daace rather," observed 
Ckra. 

^* A dance! No, indeed,^ med Eleanor, 
ftowmmg aside at Clara ; ** Ic was a ball, 
and a very charming one it was.** 

** You were there llien ?" 

"Yes, we were both there g—^^why were 
not yen at the party ? " 

*^0 dear!** replied Mrs. S<»nerviHe 
wi£h a -sneer, and drawing up her head'; 
*^ it was very tinlikdy Mr. atid Mrs. Hap- 
iAs€m ^ottld iiwite us to any pf tiaask 
splendid doings ;— ^besides, if they had« 
we shoakl not have gone, for we can't 
alSbrd to give balis in return." 

'^Indeed,'* said Clam, ^' tMs party.was 
neither' a bail nor any thing splendid.** 

*' What can yon meaa^ Qara, by siq?- 
iag so?*' intecnzpted Eleanor; ^^wigs 
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there not several couples dancing — the 
very best company the place affords ;— ex- 
cellent music, and an elegant supper ?" 

•* Good company, as far as it went: but 
I must say that it was merely a little party, 
got together in a hurry to celebrate the 
birth-day of their eldest daughter and 
,the return of jroung Harrison (the Guinea 
pig as they call him) from his first East 
India voyage ; and the couples chiefly con- 
«isted of their children and their children's 

play-fellows. As to the supper " 

*^ It was elegant arid excellent," cried 
Eleanor interrupting her, "as well 
as the whole entertainment, call it by 
what name you please : — cold moor 
game, boar's head, goose pie, pine-ap- 
ples, grapes, West India sweet-meats. 
Champagne ;— in short...." 
. Here Mrs. Somerville rose in violent 
emotion, and declared that *' she won- 
-clered at the impudence of a man who 
^as a bankrupt not six months ago, and 
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whose certificate was not yet signed, in. 
giving such an expensive entertainment 
and supper.'* 

" Indeed, madam/' said Clara, " the 
supper I am convinced cost them nothing ; 
fthd.,./*^ 

" Yes, Miss Delancy, yes, I see yout 
good-natured motive ; you wish to exctise 
them to me, and I know why : but Miss 
Musgrave has told me the truth, and... 4 
But good morning, young ladies ; when 
my husband fails, and seemingly can't 
pay ten shillings in the pound, then we 
will give fine balls and magnificent sup* 
pers^ — Good morning, good morning,'? 
and out of the room she hastened. 

"A hateful, spiteful, envious creature,'* 
exclaimed Elesuior ; ^^ I said vi^hat I did^ 
on purpose to tease her v for I knew she 
was always jealous of the poor Harrisons, 
particularly of that charming Mrs. Har-^ 
rison ; and even their misfortunes could 
not soften her heart towards them." ' 



wniTO ut9* 

*' But why did you acaggerate so gro«i« 
)y ? why did you injuf e thenfii ki ocder 
to tease her ? You know that nnaich of 
what you said was absolutely &dse^ and 
1^ g?osa exaggeration*** 

" Nay, can you.deny that there werecn 
the taUe all the things which I named ? ** 

" There werfe the remains of a goose 
pie sent from the North; the renmns 
of. a boar's head, also a present; one 
pineapple, and some grapes, from tbeir 
friend Sk Charles Mowl»ray's hot-house ; 
and a pot of, ginger^ which their son 
brought: but the music, which you so 
itmch extolled, was the pianoforte pltiyed 
by Mrs. Harrison, and the tambourine 
by one of her daughters ; and the Cham* 
pagne wasi only green gooseberry wine 
made at home. Yet this simple and 
cheap pleasure you magnified into a 
splendid and expensive entertainment, 
wholly unfitting their circumstanct?s." 

'' O, never mind, as I mortified that 



wotttiib} a^ I wish is that I had been a 
little more poetical in my piece/* 

'* That is ^Bi^mys unnecessary, for your 
Ascriptions are commonly too poetical."' 

'' Why, what harm is thi^e in a little 
exaggeraticm, or even in a little white 
lying?" ^ 

^'£v^ry harm; ^ ^rien n^est beau 
fue le vrui^-^ vrai seul est uinuMe^^ 
Besides, when once a lie is told, who 
knows what the consequences may be ? 
and the line might ako be read^ ^ I^ 
thing is safe but the truth — truth onty 
is security/" 

" I am sure it is often very unslkfe to 
tell the truth, and very rude too. Stlp^ 
pose I had told th'SKt spitfire woman she 
did inteiTUpt us^ and we wished she haA 
not come ? " 

" That was not necessary. But k 
was equally unnecessary for you to tell 
her you were delighted to see her, and 
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that she was an agreeably interrap* 
tion." 

^* But what harm was there in it ? and, 
except her mortifieation, which is an 
agreeable result to me — ^what harm can 
arise from my pompous description of the 
Harrisons' hop, alias ball ?^ 

*• I can't tell ; but I believe that Mr. 
Somerville is Mr. Harrison's principal 
creditor." 

** I had! orgotten that," replied Eleanor 
starting ; *^ and I am sorry then I said 
what I did* Yes, it may do mischief." 

'^ I wish then you would call on Mrs. 
Somerville, and own that your description 
far exceeded the faiith." 

** Indeed I shall own no such thing : 
besides, if I did, she would not believe 
me ; you see she would not listen to or 
believe you. — ^But come, Clara, have done 
preaching) and let us resume our book." 

Their hook was resumed, and Mrs: 
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SomervUle wai< soon forgotten in the' 
interest of the sjtory. But Mrs. Somer*'^ 
ville did not forget. 

These young ladies were left to the  
care of Mr, Morley, hy an did lady who 
bequeathed to them considerable fpr- 
tunes ; but left nothing to their brothers 
and sisters, who were by other mothers, 
and considerably older than they were. 

Tlie old lady also desired that their 
guardian's house should be their place of 
residence, when they were not at sehool, 
till they were j&ve-and-twenty ; whext^ and- 
when only, they were to take possession of 
their fortune. But it was Clara's happy lot 
not to be forced to go to school at all ; for 
a wise, a virtuous, a pious, and an ac» 
complished mother, still lived to watch 
over her education herself, and resided 
\yith' her under the roof of Mr. Morley^ 
till a fever carried het off in the prince of 
life. 

This gentleman was now daily e;xpeCt- 
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iHg his nephew Sidney Davehant fioni 
th^ £ja«t Indies, where he had made a 
considerable property, and whence be 
v^as summoned home to take possession 
of still greater possessions, left him by 
Mr* Morley's eldest brother. 

As Sidney Davenant had been brought 
up by his uncle, and had lived with hiin 
till he went to the East Indies, he was 
no stranger to his two wards; and be had 
left so strong and pleasing an impression 
oil the memory of Clara Delancy, (who 
was two yeaors older than Eleanor,) that 
she felt a degree of flutter, and emotion 
at the idea of his return, which her ex* 
'cellent understanding vainly endeavoured 
to overcome. 

Her guardian, perhaps, was one cause 
of this emotion, because he was fond of 
joking about husbands and setting caps« 
and indulging in that common but vul<- 
gar style of talking, which is often mis- 
chievous to weak girb^ and fills their 
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heads with lovers and coquetry^ and Is 
always offensive to the sensible and the 
refined. 
< ** Well, girls ! let as drink the hand- 
some nabob!'' tiras his usual address 
after dinner ;. '^ and a good husband to 
one of you!" 

As he said this he used to wink his eye 
and look eunnihg. But Clam observed 
that his eye always rested on Eleanor; 
and she thence inferred that he concluded 
Da'renant's choice, if he were allowed to 
make one, would fall on her. 
. ** And no wonder," thought the hum* 
ble Clara ; ^ s^ is so very beaiitif ul, and 
her manner is 30 lively and so winning T I 
can't flatter people as she does, arid where 
I feel the most I express the least I'' Ckra 
might have added, ^* And her fortune is 
much larger than mine." 'Boi. though 
her guardian did not leave cut thbrecom* 
mendation, while thinking over his ward's 
attractions^ Clam was tgo young and too 
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Httle apt to value riches^ to fear Eleanor^is 
superiority in that article. 

" Pray, Clara,*' said Eleanor to her 
<>nt day^ " how is your heart affected to- 
wards this expected nabob ?*' 

*^ My heart, Eleanor— r^lly I — I don't 
exactly know. By his letters, and all we 
hear of him, he must be a most excel* 
lent man ; and 1 recollect he was very 
fond of me, and very kind to me, when 
J was a child/* 

** And so he was to me, I dare say : 
but I have no recollection of him what- 
ever; and should have forgotten there 
was such ^ a person, if my guardian had 
n6t reminded me of him." 

•^ /should never have forgotten him, 
if I had never heard his name again ; and 
I remember that I cried bitterly when he 
went away**" 

*^ But you were older than I was." 

" Yes, two years." 

"Only two years! I thought it had 
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been mare. But, my dear, you have not 
yet spoken to the point :— -I did not ask 
you what you thought of this good gen- 
tleman's letter-writing and virtues ; but 
I want to know whether you mean to 
* set your cap at hiYn/ as our guardian 
says : because I give you fair notice that 
IdoC 

" If so, I am sure you will succeed,'* 
replied Clara in a faint voice ; ^^ and I 
am toa humble to enter the lists with 
you. But what will Captain Lethbridge 
say?" 

** Thank you, sweet humility!** said 
Eleanor ; ^^ and Captain Lethbridge may 
say what he pleases. But remember, that 
if it costs your faithful heart a pang to 
give up your chance with this Indian 
Adonis, I can be generous and withdraw 
my pretensions." 

As she said this she looked at herself 
in the glass : and she thought, and Clara 
too as sh^ gazed on her> that she had 
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pretensions which, though withdimwri, 
could not but be felt and adknowledged. 

And what had Clara to oppose to 
them? — ^A countenance beautiful from 
expression — an expression of intellect, 
sweetness, and of a lieai't devoid of guile. 
Truth shone on her open brow, regulated 
her actions, and guided her words ; while 
an ever-varjring colour enlivened the 
transparent whiteness of her fine and 
even skin ; and a smile which betokened 
confidence and benevolence was calcu- 
lated to call them forth in those who as^ 
sbdated with her. This sunshine of the 
face made her presence diffuse cheerfiil- 
ness wherever she appeared ; and whik 
Eleanor instantly excited unqualified ad«- 
miration, Clara was as certain to excite 
invcduhtary attachment. 

In personal graces they were very nearly 
equals : both were tall ai^d finely formed, 
and both excelled in those accomplish-^' 
ments deemed essential to the edueation 
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ef young women* Bat Clara was tlis 
fin^ performer on different instruments^ 
and the more finished singer. In things 
of more conseqnaice Clara had had a 
considerable advantage over Eleahon 
Eleanor lost her parents in childhood^ 
and was indebted for the formation of her 

• 

mind and morals wholly to a boarding-' 
school ; but Clarai^ as I before stated^ had 
the ben^t of a mother's watchful tender-* 
Bess till; she was ten years old ; and that 
admirable parent was careful to instil into 
her docile and easily awakened mind, the 
soimdest principles both of religion and 
morality. The sower of that good seed 
<^ed, alas! before the latest seedrtime 
eame. But it did come^ and ripened inta 
a plentiful harvest : and though the mo-^. 
nitory voice was hushed, and the watch- 
ftil eye closed^ Clara* continued to act as 
if the one could still admonish^ andth^ 
other could still observe. . 

Clara \va$ right in saying that her mm^ 
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ners were not so popular as those ot Elea** 
nor. Eleanor, whose principles wefe as lax 
as those of persons in general ; and who, 
whenever she wished to please^ was not 
withheld from doing it by any regard for 
truth and sincerity, was always of the 
opinion of those with whom she con- 
versed, especially if her companions were 
of that rank of life which I venture to de- 
nominate "persons of worship." She 
was, however, guarded by a fine under- 
standing from making this unprincipled 
pliability of opinion too apparent and easy 
to be detected : and even when Clara was 
most shocked at herutter dereliction from 
truth, she could not but wonder at and 
admire the consummate ski)l with which 
she avoided all appearance of insincerity* 
*-^ What charms have I," thought Clara„ 
," to oppose to so much beauty and so 
much art ?" whenever the wish to rival 
Eleanor in Davenant'a admiration only^ 
too frequently got possession of her^ 
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Clara, unfortunately, remerribered that 
Davenant had always called her his little 
wife; and once too she had overheard her 
mother say to Mr. Morley, *' Davenant 
calls Clara his little wife t — Oh ! could I 
liye to see that union indeed take place, 
provided the man realizes the promise of 
the boy, I should have lived long enough.'* 
From that moment — so careful ought 
parents to be of what they say before chil- 
dren — ^Clara's little heart fondly cherished 
the image of her affectionate playfellow; 
especially as Davenant continued to call 
her his little wife even when she was 
grown into a tall girl, and as he wrote 
her a most affectionate letter on the death 
of her mother, whom he idolized. Nor, 
spite of her judgement, could Clara help 
dwelling on these recollections. 

" Upon my word, Clara/' sltid Eleanor 
to her one day, ** you blush so prettily 
whenever this Indian Adonis is talked of, 
that I suspect you are prepared to fall in 
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love vnth him. Tell me, do you n^t sus- 
pect the same thing ?*' 
' The conscious Clara was hesitating 
hem to answer her^ when a spirant came 
in with a note to Eleanor from Lady So^ 
phia Mildred, the wife of a Sir Richard 
Mildred who lived in the neighbourhood!, 
alad)r with whom she was a very great 
fsKVOiKrite. — ^The note was to invite Elea- 
nor to dine with her, en/andile; and to 
sayshewould call for her atacertain hour. 

*' Tell the servant to tell his lady I will 
he ready at the time she mentions,*' said 
Eiea&or. Then, forgetting her question 
to Clara remained unani^ered, she, to 
Clara's great relief, left the room to pre^ 
pare for Lady'Sophia. 

This lady's booby son, the heir of Sit 
Richard Mildred, an ancient and wealthy 
baronet, wtis under the. care of a very re- 
spectable man, who took eight young gen- 
tlemen to educate; and who did his duty 
too strictly by them to be a favourite with 
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h weak linprineipled mother like Ltdy 
SopUa Mildred. 

: .AfjK>fdingly she used every method to 
d^9gttrt Sir Bidiard with Mr. BelIam/9 
mode of tiution : she accused him of se-* 
veiitj in bis treatment of her son» and de^ 
ekred that she should never be easy whife 
her darling Augustus was under the do« 
minioa of such a tyrant. But she talked 
in vain ; Sir Bichard found that the boy, 
$pite of his idleness, advanced in his learn- 
)ng» andhe knew Lady Sophia's weakness 
too well to be influenced by her repre* 
mentations. 

In the sympathizing bosK^n of Eleanor 
this faidy was in the habit of depositing 
her conjugal griefs; for Sir Richard's obs- 
tinacy and ill-humour were never-failing 
topics with her ; and her poor boy's suf-* 
ferings at school were always the climax 
of the distress: and this invitation to din- 
ner just received, was, Eleanor knew, the 
consequence of her having some new 
grievance to impart to her. 
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Lady Sophia arrived at the appoititad 
time, and in their way home the fond mo- 
ther could not forbear calling to see her 
petted child » But she arrived at an un- 
lucky moment ; for through the open win- 
dow she saw Mr. Bellamy in the act of 
dragging her son by his arm into the mid- 
dle of the room^ while the face of her 
beautiful Augustus was red and swelled, 
and his hair in great disorder* 

" A wretch ! a ruffian l" screamed out 
Lady Sophia, " he will kill the child, I 
know he will!** And into the school- 
room rushed Lady Sophia followed by 
Eleanor, who saw what her ladyship saw^ 
but did not draw the same conclusions. 

At s^ght of his mother, the angry boy- 
burst from his preceptor's hand and flew 
to her, sobbing and speechless with re- 
sentment and the desire of vengeance ^ 
while his mother clasped him to her bo- 
som, and called him her *' dear injured 
child!" 

Eleanor, meanwhile^ was looking at 
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another boy, adown whose cheek the blood 
was streaming from a wound in the eafr, 
^nd who had likewise been dragged like 
a culprit into the middle of the room ; 
while Mr, Bellamy — ^who till now stood 
in calm and dignified silence waiting 
to be interrogated by Lady Sophia — ^re- 
plied to Eleanor's question of **Hovv 
did this youpg gentleman hurt his ear ?^' 
by ** Master Mildred bit it. Miss Mus- 

> 

grave.'' 

; On hearing this, the amiable Atigustus 
4dcked and stamped and roared aloud; 
mid Lady Sophia, being afraid her darling 
should go into fits, took him into another 
joom where there should be nothing to 
.wound his sight or his hearing, and re- 
quested Eleanor to follow. 

When there, she desired her darling to 
tell her what had occasioned the violence 
ivhich his master was using to him when 
she drove up to the door. And at last 
ishe gathered from him, that he and 
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Master Fekoa Ind been qundfing ; and 
that as usual, (MBdlamjIuidblaaieihinr, 
and was going to piuiish him wheo she ap 
pe«red. "^ 

^'Bitt he Aux/ponished yoo, the brute r 
sud the enraged Lady Sophia; "for I de« 
chure jour cheek is swelled with a blow 
firom his clumsy hand. And here are aU 
the marks ci his odious fingers."* 

•^And see," said the boy, "where my 
hair is pulled off my head !** 

Lady Sophia did k>ok, and saw that his 
hair had indeed been pulled off; and de- 
clared she would take him hmne widi 
her, and he should never return to tiie 
brute again ; for now Sir Richard would 
be convinced with his own eyes how old 
Bellamy treated her darling. ^^ And you^ 
Miss Mus^ve,** she added> "are my 
witness of this violence.'* 

** I did not see Mr. Bellamy strike 
Master Mildred, madam.'' 

" No, but you see very recent proo& 
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of his hai4ng slnick him ; loid you sasvi 
him djrag him into tbe ^»iddfe of the 

FOOiXU 

"Yt&^ but not by the hair of his 
head." 

'* O yes you Sd, lam sure I saw faim j 
ami only see how imidi haii: is pulled qff/! 
*^Btit mat^surely by Mr. Bdlao^. Mzs* 
ia Mildred does not say he did kJ* 

^'If be did not». who should^ Miss Miss* 
grave? andsudiawretchshafinoloii^er 
torture my darling — shaU he, Aogustus?"* 
'' Not IF he did this« madam/' " 
''If he.did this! Did he not do it, 
Augustus? Miss Musgrare^ you see^ 
does n<^. believe iti** 

"Why, yes," said tMe boy suUenly^ 
who found his removal from school de- 
pended on the establishment of this £act; 
^^ and she is naughty to say he dad not." 
Sa saving, he strudc out his dhow at Ekat 
nor, who was sSenced but not cnnvinoed* 
And liady ^l^ia toM her> ''that the 
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greatest proof of friendship which she 
could give her, would be to bear her tes- 
timony to the truth of old Bellamy's treat- 
ment of her son, of which she must know 
she was an eye-witness : for,"* added Lady 
Sopihia, *^ Sir Richard would not believe 
me, and would say it was only my mis- 
representation in order to get my angel 
' boy home again. So, my dear friend, all 
my hopes of peace of mind depend on 
you, for Sir Richard always doubts the 
truth of what I say.'* 

•*Whatadi&gracefulconfession,"thought 
Eleanor, " for a wife to make !" Apd she 
began to believe that Clara was right in 
the great value which she set on habitual 
truth-telling, even in trifles. 

The amiable Augustus being now pa* 
cified. Lady Sophia, leading him by the 
hand, sailed into the room with all the 
dignity of conscious rank, and told Mr* 
Bellamy that she should take her son 
home with her that moment, and that she 
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should do her utmost to prevent Sir 
Richard's ever sending him back toaplaee 
where he was so ill treated." 

"If you succeed, madam,'* replied Mr. 
Bellamy with b manner as proud and cold 
as her own» " you will do me a great fa- 
vour, for you will rid me of the most trou- 
blesome pupil I ever had, and I heartily 
wish your ladyship success.** He then 
went to call up her carriage. 

" Fine airs old Bellamy gives him- 
self!" cried Lady Sophia; "but Idon't be- 
lieve him, — do you ?*^ 

Eleanor did not answer, for she did be- 
lieve him : but she could scarcely attend 
to what she said ; for she was amusing 
herself with watching the looks mutually 
exchanged between the boy with the bitten 
ear and the amiable Augustus ; and they 
reminded her, in sweetness of expression, 
of that of two cats threatening each other 
on a house-top ; and Eleanor could not 
help suspecting that the bitten ear was 

VOL. II. c 
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either the consequence or the cause of the 
loss of hair on Master Mildred's head^ 
and the blow on his face; But Lady 
Sophia and Augustus were resolved ^*01d 
Bellamy'* (as they called in scorn a fine 
man of six*and-thirty) should be the no- 
minal delinquent ; and Eleanor did not see 
how she could avoid saying the s^me. 
The carriage came round ; the young ad- 
versaries looked and grinned their last 
defiance ; and Lady Sophia^ her precious 
child, and Eleanor, drove off. 

Sir Richard Mildred was a man of 
whom all his family stood in awe, and 
especially his lady-wife ; though she, in 
her tum^ made others afraid of her. And 
as fear is the most common cause of lyings 
vanity excepted-— that little lying known 
by the name of white lying — ^Lady Sophia, 
to screen herself from Sir Richard's awful 
frowns and biting sarcasms, had had so 
often recourse to the shield of a lie or a 
subterfuge, that she was right in saying 
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he nevei believed what she said : and now 
that he saw her return bringing Augustus 
with her, though it was a holiday, he was 
prepared to disbelieve whatever excuse 
she niight make for this, as he thought 
it, improper indulgence. 

Lady Sophia as soon as she saw him 
beheld the gathering storm on his brow; 
and trembling habitually at the sight, 
(however bold she was in her conviption 
of being right for once,) she was so hurried 
and so obscure in her mode of narrating 
the injuries of her darling boy, that Sir 
Richard declared his inability to under- 
stand her: then, assuring him Miss Mus- 
grave had seen all she saw, and would 
vouch for the t:ruth of all she .said, she 
began her story over again j and ende;d it 
by showing the impoverished hair and the 
marked cheek in evidence of old Bellamy's 
cruelty. 

** Old Bellamy, madam ! Call a man of 
his years o/flf?'* * 

e2 
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" It is wrong, I know ; but Augustus 
calls him so." . 

" Th^n Augustus ought to be flogged 
out of such impertinence. But let me un- 
derstand you ; Do you mean to tell me 
such marks of brutal violence were in- 
flicted by Mr. Bellamy on my son Au- 
gustus Mildred ?'' 

"1 do ; and Miss Muisgrave will tell 
you the same, — ^will you not ? Did you 
not see old Mr. Bellamy drag Augustus 
by the hair of the head into the middle 
of the room ?" 

"Certainly, madam^ I saw him drag 
him into the middle of the room.' 

" And by the hair of the head ?' 

Lady Sophia cast a piteous imploring 
look at Eleanor ; and she answered " Yes, 
I did. — ^And" said she evasively, *^the 
marks of the blow on the cheek, though 
now nearly effaced, were quite visible*" 

** I am shocked and amazed. Lady So- 
phia ; and but for this young lady's testi * 
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•mDny I could not have believed this story : 
but as she says it is so, I shall write to 
Mr. Bellamy, and tell him that cruelty 
.being not only my aversion, hut, in my 
opinion, a very bad mode of teaching, I 
shall not allow Augustus to return. to 
his house, but shall send him to a more 
mild preceptor." 

Sir Richard then left the room to write 
his intentions to Mr. Bellamy. And Lady 
Sophia thanked her friend again and again 
for the great service which she had ren- 
dered her and her son, and declared that 
she would never forget it. 

But all Lady Sophia's thanks and ca- 
resses were impotent to reconcile Eleaaor 
. at once to herself. She knew she had 
violated the truth, and that in so doing 
she had been the means of injuring a man 
whom she esteemed, in order to gratify 
a woman whom she despised 5 nor coukl 
she help feeling that this was the situation 
which Clara had often anticipated. 
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** Who,** said Clara, ^' can be sure, if that 
restrictive principle is once broken down, 
which forbids all violations of truth, as 
odious to the God of truth, and as con-* 
temptible as well as mischievous in the 
eyes of man,— who can say that if they 
once admit their right to judge when 
truth is to be told and when it is not, 
that they shall not be led from the com- 
mission of what they choose to call in* 
nocent lies, into that of malignant and 
injurious ones, by the influence of strong 
temptation ? ** 

For Eleanor that fatal time was now 
arrived ; and she had told an injurious lie : 
f<>r though the loss of the pupil was in 
one sense a benefit rather than an injury^ 
to Mr. Bellamy, still she had injured him 
in Sir Richard's esteem, and made him 
, appear guilty of a fault of which he was 
incapable. However, it was too late 
to repent or retrace her steps ; and all 
she had now to hope wa^, that no more 
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inquiries would take jJace ; and she anxi- 
ously awaited Mr. Bellamy's reply to Sir 
Richard's note. It came in the evening, 
and simply stated that Mr. Bellamy was 
sorry Sir Richard disapproved of his man- 
ner of treating Master Mildred ; but that, 
as his conscience did not reproach him 
with undue severity, he should soon re- 
concile himself to the loss of a very 
troublesome pupil. . 

Mr. Bellamy was a proud man; he 
was a man of a good family, and once a 
man of fortune : but circumstances had 
deprived him of the latter, and his 
pride had not fallen with his fortunes. 

Sir Richar4 had always treated him 
with that respect with which a real gen- 
tleman treats another, however reduced 
in situation ; but his feelings had been 
frequently wounded by the ignorant pride 
of Lady Sophia : and the note which he 
wrote to Sir Richard, though written to 
him, was meant at her. 
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Eleanor enjoyed the reply ; not only be- 
cause she entered into Mr. Bellamy's 
wrongs, and was grieved to have as&isted 
in inflicting them ; but because it utterly 
precluded all inquiry into the merits of 
the case, and secured her therefore from 
detection ; for, in spite of her compunc- 
tidus feelings, she too much resembled 
Fag the footman, in the play of The Ri- 
vals, who says to his master,** For though, 
sir^ I do not scruple telling a lie to serve 
a friend, it hurts one^s conscience terribly 
to hefoifndout, " And Fag, I believe, 
speaks the opinion of most persons, as a 
strict regard to truth is the rarest of alL 
virtues. 

In the evening Mr. Morley sent his 
coach for Eleanor ; and as she drove past 
the house of Mr. Bellamy, and received 
a kind bow from him from the window, 
her heart smote her very painfully. 
" How. ashamed. I shall be to see him 
again, poor man ! "involuntarily burst from 
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her lips. **But I will take care not to see 
him again of many months" she said to 
herself as the coach stopped at her guar- 
.dian's door :— and she knew that Jhis 
purpose might easily be effected. 
. Eleanor was usually so communica- 
tive ePn her return from a .visit at Sir 
'Richard's^ and used to give so ludicrous 
a description of the baronet's^frowns and 
Xiady-; Sophia's fears, that Mr. Morley 
\vas quite disappointed at not receiving 
Jiis accustomed treat: and seeing her un- 
usual gravity and disinclination to talk, 
'he asked her if she was not well ; and she 
asistired him she had a bad head- ache. 

Accordingly, to keep up this deception, 
she took up her candle and went to her 
room, whither Clara kindly followed 
her : and suspecting that her mind was 
morediseai^d than lier body, she lingered 
in her apartment some time, in order to 
give her an opportunity of unburthening 
her feelings :-»— but in vain . EleanoV darisd 

c5 
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not reveal to her the cause of her uncom- 
fortableness^ and Clara was too delicate 
to notice it. 

The next morning Mrs. Bellamy call- 
ed ; but luckily for Eleanor, not till both 
Mr. Morley and Clara were gone out. 
Bleanor therefore had only to desire the 
servants to utter the usual lie,*— that she 
was not at home, — ^in order to avoid dis- 
agreeable interrogatories and an unwel- 
come visitor. 

Clara was gone on an errand of kind- 
ness to a cottage at a distance^ and on 
lier return she met Sir Richard and l^adjr 
Sophia ; the former of whom, who had 
been to pay a momyig visit with his Lady, 
insisted on her taking his other arm, and 
asstired her that he and Lady Sophia 
would see her home. 

Ladyi Sophia instantly began on the 
subject of her grievances, and said, *^ I 
conclude Miss Musgrave told you all 
that happened yesterday.^" 
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*^ No ; she was unusually silent on her 
return, and told us nothing." 

" How strange 1 then I will.** AndLady 
Sophia entered into a copious detail of 
what had passed, mixing truth and mere 
assertion together so artfully, that Clara 
was quite at a loss to discover where the 
one ended and the other began, though 
she was very sure there was falsehood 
somewhere^ 

*^And can this reaBy be all true?** 
asked Clara with an incredulous look. 

"True! to be sure it is — could I doubt 
the evidence of my own senses think youi^** 

^* Indeed, madam,** replied Clara, ^* on 
such an occasion I should almost have 
doubted the evidence of mine. Mr. Bel- 
lamy, that excellent and fine-tempered 
man, guHty of an act of violence and 
cruelty like this ! I do not know how te^ 
believe it.** 

*^ Nor did /, Miss Delancy,** said Sir 
Richard,," till your cousin Miss Musgrave 
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dedared that she witnessed it; and I con- 
sidered her testimony as unimpeachable/' 

" That is more than I do," thought 
Clara, while consternation and painful, 
suspicion kept her silent. 

**But, dear sir," said Clara, recovering 
herself," surely for one act of improper 
tiolence^ committed in a passion and I 
dare say heartily repented of, you will 
not lend your aid to abridge the few 
comforts of this much tried family? 
surely you will relent, and let Master 
Mildred go to Mr. Bellamy again ! " While 
she thus spoke, Clara was resolutely re- 
gardless of all Lady Sophia's frowns and 
winks; and she anxiously awaited Sir 
Richard's answer, which was as follows : 
^* Impossible ! my dear Miss Delancy ; 
t|ie fiat is gone* forth; the decree is re- 
gistered; and I thought you had known 
that my decrees, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, are unchangeable, 
and particularly unchangeable by the 
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persuasions and representations of a 



woman/' 



" But surely if Lady Sophia would 
condescend to feel for poor Mr. Bellamy, 
and try to persuade yqu, sir " 

^^ Lady Sophia try to persuade me ! Let 
me tell you. Miss Delancy, the greatest 
proof of understanding which I ever 
witnessed in that Lady is, her never pre- 
suming to try to change a resolution of 
mine. Verhum sajnentt^ Miss Delancy, 
or * A word to the wise.' " Clara bowed, to 
show that she understood the application ; 
and having reached hfer own door, she was 
very glad that they refused her invitation 
to walk in, as she was impatient to in- 
terrogate Eleanor alone. 
\ She found Eleanor in her dreissing- 
room, and proceeded at once to discuss 
the subject with her: but she obtained 
from her very little that was satisfactof}^. 
She owned, ; indeed, that Lady Sophia 
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had exaggerated a little, ^^^ ^^^ bIso; 
but that she was convinced it was for 
the best, and that Mr. Bellamy was 
not a proper person to have the care of 
Augustus Mildred. 

^^ And are you prepared to say this to 
the Bellamys ?•" 

" No; — ^I do not mean to say any 
thing to them: I don^t mean to see 
them ; and I was denied to Mrs. Bellamy 
this morning.'* 

^ But you must meet some time or 
other.** 

'^ Not tin this aftair is forgotten ; as- 
we are going to London^ you know, for 
some months, and set o£F the day after 
the next.** 

•^ And can yon bear to go away with- 
out taking leave of these amiable people ?* 
They will think that you give them up out 
6f compliment to the Mildreds, whom 
Mr. Bellamy has offended: and it was 
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Mr. Davenant, reraember, who recom- 
mended Mr. Bellamy to our guardian^ 
he having known him in India."* 

" O dear! I had forgotten that,** cried 
Eleanor. " Well, I can*t help it now;' 
and the Bellamys must think what they 
please. If I saw them I know I should 
be tempted to tell a great many fibs; 
therefore, as a lover of truth, you, you 
know; can no longer tease me to see 
them now* And if what we hear is true, 
the Bellamys will have left tlieir present 
abod^ and be gone to live in Surrey be- 
fore we return.'* 

*' Well, I will say no more," said Clara ; 
*♦ for I know that seeing them would 
be putting you in a situation of tempta- 
tion. Therefore you must take the con- 
sequence,, and be contented to be thought 
guilty of a meanness foreign to your na- 
ture, because you have yielded to one Only 
too analogous to it.** 

" You are severe. Miss Delancy.'* 
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• " Perfiaps I am so. But my feeUnjgs 
have been greatly hyrt ; as X love you too 
well, Eleanor, to witness any fault in you 
without considerable pain." . 

r- " I am not so g^ntirous as youy' re- 
turned Eleanor; "for I am very glad 
when you. err ; as it is rather trying to 
one's self-love to have one's friend's jnof 
rality mounted so much higher thail one's 
own. It is as disagreeable as it would be to 
be forced to walk arm-iii-arm with a giant 
whom one can only reach on tiptoe." 

• Eleanor kept her resolution, and avoid- 
ed a rencontre with the Bellamys. — 
Clara, however, called on them, and was 
not sorry to find them out; as by this 
means she too avoided questions which 

.she would have found it difficult to an- 
swer. And, as it was originally fixed, 
they set off .the next day for London, 
where Mr, Morley had hired the same 
ready-furni§hed house' which, he bad the 
preceding year; and where he was now 
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anxiously fend hourly expecting the ar- 
rival of his nephew* 

Nor (Kd he fail to arrive a day or two 
after they were settled in London; and 
he took up his abode at a hotel near his 
uncle's house. 

The first moments of such arrivals, are 
usually moments of hurry, of flutter, and 
of indistinct vision, and the intensity of 
feeling on such occasions makes its very 
existence appear equivocal. 

Sidney Davenant felt considerable emo- 
tion at seeing the beloved uncle whom he 
had left in the prime of his existence, 
now • changed into an elderly though 
healthy booking man. And the consci- 
ousness that he must keep this feeling 
Concealed, threw a restraint over his man- 
ner resembling coldness. While his uncle, 
on beholding the graceful and fair youth 
of twenty-one matured into a sun-burnt 
man of large proportions and of dignified 
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appearance, could not welcome him with 
the familiarity of old times; but re- 
ceived him with embarrassed emotion, 
and grasped his extended hand in silence. 

His wards, whom their guardian wa& 
too full at heart to name^ curtsied, 
smiled, and did not speak. But Clara's 
eyes were ready to overflow with tears, as 
she recollected her mother^ and recollected 
also, that as she loved Davenant dearly, she 
used to call him her son. The tears, and 
the eyes that shed them, instantly recalled 
to. him the moment when he bade Mrs, 
Delancy adieu ! and when her soft blue 
eyes glistened like those before him. 

" I cannot be mistsiken,'* said he, with 
a faltering voice, /* you are so like her, 
—you are, — you must be Clara ! So 
looked your dear mother," he added, after 
having saluted her glowing cheek, *^ when 
I bade her farewell. Ah ! these are the trials 
that make parting and absence so terrible. 
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and clotid over the moments of one*s re^ 
turn !** And Davenant, as he said this, 
turned in evident agitation to the window* 

Clara also turned away and left the 
room, to shed no unpleasing tears to the 
memory of her mother. 

*^ And who is this ? my dear sir^* said 
he recovering himself, and gazing on 
Eleanor with evident admiration. ** Gan 
this tall proper young lady be that little 
dark-eyed torment who used to pull your 
pig-tail, and do sundry tricks of the sort?** 

" Yes, indeed, she is,'* said Morley, 
recovering his speech; " and she is a 
dark*eyed torment still, the men say." 

*' I can easily believe that," replied 
Davenant, kissing her hand repeatedly. 
And Eleanor was flattered that he had 
not saluted her cheek. 

** It is evident,". said she mentally, 
*' that he met Clara with a brother's feel- 
inp." And her bright eye grew brighter 
while she thought thus. 
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When Clara returned, Daveriant took 
her hand and drew her next him on the 
sofa, where he had seated himself by the 
side of Eleanor. 

• , " You remind -me strongly of your 
mother,"said he, after gazing on her some 
time with an expression of affectionate 
pleasure. *' And you could not resemble 
a mote. admirable woman: I loved her 
most dearly !" 

** And very likely you will love Clara 
dearly,** observed Morley, laughing. 

'^ Very likely, replied Davenant," sigh- 
ing. " I owed Mrs. Delancy many ob- 
ligations for good advice and kind care; 
and for her dear sake I should be inclined 
to love a far less loveable object than the 
one before me^'^ 

Poor Clara, though she would have 
been sorry and disappointed if Davenant 
had not felt thus towards her lost pa- 
rent, and had not spoken as he did, 
was not satisfied; for lie seemed to 
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talk of loving her merply- for her mo-, 
ther's sake. And alas! she feared that; 
it would not be difficult for her to lore; 
hini for his own\ 

** I used to call your mother my mo-^ 
ther, Clara/* continued he. 

^^ And I conclude," said^^Eleai^or, " y^ou; 
called Clara your sistier — did you not ?** 

*^ No/' he replied rather archly, " I 
was more presumptuous — ^I called hej: 
my little wife." 

" And did she call you her big bus- 
band.?" 

No, she did not honour me so far,"/ 
returbed; he, looking at Clara^ wjio 
blushed so deeply and loohed so uncom- 
fortable that he averted his. eyes imme- 
diately. 

" And pray," said Eleanor, with one 
of her bewitching smiles, " do you re- 
member what you called me .''" 

*^ No, I do not," he replied, looking 
up in her face with an expression of warm 
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admiration: " No, I do not recollect:: 
but I dare say the name was an appropri* 
ate one — Troublesome urchin ! Teasing 
animal ! Little torment ! or something 
of the sort: — ^and now, perhaps, I shall 
have reason, like other men, to call you a 
great torment." 

" I shall certainly try to make you 
prove your words," replied Eleanor smi- 
ling and blushing. " For now you have 
piqued me to the undertaking." 

** Piqued you ! — ^have I piqued you al- 
ready ?" returned Davenant gaily, " O 
welcome sound! What would not the 
unfortunate men to whom my uncle al- 
luded, ^ve, to have brought you to such 
a confession T 

" I am wholly unconscious," replied 
Eleanor, with a degree of confusion which 
became her infinitely, •^ of th6 force of 
what I said; and I beg you to believe that 
I spoke ignorantly, if improperly." 

** The fault is wholly mine, if fault 
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there be,'* replied Davetiant respei^fuUy i 
*^ and I feel that I have presumed too much 
on so short a renewal of acquaintance : 
but you must make allowances for an in- 
toxicated man: for intoxicated I am, 
to find myself after a tedious voyage re- 
stored to the soci^y of a most dear rela- 
tion, and to that of . ^ . . • • . But I will 
not presume to say all I think of the pre- 
sent company." Then taking a hand of 
each of the fair cousins, he pressed them 
gracefully to his lips; and telling his 
uncle he wished to speak to him, took 
him into another apartment. 

" I wonder," said Eleanor, going to 
the glass on pretence of adjusting her 
hair, *' what the handsome Indian will 
say of us to his uncle, and what questions 
he will ask!" 

" Perhaps he will not even name us," 
replied Clara. 

'' But do you think that likely.^" 
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"No, I do not; — it is most likely 
that he will mention us/* 

" I wonder whether he will inquire 
into the state of our affections !" 

^^ If he is interested in it, I conclude 
that he will." 

** If he is interes^d! — 'he must be 
interested in. .that, of his sister Clara; 
for he seems already to consider you as 
such." 

Clara felt that this inference was only 
too like the truth : and she was hesitating 
how to answer, when the gentlemen re- 
turned for a. moment in search of a box 
of papers, and withdrew again ; on which 
Clara left the room. 

Eleanor was right, Davenant had ques- 
tioned his uncle respecting his fair wards; 
and had heard from him nothing, but ex- 
pressions of unqualified admiration. * 

But he had not inquired, as yet, into 
the state of their affections : and in busi- 
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ness they passed the timie, till they were 
summoned at half-past-six to the dmner- 
table. 

The cousins, meanwhile^ had thought 
their absence long ; but^learipf had been 
the most displeased at it. She had been 
used to make sudden and violent im- 
pressicms, from the brilliant style of her 
beaut^jr; and she had flattered herself that 
Davenant had been too much charmed « 
with her to have wUlingly absented him- 
self so long from her presence. 

Clara had feared the same. But her 
mind.was relieved, when on returning, 
into the dravring*room after an absence^ 
as she thought, of some lengthy she still 
found Eleanor alone: and this circum- 
stance, which mortified Eleanor, gave her : 
pleasure; by proving her friehd*s fasci- 
nation less than she had imagined it. 
Going th^efbre immediately from* pensive 
sileEice into renewed spirits, she began to 
talk incessantly; and she related many 

vot. II. D 
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anecdote5 of her childhood^ oi which 
Davenant wa3 the hero. 
! *^ I should have known Mr. Davenant 
wherever I >had seen him/* said Clara, 
'* spite of his Indian complexion and in- 
creased age." 

" I have not the slightest reeoHeclion 
of him^ whatever/' replied Eleanor. 

^^ How strange ! though you were nine 
years old when he went away.'* 

" Yes, but I was only with liiy guardian 
during the holidays." 

" Still he used to play with us both a 
great deal, and give us pretty things . When 
he went away, I remember, he gave me a 
little coral necklace and bracelets; and 
after he was gone ypia.we^ so mortified 
because he did not give you the liaine, and 
cried so much^ that my mother allowed^ 
me to give you the necklace," 

^^ Oh ! I remember it oow; but I have 
not seen it for years. However, I dare 
say I have it somewhere.* 
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^^ On the contrary, I have always trea- 
sured up the bracelets for the sake of tlie 
giver, with the greatest care; though I 
cannot wear them because they aro -too 
small for me now," 

^^ Sentimental creature !'* 

At this moment the gentlemen obeyed 
the summons to dinner. 

Davenant was so pleased with his com- 
panions that, spite of the fatigue of his 
journey, and spite of the <iares of busi- 
ness, it was long after the midnight hour 
before he tore himself away. 

He slept and dreamed of Bleanor ; but 
when he awoke he saw the soft blue eyes 
of Clara swimming in tears at the re^ 
collection of the mother whom she had 
lost, and recalling to his mind, in all h^ 
gentle loveliness, that mother whom those 
tears deplored. 

H^ found Eleanor aloiie when he went 
to his uncle's to breakfast ; and she told 
him she had been impatiently expecting 

d2 
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him. The break£ast-room opened into 
another room, which Clara, unseen, had, 
entered; and as the folding doors were 
open^ she heard all that passed, while she 
was filling the tea-chest with fresh tea 
and sugar. 

** I cannot but look at you with wonder, 
as well as admiration,** said Davenant,. 
'^ to think that you are the little pale 
nleagre urchin whom I left twelve years 
ago ; and no doubt I appear to you as 
much altered, though not for the better, 
as you aie." 

•* No, not at all," replied Eleanor ; 
^' you are not at all altered^ and I should^ 
have known you anywhere.'* 

*' Indeed!** replied Davenant, pleased 
and: flattered ^by the declaration ;" I am 
glad, I made such an impression on your 
young heart.** 

Eleanor,, who. was not conscious of 
even a growing, love to this amiable ipan,^ 
was ^nab^ed, by indifference to reply with- 
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'Oait any emotion to this observation, and 
would have done so, had she not looked 
up and beheld Clara, who with a look 
and gesture of reproach was standing 
'behind Davenant's chair. 

Spite of her habitual disregard pf truth, 
Bleandr could not but feel humbled at 
•the conviction that Clara had overheard 
'the fsdsehodd which she had just uttered. 
Thife consciousness covered her cheek 
with blushes, and cast down her eyes in 
confusion; while Davenant, attributing 
her embarrassment to what he had said, 
was deceived and flattered by it. 

Clara now came forward, her fair cheek 
'mantling as she welcomed Davenant, and 
•felt the afFectionate pressure df his hand, 
Mr. Morley followed in all the flori4 
health .of green old age; and Davenant, 
•as he cast his eyes on the- blooming girls 
and on his bloominguncle, and then looked 
in the glass, declared that he was ashamed 
•to show bis yellow face amongst them. 
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«* YeHow facci** cried Eleanor, ^* brown 
yoa mean ; rather the hue of manhood 
than of illness.** 

'< llie hue of age and climate, you 
ought to say; the tint of bilious ten- 
dency.** 

^ No, indeed, I do not ; I am sure I 
should never suspect from your com- 
plexion that you came from India ; but 
I should only conclude you had been 
some where or other exposed to a burn- 
ing sun.** 

*« You flatter me.** 

*• O dear, no ! I speak what I think ;— 
Clara^ is it not so ? Should you know 
from Mr. Davenant*s appearance that h^ 
came from India«^and is he at all yelloj^- 
looking ?** 

Clara) who had seen Davenant*s eye 
sparkle at being assured that he looked 
much healthier than he felt, was con- 
founded at the necessity under which 
Eleanor had placed her, of either telling a 
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feUehood or of wounding the feelings of 
Davenant : but it was impossible for her 
really to hesitate a moment, and she re- 
plied in a faint voice-—" As beauty of 
complexion is of no consequence to a 
man, I hope I shall not hurt Mr. Da- 
venant by owning that he does, in my 
eyes look as if he came from India, and 
that he i& rather yellow. ** 

Used as Eleanor was to Clara's rigid 
adherence to truth in general, she always 
though^ like all persons who never act 
on principle themselves, that Clara would 
fib like her neighbours, when any strong 
temptation was held out to her. And 
knowing that the fear of giving Mr. Da- 
venant pain, aqd the wish of giving him 
pleasure, were at this moment upper- 
most in Clara*s mind, she expected — ^beirtg 
unable to conceive the virtue which she 
had not — ^that Clara would join her in 
flattering the yellow nabob on his fair 
looks. 
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But' though she keenly felt iHe moral 
.superiority of her cousin, she was agree- 
ably surprised in one r^pect at Clara's 
honesty; as she saw that it would enable 
her by similar questions to make Clara 
at any time mortify the self-ioVe'of Da* 
venant. 

• Mr. Morley, who had lustehed in si- 
lence to this diseus^on oh eoitiplexion, 
npras evBn .more surprised at Eleanor's 
affronteiy in admiring that of his nephew, 
than at Clara's boldness in telling the 
truth. And before Diavenantcoiild speak, 
after Clara's specimen of unyielding ve* 
xaeity, the old gentleman excfaimed*-^ 
." Upon my word, Sidney, I am glad to 
jfind you are not in any danger of being 
spoiled here ; f or I see <the harm Eleanor 
might do you by her flattery, Clara will 
counteract by her sineerity." 

" ybf flattery y sir, I astute you, is no 
flattery ; and I mean what I say a$ much 
as Clara does," 
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'* Well, my dear, all this may be very 
true ; for there is such a thing, I am told, 
as * love at first sight ; ' and love is blind : 
so I am prepared now to hear you ex- 
rfaim, in the words of the poet, altered 
for the occasion, 

*' Yellow he's not, or 1 no yellow spy ; 
He is all beauty, or all blindness W* 

And Eleanor, a little abashed by this 
deserved rebuke of her guardian, was 
absolutely shamed into silence. 

Davenant meanwhile f eft rather foolish. 
He was conscious that Eleanor's express- 
ed opinion had given him pleasure, and 
that Clara's had mortified him ; and he 
was ashamed of the weakness into which 
his vanity had betrayed him. But if 
Eleanor really was blinded by grovving 
partiality for him, that idea Was indeed 
delightful. — ** Yet, coxcomb that I am," 
thought Davenant the next moment; 
" how is it possible I can believe such 

d5 
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nonsense? Can I be so contemptibly 

vnin as to fancy that, like Caesar, I came 

-—I saw — I conquered!*' And every 

one of tbe party had eaten an egg before 

t1^ silence W the breakfast table was 

agsdn broken. 

It was * broken first by Morley, who. 

sung, or rather tried to sing, the first 

lines of 

^' Should ftuM acquaintance be forgot^ 
Or days of lang syne—" 

** Sidney,** said he, ^* one of the girls 
.most sing that to you ; it is appropriate 
to ^jir return/? 

" You sing, then ?— do you .^ 

*^ Yes,'' said Clara. 

" Yes, a little," replied Eleanor. 

•* And do you play ?" 

•* Yes,** said Eleanor, " I play the 
pianoforte and the harp a little/' 

" O yes ! I knew it must be a little — 
C^est le mot pour dire — ^a lady's little on 
such occasions is simply said for modesty's 
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sake. And you, Miss Delancy, dp you 
play a little?" 

" No, I play a great deal, on the harp, 
the guitar, and pianoforte." 

^ My dear nephew, you don't know 
Clara, or you would know that she neveSr 
«ays any thing for modesty's sake, or any 
sake but that of truth ;^she is the most 
scrupulous little person in the creation ; 
and I really believe that if her life de- 
pended on telling even a white lie she 
would not utter it.*' 

There was an expression in Davenant^s 
countenance when Morley said this, which 
well repaid Clara for the pain which she 
had felt in being forced to tell a probably 
unwelcome truth to him. For a moment 
he looked at her in silence. 

" How I honour and admire such 
scruples, as you call them! How rare 
and how precious are they ! I have been 
living so long amongst the most lying 
nation in the world, that truth is even 
more delightful to me than ever, 



n 
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Eleanor instantly took the hint, and 
told a few fibs to proclaim the devoted^ 
iiess of her admiration of a virtue wluct 
in reality she despised, at least in -trifles : 
.but she spoke with such hurry and such 
vehemence, and so devoid of that tone ci 
sincerity which comes from the heart, 
and which no art can imitate, that if Da« 
venant had been of a suspicious nature 
he must have seen tiiat she was speaking 
,^ language unusual to her. 

It was not long before Davenant, who 
was very fond of music, became urgent 
to hear the friends sing and play : and 
his disappointment in hearing Claxa 
was very great. Eleanor, who felt no 
emotion, was perfectly mistress of her 
voice, and sang her best ; but poor Clara, 
who earnestly wished to shine, and was 
always only too distrustful of her own 
powers, was so hoarse from alarm and 
feeling, that she speared to great dis- 
advantage : and Davenant could not 
help remarking, to Eleanor when Clara 
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had; left the room, that he was sorry 
he had urged Miss Delancy to sing, 
for he found by her hoarseness she 
had a bad cold though sh^did not say so. 

" She is always rather hoarse," replied 
Eleanor carelessly : nor did she much 
misrepresent ; for, as Clara seldom sang 
at her ease, she was usually hoarse; 
thot^h Eleanor knew that when in voice 
and in courage her friend's singing was 
infinitely superior to her own." 

Time went on, and saw Mr. Davenant 
every day the guest of his uncle and 
every evening attending the fair cousins, 
and their chaperone to parties and places 
of amusement ; and while Clara, consci- 
ous that he was becoming daily dearer to 
her heart, Was rendered, spitfc of her in- 
genuousness, increasingly cold and re- 
served in Davenant's presence, by that 
timid delicacy which shrinks from testi- 
fying an unsolicited preference,' Eleanor, 
whose tender feelings were not engaged 
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in the contest, and who was restrained 
by no ^uch delicacy of sentiment, ex- 
pressed more regard for Davenant than 
she really felt, ani gratified his self-love 
by the warmth of her manner, as much as 
Clara wounded it by the coldness of hers, 
till at length he was disposed to put on 
%he silken chains which Eleanor tendered 
to him, though both his judgement and 
taste led him to prefer Clara Delancy. 

As Eleanor found that Davenant was 
pleased with the idea of having been al- 
ways remembered with pleasure by his 
young companions, she used to relate to 
him, when they were alone, circumstances 
that had passed before he went abroad^ 
which the unsuspicious Clara had re* 
peated to her of herself and Davenant, 
and of her feelings towards this friend 
and playfellow. But Eleanor used to re- 
late them of herself viad him. And while 
Davenant could not but admire these 
proofs of early sensibility and lA&^ine 
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gratitude, he used to sigh as he reflected 
on Clara's apparent want of these afiee- 
tionate recollections and proofs of grateful 
attachment. 

^* She never rentind&ine,'' &aid he men- 
tiilly, ** of past scenes and past kind- 
nesses ; yet I loved her and did not care 
much for Eles^nor. But perhaps she has 
an attachment, and I will inquire of mj 
uncle." * 

Clara one day, while arranging her 
work-basket, let fall a »mall bbx> which, 
opening as it fell, dbplpsed a pair of 
coral bracelets. '*Pp yrfu remember 
Jthese ? " said she to Do^y^nant who was 
alone with her. 

; •*! think I dor 

" You gave them to me when you 
went to Indi^." 

" And was there not a necklace also ?** 

" There was/' replied Clara blu3hing, 
" but 1 gave it away.'* 

^ Gave it away T* echoed Ds^venant* 
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Yes, it was begged of me, and...." 
You coiild not refuse it, certainly, 
Miss Delancy; for I conclude the pleader 
was eloquent r 
. "Very, it was " 

Here some company entered, and the 
subjjBCt was dropt and never Iresurhed. 

A few days after, Eleanor having found 
by chance the long- forgotten coral neck- 
lace, which the good nature of Clara had 
induced her to yield to her tears and en- 
treaties, resolved to make a merit of 
having preserved it with the unsuspecting 
Davenant; and when she was alone with 
him one day, ^he showed him this neck- 
lace, which she said, wasfi^j/? of his. 

** Indeed ! " said he : ** I do not remem- 
bei: giving you a necklace ; I gave one to 
Clara, and a pair of bracelets — the neck- 
lace she gave away: and she was going 
to tell me to whom, when we wer^ inter- 
rupted.'' 

Tins speech made Eleanor fear lier 
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falsehood might be detected : but reco- 
vering herself, she said with ready art, 
" Yes, she gave it to me; for, thinking she 
did not much value it, as it was become 
too small'for her to wear, I begged it of 
her, to^ive a little girL This necklacfe 
nothiiig would have tempted me to part 
with, as it was your gift to myself, you 
know*** 

" Thank you, thank you ! kind girl,** 
said Davenant. ♦'For my part,"" added he 
in a tone of pique, "I vvonder Clahi kept 
bven (he bracelets." 

•'You forget,** said Eleanor, **thatClar^ 
ivas old enough to know that you might 
Iremember that you had given her them, 
and might on your return expect to 
see them ;-^ you know she vvas some 
years my senior ? " 

" Sonie years ! ** , 

« Ye^." 

" I had forgotten that,** replied Dft* 
venant, •Hhen she was indeed oW enough 
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to value the gift of a friend :^-^but she 
must have been very little for her age." 

When Davenant was alone with his 
uncle a day or two after this conversa- 
tion, he said to him with some emotion^ 
"Give me leave to ask you, sir, whether 
the aff^6tions of your fair ward^ are dis- 
engaged ? '' 

** £leanor*s were, certainly, when you 
first came from India, Sidney ; but now 
I am pretty sure they are not," he re- 
plied with a significant smile. 

Davenant blushed, and perhaps looked 
pleased; but with some embarrassment 
he said, " And Miss Delancy, sir, is her 
heart her own still ?^' And as his alarmed 
uncle surveyed him with a very inquisi-* 
tive glance, he coloured, and went to the 
window. 

" So sp ! ** thought the ' cautious and 
money-loving old man, *^ I will soon put 
a stop to this folly. — ^Why no, if I had 
not before suspected, nay known^ that 



Clara had an attachment, I should have 
been sure of it now,** he replied : *• for" 
really, Sidney, you are sudi an agreeable 
creature, that nothing, I tMnk, could 
have preserved Clara's heart from your 
£ftscinations, but a prior atttachment/* 

*^ You. flatter me, sir. Then Miss 
Delancy is attached, is engaged^ is she, 

SIT? 

* * Yes, I may venture to say Yes ; and td 
a poor lieutenant, in a marching regiment 
of the name of Beaumont. A fine hand- 
some young fellow he is, to be sure ; and 
Clara prevailed on me to give him the 
run of my house when he was quartered 
neai^ us. I thought at first it was from 
pure benevolence, beeapse the youth was 
said to be lowly born, and no one noticed 
h^m ; and it was very like Clara to notice 
tho^e wham others look down upon : — 
but other persons were not so candid as 

was. 

*^ And are you sure, sir, it was more 
than pure benevolence after all ?^ 
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' ^* Yes — I am:sitre : — ^not that she ever 
nam^d him to me, or gave me any hint 
of the business, because she knew I would 
hot consent . But she will be of age in 
two years, and it is no great thne to 
wait ; and in the meanwhile he calls here 
whenever he comes to London, and I 
know th^ correspond,** 

" Ah then, it is so— I see it is so I^^- 
and what I have fanciied coldness towards 
m}r8el^ was only prindpile and propriety 
of feeling," exclaimed Davenant. ** Sir,** 
added he m a filtering voice, * * the poor 
lieutenant is, in my eyes, a rich and en- 
viable man.'* 

So saying he quitted the room, leaving 
his und^ rejoiced that by a little white 
tying he had prev«ited his nephew from 
indulging a romantic preference for one 
of his wards, and probably secured his 
addressing the other, as he thought that 
Eleanor with fifty thousand pounds was 
a much bettier match for his nephew than 
Clara with only thirty •- 
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'' And after all," thought he, " I havQ 
only declared sure and undoubted what 
' I have reason to suspect is a positive 
fact. It is true^ Clara did tell me that 
she had no thought of marrying Beau^ 
monty though she had a great regai'd 
for him., But then on such subjects all- 
woiiien fancy themselves privileged to 
lie — aye, even a Clara Delancy.'* 

Still he did not feel quite satisfied with* 
himself when he made this assertion, 
Bor was he sure that he had done right 
in not acquainting Davenant with Clara's 
declaration on this subject. *^ Yet after 
all," said he to himself, " there is no hd,rm 
in telling a white lie to serve a; friend, 
nor in a little mental reservation; and. 
Clara," sidded he, with a feeliqg of con- 
scious, pique, and perhaps of painful in- 
feriority, ^^ Clara is so troublesome with 
her scrupulosity sometimes, that I think 
Sidney will be. happier with Eleanor." 

When D»venant left his uqcle he r^- 
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turned to his lodgings, to hold a kst 
^rley as it were with his heart, and en- 
deavour lo* find out whether it was too ' 
full of the image of Clara Delaney,. to 
allow him to pay his addresses to Eleanor 
Musgrave; — a step which he saw his uncle 
mshed, and he feared that Eleanor not 
only wished but expected from him. 

Davenant had returned to England 
disposed to fall in love with Clara De- 
laney : for though her mother was some 
years older than himself, he had loved her 
with all the ardour of a boy's first passion. 
Still he had had resolution to leave Eng- 
land without disclosing his attachment 
to its object ; as he knew that a woman 
of her well regulated feelings was iwt 
likely to return it ; and that such a dis- 
closure would only serve to check that 
kind confidence, and that expression of 
even maternal affection^ which the un- 
conscious Mrs. Delaney expressed to- 
wards hki^. ' 
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But tier image accompanied hiin to 
India, and was jprobfthly a sort of guarr . 
dian angel to his steps t for the dreiid of 
lowering his character in the esteem of 
Mrs. Delancy was consciously to him- 
self, a frequent restraint on him in mo- 
ments of temptation to evil ;, while the 
wish to deserve her good opinion was an 
excitement with him to virtuous enter- 
prise : and *' O that she had been some 
y^ears younger ^ or / some years older H 
was the wish of his youthful heart ; while 
he soon after used to»recoUect with plea- 
sure ^tluit Mrs. Delancy had a daughter, 
and that daughter promised to be like 
her mother. 

Time in the meanwhile passed away, 
and he was returned to England stiil 
young enough to be. the lover of Mrs, 
Delancy s daughter: he had found her 
too the image of her mother^ and, barring 
a little coldness, not more hke her in 
person than in mind: — but she, h^ 
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was told,, loved^ and was engaged to 
another ! therefore . he must try to for- 
get those prospects long so fondly che-r 
- lished, and devote to one» who seemed 
to be already disposed tOv devote hers ta 
him, those affections which he now- felt 
were only too much at the disposal of 
Clara Delancy. 

*^ Yes, yes," said he to himself, ^^ I 
must cease to think of Clara, and learn 
to think only of Eleanor. But I do not 
think I am bound to woo Eleanor se- 
riously yet. No— not yet:" and he. 
resolved not to be rash in his pro- 
ceedings. 

That day Mr. Morley received a letter 
from the country, in which amongst 
other news, he learnt that Mr. Bellamy 
had removed into. Surrey ; and that Mr^ 
Harrison, finding that Mr. Somerville 
an^ hia other creditors positively, refused, 
to sign his certificate, by which means.he 
wias prevented accepting a sbare which 
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was offered liim in a lucrative business, 
had left the town with his wife and all his 
family, and was removed no one knew 
whither, for he had not been heard of 
since his departure. 

This account of the Harrisons made 
Clara very thoughtful. But Eleanor was 
too full of herself, and her own hopes, to 
bear to dwell for a moment on a subject 
which, had she done so, might have made 
her thoughtful too. 

In the evening, Clara and Eleanor ac- 
companied by a married lady and Davenan t 
went to a small party, the amusement of 
which was to consist of amateur music 
and dancing. 

The evening opened with duetji and 
songs by Clara, Eleanor, and other ama- 
teur performers ; which were succeeded 
by quadrilles, in which Eleanor, animated 
by the wish to shine, looked so pre-emi- 
nently handsome, and danced so grace- 
fully, that Davenan ty who was not dancing, 

VOL. II. E 
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followed her wherever she moved, with 
delighted admiration^ and seemed to hang 
on every word which fell fft)m her beauti- 
ful lips. 

Clara, who had sprained her foot, could 
not dance; and while she saw the effecji 
of Eleanor's graceful performance, with 
which she was then imable to compete, 
she almost sickened at the sight, and fixed 
her eyes with salutary perseverance on the 
musicof a quadrille which she was playing. 

Quadrilles being over, waltzes began : 
and Davenant, leading Eleanor to a seat 
near Clara, said with an air of triumph, 
" I aril glad to find you do not waltz. Miss 
Musgrave — ^nor you. Miss Delancy.** 

Clara bowed, saying "No; I disap* 
prove waltzes, and never waltzed in my 
life." 

Eleanor did not say the- same ; indeed 
fihe dared not in the hearing of Clara : 
for when her guardian, who forbade her 
to waltz, was not present, she had dis- 
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regarded his prohibition, and waltzed fre^ 
quently — ^a disobedience which she re- 
gretted now she heard Davenant's opinion.: 
and she had the grace to look rather con- 
fused when Davenant went on to express 
his dislike of waltzing. 

" Do not mistake me, however," said 
he; " I do not mean to say that I con-» 
sider all young ladies who waltz as devoid 
of modesty, delicacy, or proper feeling ; 
but I feel that I should wish niy sister^ 
or my mistress, or my wife, to have a 
sort of untaught aversion to the familia* 
rity which - waltzing induces* I would 
have her prize too highly, from self-re- 
spect, the sort of favour which a woman 
confers on a man with whom she waltzes, 
to be willing to bestow it pn any one of 
her acquaintance* I would wish her to 
preserve her perspn unprofaned by any 
clasping arm, but that of privileged af- 
fection. For indeed, dear Miss My»- 

1^2 
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grave, if I saw even a woman whom I 
loved, borne along the circling waltz, as 
I see thesjg-r young ladies now borne, I 
should be tempted to address her partner 
in the words of a noble poet—* What 
you touch you may take.'" 

« 

Eleanor listened, fanned herself, avoid- 
ed the eye of Clara, which she saw was 
seeking hers, while she expressed her 
warmest acquiescence in all Davenaiit 
said, and forced herself to add some 
words of more than assent to the ^* Cer- 
tainly — ^Very true— O dear, yes !" — with 
which she had filled up the pauses in his 
observations. . 

Eleanor now rosein order to change the 
subject, and pretended to want to speak 
to a friend across the room. At this 
moment a very fine young man came up 
and said to her, ^* Don't you waltz to? 
night ? — ^Let, nie lead you to the. set now 
forming." 
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" I Waltz '."replied Eleanor with great 
quickness : " I waltz ! — I would not waltz 
for the World ! " 

•«« No !— I am sure I have seen you 
i^altz, and waltzed with you." 

" Never. You are dreaming, Mr. 
FieicMng. I detest waltzing." 

The young man was going to per- 
sist in his very just assertions ; but Elea- 
nor contrived, unseen by Davenant, who 
had listened to this dialogue with suspi- 
cious misgivings, to frown him and wink 
hiiri into silence ; and apologizing for a 
mistake which seemed to wound her feel- 
ings so much, Mr. Fielding B^wed and 
withdrew ; while Eleanor was glad to con- 
ceal her perturbed countenance from Da- 
venant, by going to speak to the. lady 
mentioned above. 

She took care, however, when Dave- 
nant was not in sight,, to seek Mr. FicM- 
ing, and explain to him, after her man- 
ner, why she Irad denied so positively an 
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, undeniable matter of fact. " It was,^** 
said she, '' because I was afraid that Mr. 
Davenant should tell my guardian if I 
owned that I had ever waltzed ; and you 
know that he disapproves waltzing, and 
would have forbidden me perhaps to come 
to a waltzing ball again : — ^so pray for- 
give me. Fielding, and accept this ipo- 
logy.^- 

" Forgive thee ! Yes ! sweet deceiver !'* 
replied Fielding, with something be- 
tween a sneer and a smile on his face : 

• ^ 

^"^ }f from thy lips some milk-white falsehooda 
fall. 
Look in thy face and one forgets them all.^' 

Eleanor tried to smile; but s}ie felt 
humbled, and heartily did she wish this 
circumstance had not occurred. 

The dancing was now over for a 
time, and the music was resumed. Glee 
succeeded to glee and catch to catch j 
when, to Clara's great surprise, Eleanor 
urged Dqirvenant to favour them with 9, 
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songwithout music, which he used to sing 
to them sometimes at home . And as Da- 
venant did not sing well enough to sing 
at such a party, she felt all the jealous 
fear of delicate affection, lest its object 
should appear to disadvantage. Her ex- 
pressive countenance betrayed to Da- 
venant what shet thought; and approach- 
ing her he said, " I see that you are 
afraid I shall expose myself." 

" I have, I must own," said Clara, 
" an objection to your singing alone. It 
is a sort of exhibition which does not 
accord, in my opinion, with the dignity 
of your character. I cannot wish ytm 
to shpw off as a singer amongst such 
persons as these." 

Clara spoke almost pettishly; for she 
was chagrined at the evident influence 
which Eleanor and her flatteries had ob- 
tained over Davenant's better judgement. 
And he felt a little picjued in his turn. 
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** Perhaps you think me,*' he returned, 
*' too old either to shig or dance?" 

" By no means," she repHed ; " I have 
stated to you my o^ly objection/' 

But easting an angry glance aside at 
Clarii, Eleanor declared* tliat ** she talked 
like ah idiot ; and that he should sing/^ 
And he was so surrounded and so pressed 
to favour theni with the Hindoo air and 
words which Miss Musgrave had so much 
extolled, that he was forced to comply; 
casting/ as he did so^ a supplicating look 
at Clara, who most earnestly wished her- 
self out of the room. 

For, as his voice was a bass one of no 
particularly fine tone, and as no one but 
himself understood. the words which he 
was singing, the exhibition was certainly 
one beneath the acknowledged talents 
and merit of JV^r, Davenant. He sung , 
too under the disadvantage of excessive 
fear, ij^preased by the consciousness tliat 
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an eye, whose glance of approbation he 
highly valued, wgisbent.in painful though 
Idmt anxiety on the ground ; and that, 
however loud might be the pi^ises of 
otiieris, and eVen of Eleanor, he should 
not be satisfied with, nor recondled to, 
himself, unless he received applause from 
the speaking Took and truth-telling lip of 
Clara Delancy. 

• He ended .—He was applauded evto by 
clapping of hands and by words of ani- 
mated praise from Elestnor. But neither 
Clara's eyes iior Kps vouchsafed a word 
or look of approbation; and wounded 
self-loVe whisperejd, " Why should I for 
one moment care whether I please the 
fastidious Clara, when the kind and 
equally judicious Eleanor is pleased with 
my performance ? ^ 

Davenant was nowashed to sing in a 
glee; and he complied. 

^* You see I am goiiig to e^cpose* my- 

e5 
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self again/' said he to Clara, almost pe* 
tulantly. 

" If you do, it will at least be in com- 
pany," she answered. " Glee singing is 
commonly a very imperfect and bad per- 
formance,unless the performers have been 
in the habit of singing together and have 
practised beforehand. I always consider 
the clamorous eagerness often testified 
for glee and catch singing, as the resource 
of vanity and egotism, that can't bear to 
be quiet and silent, and had rather sing 
a thing ill than not sing at all/'- 

** You are really a severe examiner 
of motives," replied Davenant. " I did 
not fxpect it from you. You are ^ 
bright-looking May morning, that cut^s 
one in the face with a keen north-easter. 
But you are right. However, marshal 
your egotists, and let us get the tasJc over 
as soon as possible." 

Shl^ did so; and four persons who never 
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even met before, prepared to sing together 
in perfect harmony and perfect time. 

Clara's quick ear, however, soon dis- 
covered that Davenant had now under- 
taken nothing to which he was not fully 
equal; and the style in which he executed 
the bass, and at sight too, was so gratify 
ing to her, that she could not help every 
now and then turning on him looks of evi- 
dent satisfaction. The other singers did 
better than could have been expected, 
and the glee was encored. 

"When it was over, Clara with de- 
lighted eagerness thanked Davenant for 
the pleasure which he had given her^ 
and Eleanor s praise was faint to that of 
Clara. 

Davenant listened with gratified feel* 
ings to all she observed; and taking her 
hand said, with great animation, " It is 
delightful, indeed, to be praised by you; 
because one is so sure that you never say 
more than you really think." 
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Eleanor heard this just tribute with a 
very painful emotion; and in order to 
seem not to hear it, she appeared busy 
in turning over a music-book. An in- 
strument in the next room now played 
a favourite quadrille, and the other music 
was discontinued . But Davenant, whose 
wounded self-love was now healed again, 
still lingered near Clara, when Eleanor 
came and claimed his promise to dance a 
quadrille with her. 

" Wliat!" exclaimed Clara^ ^^ ^.re you 
going to dance a quadrille.^ I thought 
you said you never danced one in your 
iife.P" 

*' Nor did I: but your cousin says she 
is sure I can, and that I can soon learn; 
and as she has volunteered being my 
partner, and as I am proud to be her 
slave, I am going, as you think no doubt, 
to expose myself now in another line." 

Clara did not reply ; but she looked 
perturbed: yet she could not help fol- 
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lowing to the dancing-room; and, like 
the bird with the rattlesnake, was forced 
in spite of herself to gaz^ on what was 
destruction at least to her peace, though 
not to her life. 

Davenant, like other persons under si- 
milar circumstances, blundered, though 
every movement was rehearsed, and in- 
variably chassied to the right when he 
should have gone to the left. Nor did 
he dance the better for knowing that the 
eyes of Clara were observing his move* 
ments . And once he accosted her, while 
he rested from his exertions, and said, 
" I fear that you are surprised at my 
folly in complying with Miss Musgrave's 
desire." 

** No," she replied, as she turned away 
and left the room : " No— Hercules 
spun, you know." Arid Davenant al- 
most thought that Clara was rather 
jealous. " Is it possible/' said he to 
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himself, " that I can be wrong about the 
poor lieutemuit ?** 

Soon after, finding that he blundered 
worse than ever, he entreated to be al- 
lowed to resign his place. But Eleailor 
declared that " if he retired she would;'* 
and. he was therefore obliged to finish 
his unpleasant task. 

But as soon as it was over, Davenant 
took advantage of Eleanor's stopping to 
speak to some lady, to go in search of 
Clara. 

*' Hercules has done spinning for the 
present," said he to her: " but I suppose 
you think him only too ready to begin 
again?'* V 

" I do, as he sees no harm in it — no 
degradation I mean." 

"And you do?" 

" To say the truth," replied Clara, " I 
may be very absurd, — ^but I do not like 
to see any men dance. And I t^hink 
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that quadrilles, if not even country 
dances^ would look better if danced by 
women only, or with only very young 
iq^. I]ew men move gracefully j and 
when dancings as it is now, is quite an ex* 
hibition, I do wonder when I see men 
of sense, and men of a certain ago^ and 
rank in life^ exhibit themselves with the 
attempted steps and gestures of dancing- 
masters, without their sgavpir faire and 
agility^ But never in my life could I 
bear to see a man whom I esteemed and 
respected dance. I remember pnce, when 
a gentleman to whom I looked up as the 
most admirable and captivating of men 
(who is now, alas ! no more) was made 
steward to a ball in our neighbourhood, 
and I was told that he meant to open the 
ball himself ; I declared that if he did, 
I would leave the room, for that I could 
not bear to see the object of my highest 
esteem and admiration degrade hi^lself 
by an act so much beneath him. But 
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he did not dance, and my feelings were 
spared/* 

" And is it only the happy object of 
your esteem and admiration then," , smd 
Davenartt, grasping her hand and looking 
at her with eyes expressive of animated 
tenderness, *^ whom you cannot bear to 
see dance ? If so, I majr be proud of your 
aversion to see me exhibit/* 

Clara, instantly recalled to the full 
force of what she had implied by this un- 
guarded speech, blushed in the utmost 
confusion ; and trying ' to disengage her 
' b^nd from his tenacious pressure said, " I 
said esteem and admiration only, Mr. 
, Davenant, not love.** 

"True," saidDavenant, suddenly relin- 
quishing her hand, ** they are not love^ 
indeed :" and turning away, he went in 
search of Eleanor; leavingGlara so unable 
to reconcile the expression with which he 
had regarded her, and the words which 
he had uttered with exclusive and de- 
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cided preference of Eleanor, that she 
more than suspected he was, with regard 
to herself, under some false impreS" 
sion* 

It was now supper tinie, and several 
little tables ready covered were crowded 
into the room ; at which different parties 
seated themselves. 

Eleanor^ who was excessively jealous 
of the deference for Clara^s d^inibn^ and 
the desire of ajppearihg to advantage in her 
eyes, which Davenaiit had manifested that 
evening, contrived to prieVerit him from 
sitting at the same taTjle with Clara, by 
fixing herself at a different one : for 
Davenant, she knew, if inclination did not 
lead hirn to remain by her side, must do 
it in compliance with custom, since he had 
just been her partner in the dance. The 
tables, however, were rather near to each 
other, and Eleanor had soon reason to 
be alarmed at their proximity, as Mr. 
Fielding (the young man to whom she 
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had unblushingly made apologies and 
given reasons for the falsehood which 
she had uttered respecting waltzing) was 
seated at the same table with Clara, of 
whom he was suspected . of being the 
admirer; but, as his fortune and ex- 
pectations gave him no pretensions what- 
ever to her hand, he was never known 
to express his admiration of her, except 
when he had been betrayed into drinking 
toa much wine ; and he was one of those 
unfortunate persons who^ though usually 
sober even to abstemiousness, have no 
sooner drunk a certain quantity than they 
become incapable of restraint, and drink 
themselves in a short time into a tem- 
porary madness. 

This painful result of intoxication soon 
showed itself in Fielding ; and every fresh 
glass increased the evidences of it. 

Clara, meanwhile, patiently bore for a 
little time the words of muttered ad- 
miration with which he addressed her-j 
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while he was ever and anon lookkig 
at Eleanor, and murmuring out " Fine 
woman ! — ^but lies like a chambermaid,** 
and other things of the sdrt, which 
Eleanor feared Davenant would over- 
hear ; and she also feared he would see 
the looks which accompanied them. 

Clara was alarmed for herself, and 
distressed for Eleanor ; she therefore rose 
and broke up the party. When she did 
so. Fielding rose also, and exclaimed^ 
" Stop, Miss Delancy, do you ever waltz ? '* 

" Never; you know I never do.** 

" True, you say so ; and therefore I 
know you never do ; for you are all truth, 
all honour. Look at her — see that fine 
form and upright, dignified carriage ; and 
her mind is as upright as her person. 
Here's a bumper to her heajth>'* he 
added, filling a glass as he spoke, and 
drinking it off; while he held Clara'a 
gown to detain her near him. 

" My dear Charles,** said Clara kindly^ 
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" let me go, and do not, I entreat you, 
drink any niore." 

"Not drink any more! Not drink," g 
he replied ; " O Cfora Delancy ! " and f 
immediately stmg the foUoUring song in 
the sweetest voice, and with the most 
touching expression possibk : — 



€€ 



Nay, bid me not forswear thaf bow)^ 
Through which alone I'm ever blest 5 . 
The charm that can despair controul^ 

And give my sleepless pillow rest ! 

 'k 

With pleasures sober day denies^ 

Night's festive moments bless my lot ; 

Recaird no more are love's vain sighs^ 
And e'en my scanty storeys forgot, 

Then let me qujUF the nectar down. 

Which makes me rich, and makes cne bold; 

And bids me dare that passion own. 
So long endured, but never told. 

Too soon despair and day will come. 
And I my dream of bliss resign ; 

Till then, avaunt mv drearv homte ! 
Here joy, and even hope, are mine," 
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Clara, distressed at this public homage^ 
and affected by the song and the singing, 
L now took the arm of Eleanor and begged ^ 
' her to hasten from the roona : but Fielding 
followed them, and seized £leanor*$ arm. 
3he turned round, and calling him "Dear 
Charles," begged him to let her go. H^ 
obeyed ; but looking at her very scorn- 
&illy said, " Dear Charles ! — ^I don't know 
you, madam — never saw you jn my life 
— never spoke to you in my life — y<A:t 
must be dreaming, madam ;** parodying 
Eleanor's words to him and mimicking 
her manner. 

Davenant, who, though he did not un- 
derstand Fielding's meaning> felt that 
he meant to annoy Eleanor, turned round 
with an intention of desiring him tO 
desist: but luckily Clara remarked his 
air and gesture ; and putting him back 
, with her hand, gently took hold of Field- 
ing's arm, and hurrying bin) forward into 
the music-room said, " My good Charles, 
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yoa will be very very sorry to-morrow to 
recollect, or to be told, how much to-night 
you have distressed me and Eleanor.** 

*^ Yes, I shall be sorry io have distress* 
edyoM; but as to Eleanor...," 

" Hush ! remember she is my friend^ 
and in distressing and insulting her you 
distress and insult me.** 

" You ! — ^you U-0 Miss Delancy ! I 
insult you ! — ^you whom I would at any 
time die to serve ! ** 

" If this be true, show your friendship 
by abstaining from further improprieties, 
and go home ; for you know you are 
not fit to stay.** 

*' True, true,** sai*d he j *a will— I will 
— prove my loyalty by my obedience ; — ^so 
farewell 1 O Clara, Clara ! — In vitio veri* 
tas the proverb says, and I exemplify it 
whenever I drink too much wine and am 
near you. Good night, pity and forgive 
me ! ** So saying he wrung her hand, and 
turned back on his way to leave the house : 
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but meeting Eleanor and Davenant^ he 
could not forbear giving her a parting 

^ pang ; and drawing up and pretending 

I to fan himself as she did, he said — " I 
waltz ! — ^would not waltz for the world. 
I waltz ! — ^never waltzed in my life. You 
are dreaming, Mr. Fielding j" then with 
a low bow to her of mock respect, he ran 
out of the room. 

** I am so glad he is gone," said 
Eleanor, trembling as she spoke ; " he 
is so mad, after a few glasses of wine, 
that he is really quite terrible ; and as 
he is too both proud and poor, I wound- 
ed his pride by refusing to waltz with him ; 

^ and because in his wild fancies he thinks 
he has seen me waltz, and has waltzed 
with me, his pride has taken alarm, and 
he behaves as you see." 

This speech, which was a very plausible 
one, quieted the suspicions which Da- 
venant was again beginning to entertain 

[ of Eleanor s veracity on this subject. 
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When Davenant and Eleanor entered 
the music-room they found Clara sur- 
rounded by a party, who were entreat- 
ing her to sing. a ballad to tlie Spanish 
guitar, which was now produced and put 
into her hand. JShe complied instantly: 
and being fidl of anxious thought, which 
rendered it a matter of indifference to 
.her whether she sung well or ill, she 
had unimpaired possession of all her 
powers. 

Accordingly she sung, witTi exquisite 
voice and feeling, the following words, to 
the tune of ^\ De'il take the wars." 

^^ Joy to my love, this cruel war is ended. 
Peace gives thy soldier to thy arms again ; 

Soon love's fond kiss with tears as tender 
blended. 
Well shall pay whole years of pain. 

And shall we meet again in cloudless pleasure, 
Who parted torn with wild and hopeless woe ! 

Yes, dearest girl, my bosom'a/ only treasure. 
Guardian liowers have will'd it so \ 
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. Have wiird, from days of sorrow. 

From nights that hoped no morrow. 

Our present bliss should borrow, 

By contrast's power, new zest. 

And when again we n^eet. 

Will pity's throb be sweet, 
. O'er hearts that fondly mourn 

For those who'll ne'er return. 

While we united are^ 

And are mOwST blest." 

" Miss Delancy really sung con antorCy'* 
said Dav^nant with a sigh ; and he whis- 
pered to Eleanor, ** i suppose she was 
thinking of her poor lieutenant." 

" What do you know of the poor lieu- 
tenant ?" said Eleanor. 

 

" Your uncle has told me all aoout 
him — ^Do you not think she thoi:j.l*i of 
him?'' 

** I am s^ure she did,** she replied, re- 
solved to keep up in Davenant*s mind an 
impression which she believed favourable 
to her own interests : — " but it was very 

VOL. II. F 
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wrong in my guardian *to tell tales — I 
have been more honourable." 

" Because more trusted j perhaps .^" 
Eleanor did not answer, she only 
smiled significandy . Soon after the party 
broke up, and the carriages Were an- 
nounced, Mr. Morley's carriage was 
now called : but as the gentleman who 
went in search of it said, on his return, 
that it was some way off, Clara, who 
wished to get home, proposed walking 
to it ; and her companions consented. 

Clara and this gentleman and the cha^ 
verone went first, Davenant and Eleanor 
followed. Unfortunately their carriage 
stood opposite the door of a fashionable 
coffee-house, whence four young men 
issued, warm with Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, just as Davenant and Eleanor 
were passing ; and one of the gentlemen 
very rudely stood in the way of Eleanor, 
and prevented her reaching the carriage 
in which Clara and the other lady were 
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already seate»d ; the former of whom, by 
springing into the carriage hastily to 
avoid this party, had hurt her sprained 
foot severely. 

Davenant pushed the intruder away 
with his arm : on which the young man 
thrust it back rather violently, and de- 
sired to know what he meant by striking 
a gentleman ; and catching hold of his 
coat, declared he should not go till he 
had given him satisfaction. 

Davenant at last broke from him, alid 
placed the screaming and terrified Eleanor 
in the coach j then turning back, as his 
persevering foe seized his arm, he said 
in a low voice, " Do not frighten the 
ladies — ^here is my card, if you have any 
thing to say to me to-morrow." Then 
jumping in, he desired the servant to 
drive to the house of the lady who was 
with them; and they drove oflF before the 
young man had read the card, which 

f2 
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Clara had seen given, and she had also 
seen his angry countenance by the light 
of the lamp . 

She resolved therefore to inform her 
guardian of what had passed, that very 
night if he was not in bed ; and if he 
was, she determined to send him a note 
previous to his rising the next day, and 
desire him to go to Davenant before any 
thing unpleasant could take place ; and 
with this intention she tried to cahn 
her anxious feelings in the meanwhile. 
But that was no easy matter; for Eleanor, 
to whom the evening had presented a 
number of little mortifications, which 
had overcome her usual buoyant spirits, 
was now completely subdued by this un- 
pleasant alarm; and she gave way to 
violent tears, almost amounting to hyste- 
rical affection. During this agitation 
she leaned her head against Davenant's 
shoulder ; and as he tenderly supported and 
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kindly soothed her, poor Clara, who was 
really enduring excessive pain from her 
foot, was not made more easy by wit- 
nessing this scene. 

The coach stopped to set down the 
chaperone and went on again, while 
Clara looked out of the window in order 
to avoid observing what she now feared 
might be the tenderness of declared 
lovers ; and as she did so, she lifted up 
her full and burthened heart in supplica- 
tion that she might be enabled to bear 
with fortitude and calmness this severe 
trial. 

r 

Scarcely had her thoughts returned to 
earth again, and shehad begun to suspect, 
on Eleanor s redoubling her sobs, that 
she was now feigning what she had before 
really felt, in order to prolong the tender 
assiduities of Davenant, when, by the 
light of the lamps, she saw the saime 
young man running along-side of the 
coach who had assaulted Davenant ; and 
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she concluded that he meant to demand 
the promised satisfaction that mght, with 
a view to a meeting the next day. 

Terror of the most painful nature now 
took possession of her : but she had re- 
solution not to mention what she saw ; 
and Eleanor contrived so completely to 
absorb Davenant's attention by her now 
feigned indisposition, that the real ill- 
ness and deep anxiety of Clara were 
riot even suspected by either of them : 
and a feeling which she could not conquer, 
made her resolve not to complain and 
ask to put her foot up on the seat by 
Eleanor — no, not though she died from 
the forbearance. And while Davenant 
uttered and Eleanor heard the words 
" Dear girl ! My sweet Eleanor ! " — even 
Clara's presence seemed forgotten by 
them both. 

At length they reached home, and 
Davenant insisted on taking out the ap- 
parently nerveless Eleanor in his arms. 



He then returned to hand out Clara, 
wondering that he had never seen her 
offer to assist Eleanpr in any way as she 
rose to get to the step of the coach. But 
his wonder ceased, when, on reaching the 
carriage, and receiving no answfer when 
he announced his return, he ascended the 
stejp^ and found Clara cold, pale, and in- 
sensible in one corner of the seat. 

Self-reproved for his long neglect of 
her, he now bore her from the coach 
with trembling anxiety to a w)fa in the 
dining-parlour, where her appearance so 
much resembled death that Davenant 
experienced considerable alarm, till Eleq.- 
nor assured him she had only fainted, 
and that stimulating scents would soon 
revive her. But there were none in the 
house ; and a gentleman who had entered 
the parlour after Davenant and Clara, 
now ran out of it again, and returned 
soon with salts and hartshorn, which ^ 
Eleanor took without looking at him ; 
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and on their application Clara revived, to 
the great relief of Davenant, who de- 
manded of Eleanor to what she attributed 
Clara's illness. 

Eleanor was ready with an answer : 
sh*^ therefore whispered in reply, '^ Did 
you not hear at the party that the 54th 
re;nTrient of foot was ordered to the West 
Indies  immediately ?" 

'' I did ; and is that the regiment 
where.... .^'* 

^•Yes." 

''* Oh, then all this is accounted for." 

Q>^a now recovered her senses, and 
openpfl her eyes : but the moment she 
beheli the stranger who had followed 
the party in, who had fetched the medi- 
cin^«, and who had now retiried into the 
back of the room, she eagerly exclaimed, 
•fixing on him a look of terror and aversion, 
" Wiiat does that man do here ? and 
what brings him hither .^" And as she 
spoke, she evidently threw her right arm 
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round Davenant, who hung over her, as 
if she meant to protect him. 

This exclamation turned all eyes on 
the stranger, who gracefully approaching, 
though in considerable emotion, exclaim- 
ed, " Be easy, sweet soul ! and never let 
me see such an expression of hate and 
terror of me again on the sweetest face 
in the world, or I shall die of it for ever. 
Mr. Davenant, I am the unfortunate 
gentleman to whom you gave your card 
just now." 

"Then, sir, let us retire." 

** No, sir, I must speak here. — ^When 
I saw your name, I thought the sight 
would have killed me. And have I (said 
I to myself) been affronting that noble 
and generous Mr. Davenant! who not 
only saved my poor brother John's life in 
India, but his fame, and very likely his 
soul too ! So I ran as fast as I could 
after the carriage, which, luckily for me, 
stopped to set down ; and here I am with 

f5 
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a head full of wiue, but a heart full of 
gratitude, to make any apology that you 
think fit. O ]^r. Davenant, what would 
poor John 0'Byr*e feel if he knew that 
his brother had lifted his arm against 
you!, O sir! if you have any pity in your 
mature, do lay your cane across my 
shoulder, and then I shall be easy." 

All this was uttered with such volu- 
bility that Davenant could not interriipt 
him. But now taking his hand^ he said, 
^* he could not have been sorry for any 
circumstance that had made him known 
^0 Colonel O'Byrne, a gallant and muph- 
respected officer, if that circumstance 
had not alarmed the ladies present ; and 
he assured him, that of his pardon he was 
certain ; bjut that he required him. to ask 
that o^ Miss . Delancy a»d Miss Mus- 
grave,'* 

** Oh ! you are on}y too generous to 

* « 

me," replied O'Byrne: '' ask pardon of 
these sweet creaturei^!.T-rthat I^wiU;— but 
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how often ? Must I not come every day 
for a month, and ask it at stated hours ? 
But no, that would be reWard and not 
punishment, and I kww I only deserve 
the latter : And yet," added he with a 
deep sigh as he ga^ed on Clara, ** Miss 
Delancy's look of aversion gave me a 
pang sufficient to pupish the greatest 
of all sinners. — ^If>adie9, am I forgiven ? 
And will you. Miss Delancy, promise 

never to look at me in that manner 

•__ *)»> 

again r 

" I will,'* she replied, offering him 

er hand; ** except you deserve it 

» 

Then I am happy,** he exclaimed. 

" And that other young lady forgives 
you also." 

" Then good night; — ^andlhope, Mr. 
Dayenant, you will allow me to profit by 
your card; — ^not to take your life — but 
endeavour, to surprise yourj friendship ; 
for I would rather be the friend of such 
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a mati as you, than the aide-de-camp of 
an eraperor,"* 

So saying he withdrew. And Davenant 
soon followed hiift, as Clara, though her 
mmd was now relieved of the fear which 
had combined with excessive bodily 
agoiiv to cause her faintness, was unable to 
sit up a moment longer ; and Eleanor and 
her own maid assisted her to her room. 

But when there, she was unable to 
sleep from bodily and mental pain : for, 
after the scene she had witnessed in the 
ccacli, she could not doubt but thatJDa- 
venant intended to make proposals t^^ 
EICc^iKir, if he had not already done* W\ 
anri .^^e was very sure they would be 
accepted. " Still,", thought Clara, " his 
mttimer to me is at times full as tender as 
it is to Eleanor." 

The next morning Davenant called in 
about noon. He too had passed a sleep- 
less n:ght. Colonel O'Byme, (whom he 
found in the street,) after going into a 
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rapture con ceafl^g Clara, hoped he might, 
without presumption, ask whether he was 
engaged to Miss Delancy ? 

" O dear, no !" was the reply. 

" But is there no love at all between 
you ? for indeed, Mr. Davenant, I could 
not but think the sweet creature threw her 
fine arm round you, to protect you from 
me, in a manner very like love, and made 
you the mostenviable of men in my eyes." 

*' Indeed I am not so happy," replied 
Davenant. But he himself could not help 
rejonembering, and with excessive emo- 
tion, that Clara had thro 
him, and had gazed on < 
horrence. Yetheremen 
volent as she was, she ' 
and looked the same, p 
had been the object in c 

After an inquiry concerning Clara's ,• 
health and foot, Davenant exclaimed, * 
" So, Miss Delancy, I find that Colonel 
(yByme's exertjons in youj- fayi^ur ^^ 
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Other night were not the'feere result of 
spontaneous humanityj but of a tenderer 
feeling." ' 

" Nonsense!" replied Clara: " what 
has the foolish man been telling you ? " 

" No nonsense, but a serious truth to 

hira, poor fellow ! I breakfasted with 

him this morning, and he told me that 

the look of teiTor and aversion with 

which you regarded him has haunted 

him ever since ; and that the greatest 

favour I could do him wo\Ud be to give 

him an opportunity, by introducing him 

to my uncle, of obtaining from you one 

sweet and benevolent 

venture to bring him?" 

of yours I shaU be glad 

1 wish to see him only as 

e ? Are you not a«^re 

that at the Opera, at the Play, in the 

Drive, and wherever he could contrive to 

see you. Colonel O'Byrne has for a montK^ 
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past gazed at you with as constant an 
observation as astronomers bestow on a 
favourite planet ?" 

" I must own that I have thought my- 
self lately the object of his gaze : — ^but at 
first I concluded it was Eleanor, and I 
told her so." 

** So you did," said Eleanor ; ** and 
I own that I thought so too, till he called 
yours the other night the sweetest face 
in the world." * 

" He only said what he thought, poor 
man ! — and he is very ambitious of trying 
to make Miss Delancy think the same 
of his face, and of endeavouring to win 
the heart that beams in Miss Delancy's 
face. I told him I could not presume to 
determine how far he had any chance 
for success. But what says Miss De- 
lanty herself.^" 

" She says," replied Cbra with great 
emotion, " that as your friend and her 
friend she shall always be willing to see 
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and receive Colonel O'Byrne ; but that 
he never, never can be more to her than 
a friend." 

*^ But if Colonel O'Byrne asks me if 
there be any particular reason for your 
crushing his hopes — ^what am I to say .''" 

^* Is it necessary to give a reason ?'*^ 

*^ Suppose he should ask whether your 
affections are already engaged — ^what can 
I answer ?'' 

" Tell him you do not know," she re- 
plied^ turning very pale. 

^* But what if I wish to know, and pre- 
sume to ask the question ? — ^What if for 
reasons of m^ own I ask you, as a friend 
interested in your welfare, whether your 
affections are disengaged or not ?'' 

Clara, confounded at this most unex- 
pected address, got up, sat down, turned 
now pale now red, and was at first 
wholly unable to answer. Eleanor mean- 
while was equally perturbed, though from 
different feelings ; for she was stware that 
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such was Clara's diseased reverence (as 
she thought it) for truth, that she would 
answer ^' Yes," if she answered at all ; 
and that if Davenant asked whether Lieu- 
tenant Beaumont were the ohject of her 
love, she would as decidedly answer 
** No :" she therefore feared that Da- 
venant might, on hearing that nega- 
tive, begin to suspect from her confu- 
sion that he himself was the beloved 
object. She accordingly thought it bet- 
ter to interfere ; and had just begun to 
chide Davenant for putting such ques- 
tions to such a truth-speaking person, 
when Clara found courage to reply, 
" Surely^ sir, no one has a right to put 
such a question as yours to any woman : 
I therefore beg you to excuse my answer- 
ing it ; and in so doing, allow me to ob- 
serve, that I believe 1 am only asserting 
the privileges of my sex." 

" I am answered, madam," said Dave- 
nant bowing coldly and proudly; " and 
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have now no doubts remaining. You 
would have instantly said No, ingenuous 
as you are, if you could have done so 
with truth. But though the daughter of 
Mrs, Delancy does not chdose to consider 
me as her friend, I hope to be able one 
day or other to convince her that I ani 
such, and that my recent question was 
not dictated by idle curiosity." 

Clara now endeavoured to answer him^ 
but could not ; and bursting into tears 
she hastily left the room. 

** Ah ! I see, how it is ! poor O'Byme !*' 
cried Davenant, ^* and happy Beaumont ! 
for that is the name of the lieutenant, is 

it not r . 

" It is," replied Eleanor, and changed 
the subject as fast as possibly. 

The next day, as Clara was d(£sirous 
of air, though she was unable to take ex- 
ercise, she accompanied Eleanor, Dave- 
nant, and her guardian in the open ba- 
rouche to a florist's in the King's Road. 
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On their way they drove through Bond- 
street ; and while their course was im- 
peded for a few minutes by the throng of 
carriages, a young man, seeing Clara, 
came out of a shop near which they were 
detained, and begged leave to show her 
the sword which she had bespoken, as it 
was quite finished and ready to send ac- 
cording to order. 

*' A sword! — ^you order a sword, child! 
What can you want with a sword .^" ex- 
claimed her guardian to the conscious 
Clara, who was covered with blushes of 
the deepest confusion ; while Davenant, 
though he had taught himself at l^ast to 
believe all hope of Clara's being his was 
over, felt as much agitated as if he now 
suspected it for the' first time. 

Clara however, soon recovered herself, 
and replied, " I certainly do not want a 
sword for myself, sir ; but I want one as 
a gift for a military friend of mine, and 
I shall be glad to have your opinion of it." 
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'* Oh, ho ! I see how it is," said Mor- 
ley, with a significant and pleased look 
at Eleanor ; and he would have looked at 
Davenant, but his head was averted : for 
he really felt his mind relieved by the 
conviction which he now had, that what 
he had uttered, fancying it might be a 
lie, was in reality a truth. 

The young man now exhibited the 
sword, which was so handsome in all 
respects as to deserve every possible 
commendation ; and Eleanor with an arch 
smile observed, " Your military friend, 
Clara, will really be the envy of the re- 
giment." 

The young man now desired to know 
to whom and to what place the sword was 
to be sent : and Clara replied with more 
blushes, — ^for she was conscious of the in- 
terpretation t6 which her expensive gift 
had exposed her, — *' It is to be sent to 
Lieutenant Beaumont, 64th regiment, 
Lynn Regis." 
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The carriage then drove on ; and both 
Eleanor and Morley, feeling their spirits 
exhilarated by the unusual consciousness 
that they were in reality more honest 
than they had thought themselves, talked 
and laughed incessantly. But Clara was 
too oppressed by an unpleasant consci- 
ousness to speak ; and Davenant, spite of 
his better judgement^ felt displeased and 
jealous. Nor were these emotions un- 
mixed with pique, though he knew he 
had no right to feel it ; and he showed 
this feeling by carefully avoiding to look 
at or speak to Clara, and by seeming to 
be wholly engrossed by Eleanor's be- 
witching smiles, and to hang enamoured 
on her winning accents. 

Clara saw and felt his neglect, and 
almost fancied that the sword had occa- 
sioned this marked change in his man- 
ner. *^ If so," thought she, " he loves 
me, and is jealous! and O that I had but 
resolution to declare that Beaumont ne- 
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ver will, never can, be more to me than 
he already is !" 

But she could not prevail on herself 
to volunteer this assurance, and Dave- 
nant remained undeceived. 

The next morning, as soon as Dave- 
nant came, Morley. desired to see him in 
his own study : and when he entered, his 
uncle looked so grave and so distant, that 
Davenant asked whether he had offended 
him. 

" Offended me ! No : but you have 
vexed and disappointed me, I own." 

" In what, sir ?'^ 

" Why, I fear you are trifling with 
the affections of a too susceptible girl, 
Sidney." 

^^Sir!" 

** Yes ; — I see very clearly that Elea- 
nor loves you, and I think she has some 
reason to think you love her ; and yet I 
find from her that you have not made 
. her any serious proposals." 
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" Did you ask the question, sir ?" 

" I did ; because on questioning Clara 
alone concerning your behaviour to Elea- 
nor last night, she owned that during 
the drive home your behaviour to each 
other was so much that of lovers, that 
she concluded you meant to offer to 
Eleanor very soon.*' 

" Miss Delancy said this ?^ 

" Yes ; therefore I really think it my 
duty, as Eleanor's guardian, to request 
that you wilt either desist from your at- 
tentions before the poor girl's peace is 
quite destroyed, or propose to her at 
once." 

" What! before my mind is made up ?" 

" But your mind ought to be made up 
now one way or the other, Sidney." 

" I own it — I own it — ^And does Miss 
Delancy think I ought to offer to her 
friend.?" 

" To be sure she does," boldly replied 
Morley, fancying Clara's opinion had 
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more weight with his nephew than his 
own. 

" And perhaps she wishes me to offer 
to Eleanor.?'' 

" No doubt she does." 

" Did she tell you so .?" 

" Yes ; I am, I am sure she did.** 

" Well, sir," said Davenant, " the die 
is now cast ; and I hope by to-morrow I 
sh^U have quite resolved to offer to Elea- 
nor — though I could have wished to have 
had more opportunities first X)f ^ studying 
her character." 

" Nonsense!" cried Morley; " do you 
not already know that she is a beauty, a 
great heiress, full of talents and accom- 
plishments and graces, and that she loves 
you dearly .?" 

*^ The last I do not know ; — ^but that 
knowledge, sir, will be, after all, the most 
decisive with me." 

They then separated. And as Eleanor 
that day and the next thought proper to 
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ioak languid and depressed, before the . 
day ended, Davenant had offered her his 
hand, and he left the house her, accept^ 
and declared lover. 

I will not venture to assert that Clara 
slept much that night, nor that she did 
not repine at Eleanor's happiness; but 
it was not from selfish feelings only, and 
because she wished Davenant*s choice 
hud fallen on herself. She was influenced 
also by a benevolent fear, that, as Da- 
venant was evidently an artless and 
ingenuous character^ he would not be 
happy in an union with a woman whose 
habits were of a contrary nature. But 
his fate was now decided, and hers 
too she feared. Still she met the blow 
with that dignity of mind which belong- 
ed to the integrity of her character, and 
was firmly resolved to struggle with and 
to overcome a passion already hopeless, 
andi which would soon become cri- 
minal. 

VOL, II. G % 
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Elinor certainly did ail she could, to 
increase Clara's secret paiq, by the un^ 
generous triumph which she expressed ; 
for though she mor(e than suspected that 
Clara's feelings towards Davenant were 
very nearly those of love, she made a pa* 
rade of her own hopes, and of the tender 
devotion which her lover displayed to** 
wards her. 

Clara thought this conduct very unge* 
nerpU9 ; but she WQuld have excused it» 



had she known th^t Eleanor's declaration 
of conlideHce in Davenant's devoted at* 
tachment was a false one ; and that, aa 
she was only too sure, if h^ guardian 
and herself had not talent care to impress 
on his mind a conviction that Clara was 
in love with Mr- Beaumont, his choice 
would never have fallen on hei:, piqu& 
^jiAjmUmsy urged the vaunting manner, 
which, though it wounded Clara, proved 
that her happiness was nojt so secure as 
she declared it to be. 
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Clara's foot continued painful enough 
for a few days after the engagement of 
Davenant and Eleanor was known, to 
allow her to dedine going out with th^m 
either on morning expeditions or to even- 
ingparties ; and as she turned this enforced 
solitude to the best account, by fortify- 
ing her mind against the further indul- 
gence of her feelings, she could not be 
said to be miserable, though she was 
very far from b^ing happy. She Was aUo 
^c^orted by the consciousness, that no 
one but Eleanor suspected her attach* 
ment, and something whispered hep th^t 
Eleanor would not reveal her weakness 
to Davenant. 

Clara^s foot was now consklei^ably bet- 
ter ; and she resolved to decline accom- 
panying the lovers no longer. During 
her confinement, Morley had heard that no- 

\ tidings had yet been received of the poor 
Harrisons ; but that, though their credi- 

! g2 
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tors had suspeeted them of a fraudulait 
hankruptey^ it was thought they were 
Uvi^g ia gneat poverty and ohscurity 
somewhex^ in London. Clara, on hea^- ^ 
ing this, would have given a |;reat re- 
ward to any one who could have dis- 
covered their abode ; but she could not 
contrive any means of setting about such 
an inquiry. 

One morning Clara consented to ac- 
company Eleanor and her chap^one, at- 
tended by Davenant, to make cheap 
purchases at Flints on Fish-street-hill. 
Eleanor and Clara being next the door 
when tlie carriage stopped, they were 
handed out by Davenant before their 
chaperone ; and while Clara was looking 
round at the passing objects, as she was 
waiting till the old lady with them should 
have alighted, she saw a man shabbily 
dressed pass on the other side of the 
street with a very quick step, and was 



eonrinced that she beheld the long-lost 
Mr* Harrison. She communicated her 
eonvictiDns to Eleanor, who was now 
following the old Lady into the shop ; and 
though Eleanor tried to detain her, s;^e 
instantljTyforgetting'her recent lameness,^ 
ran down the street, keeping the sup^ 
posed Mr. Harrison in sight, till she 
saw him disappear iii a shop just round 
the comer. 

Eleanor and Davehant now came up^ 
with her as she stopped to take breath^^ 
and Davenant chid her for forgetting her 
hot. 

** Hbw could I think of myself,** cried 
she, " at such a moment ! — ^But I must^ 
go into that shop after him.'* 

" Pr^y do not,'' said Eleanor eagerly r 
" it would be cruelty, and not kindness, to 
force Mr. Harrison, if it be really he, to^ 
be seen against his wilL" 

And Davenant, who had heard the mis- 
fortunes and. disappesurance of the Harris 
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sons discussed, was inclined to Eleanor's 
opinion. However, as Clara was  al- 
ready in the shop, and Davenant fol- 
lowed her, Eleanor was forced to go 
too. 

But there was no Mr. Harrison to 
be seen. Still, as Clara )vas sure that 
she had seen him enter, she entreated to 
know whether a gentl«nan of the name 
of Harrison did not lodge there-: and after 
a Ktjtle hesitation the shopman said that 
a person of the name of Harrison and 
his family did certainly occupy the apart- 
ments on their, second floor, but that 
they never saw any one. 

** O yes ! I am sure they will see me,'* 
cried Clara ; and she had scarcely added, 
"take up this card to them," when Mr. 
Harrison^ unconscious what was going for- 
ward, came down stairs and re-entered the 
shop. He started at seeing Clara • and 
EleanQr, and would have retreated : but 
Clara seized his arm ; and bursting into > 
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tears as she gazed on his indigent ap-* 
pearance, his pale, cheek, and anxious 
countenance, she faltered out, " My 
dear Mr. Hamson, why have you so long 
and so cruelly hidden yourself from your 
friends ?" 

Eleanoo: too, but with embarrassment, 
now came forward and reprbached him 
as Clara had done ; while Clara begged 
to see his wife and family. Excessive 
emotion at fitst prevented Mr. Harrison 
from readying ; but at length he said he 
would prepare his wife for the visit, and 
left them. 

" Had I not better return to Flint's,**^ 
said Davenant, " to the old lady..^" 

" Certainly, certainly," said Eleanor 
eagerly. 

But Clara, who wished him to witness 

r 

a scene which would, she thought, be the 
means of interesting him in her friends' 
favour, as she knew his power to serve 
them was great, requested him not to go 
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till Mr. Harrison came back. When Kfe 
didyshe presented Davenant to him, whom 
Mr. Harrison remembered when he was 
a boy ; and she asked if he might not ac- 
company them up-stairs. 

" Certainly," said Harrison ; " it is 
less painful to have strangers witness our 
change of fortune than friends : — ^but my 
poor wife wishes to see such dear friends 
as you and Miss Musgrave j and if what 
the papers tell us is true; Mr. Davenant 
has a right to follow Miss Musgrave any 
^whe^e.'* 
^ Davenant smiled, Eleanor blushed^ 
Clara sighed, and followed Harrison up 
the dark and narrow stairs, which led to 
a lasgCj low, dark room looking into a 
court, where three fine girls were busily 
employed working muslin for a mainte- 
nance (as they afterwards learnt), and a 
fourth was copying music. 

As soon ^s the poor girls saw Clara and 
Eleanor, they ran up to them, and hang- 
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ihg fondly round them, wept out a wel* 
oome ; while both their> visitors were tt>6 
much affected at the endenoes of in- 
digence and virtuous industry around 
them, to be able to speak: — nor Was 
Davenant an unmoved spectator of the 
scene; 

A door which led to an inner apart^ 
ment now opened, and Mrs. Harrison' 
appearedyjeaning onthe arm of herhus-- 
band and walking with difficulty ; while * 
on her pale face and meagre person few ' 
traces remained of that excelling love-- 
liness which had so long provoked the* 
envy of Mrs. Somerville, and had beem 
one of the causes of her present di*- 
stress.. 

She received Clara and Eleanor witK^ 
great affectiioni and declared they' were • 
the only friends of her better days whom ^ 
she could bear to see, because sh e was » 
sure that . they had no pleasur e in wit-- 

G 
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nessing a scene like the present ; and if 
Mr. Davenant was worthy (and she; did 
not doubt but he was) the hand of Elea- 
' nor Musgrave, she knew he would com- 
miserate as strongly as they did, what 
she might call undeserved obloquy and 
misfbrtune. 

Mrs. Harrison was now placed on a 
couch by her affectionate husband; and 
as she lay there supported by pillows, 
her visitors sat near her, in o^der that 
they might hear what she said, as her 
illness had rendered her voice faint ; and 
her husband seated himself on the couch 
by her. 

*' My dear friend," said Clara, " I was 
ttot prepared to see you so very ill-r-but 
you are better, I hope?" 

^ Yes ; for since my girls and their 
fether have procured employment I am 
happier;. and as medicine and attendance 
are very expensive things, you know, I 
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eannot afford to be ill ; and if I get well, 
I can perhaps earn .money too." 

** Oh ! my dear young friends/' eried 
Harrii?on, "there is the pang, the greatest* : 
pang of all — to see that woman, rich, well- 
born, and accustomed to luxuries, now 
in this miserable unhealthy place, and 
talking of working for her bread I " 

" It must not be — it shall not be," cried 
Clara and Eleanor at once, and Davenant 
turned away. "" 

" It mu^t bfe, or we must submit to 
owe pecuniary obligation ; and my pride is 
not yet sunk so low,*' said Mrs. Harri- 
son. 

At this moment a fine boy of about 
three years old ran up stairs, and 
bounded into the room, saying, "Mamma, 
Pkpa, don't you know it is my bifth-day, 
and that I always used to have a plum- 
pudding for my dinner ? *but Mary says 
she can't make one now." 

This artless remonstrance occasioned 
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a sifence of a minute or two. At length 
Mr. Harrison^ seating the little pleader 
on his knee, said in a hoarse voice, 
'^ My dear James, we never m»n to 
keep birth-days in our family again; 
but Mary may buy you two penny- 
worth of raisins, as you are a good child 
and it is your birth-day : ** and the de- 
lighted child, after struggling to get from 
Clara who wanted to kiss him, because 
he was so eager to procure the plums, 
ran out of the room in a transport of in- 
fantine joy. 

" No no," sud Mr. Harrison^ *^poor 
child! thy parents have had enough of 
keeping birth-days. — I supposeyouknow, 
young ladies/ that our present misfor- 
tunes are wholly owing to that little 
dance we gave to celebrate the return of 
our son Richard, on his birth-day?'* 

" No, indeed we did not,** said Clara 
with great emotion, casting a side look 
at Eleanor^ wjbo turned excessively pale. 
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" Yes, some one was- so- cruel as to ga 

ahd tell the SomerviUes-^No, to tdlAfrs. 

Somerville, that we had fine company, 

fine music, fine wmes, — such as Cham*^ 

pidgne, and, I believe. Burgundy ; pines,. 

grapes; in short — suchasuppper as. even 

in our best days we could not have pur'- 

chased, and which was, you know, entire-^ 

ly made up of the remnants of presents 

given us by our friends. This made Mr. 

Somerville conclude I had made a secret 

purse and a fraudulent bankruptcy : there** 

fore, when I had the prospect of getting 

into a lucrative trade, he refused to sign 

my certificate, and even persuaded my 

other creditors, formerly my well wishers, 

to belieye with him, that I was a dishonest 

man, nay I might say a villain . Being thus 

deprived of reputation, I could not bear 

to remain where I fancied every eye I 

met reproached me ; and we removed to 

London, resolving to hide ourselves from 

every one : while the remittances which 
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my eldest son in India had sent me 
were dl expended very soon, in trying to 
restore that dear sufferer, whose health 
sunk under the consciousness of disgrace^ 
though she knew it to be unmerited; 
and at length we were forced to remove 
hither.'^ 

" But why," cried Clara, "did you not 
apply to us to clear your asp^sed fame 
to Mr. Somerville ? " -^ 

** You were in London, and he refused 
even to see or hear from me."* 

" But he is in London now, and we 
will go to him directly,** said Eleanor ri- 
sing, trembling in every limb. 
r ** It is too late now,** said Mr. Harri- 
son ; " the business is disposed of." 

** But another business may be pro- 
cured,** cried Davenant ; " nay,, it ^Ajfi/? 
be procured.'* And the sanguine Cla^ 
already saw what she wished accom- 
plished. 

"You are very good,** said the husband 
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and wife ; and the latter added, " But 
Mr. Somerville is an impracticable man 
-—or rather his wife is an impracticable 
woman : and I do not know why exactly, 
but she always seemed to hate me, yet I 
never gave her any offence." 

^* Yes, you did — 4(he greatest offence 
possible," cried Eleanor : " you were far 
more beautiful, more amiable, and more 
admired than herself; and though not 
richer than she was, you lived in a more 
elegant style and kept better company.'* 

^* I wish she could see me now,'* meekly 
replied Mrs. Harrison glancing her faded 
eyes first on herself and then round the 
room, ** and I think her malice towards 
me would be soon at an end." 

Eleanor . started from her seat, and 
turning to the window sobbed audibly; 
whUe Davenant, pleased with emotion 
which he attributed to genuine sensibi- 
lity, tenderly tried to soothe her irrftated 
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feelings, by whispering.promises- to be a 
&iend to Mr. Harrison. 

" But can you . cure her evident disease ?- 
-—can you re&tore her. to what she was be- 
fore.^" Here her sobs redoubled^ 

4 

"O dear Eleanor !*' said Mi*. Harrison^ 
^**would such heartt^ as yours were mere 
common ! But indeed we were shocked 
and surpri&ed to^ find we' had a secret 
foe; — ^for whOi,but some one who hated 
us,, could have told Mrs, Somervillasuch 
lies€onoerfiing our party ?. and wethought^y 
except Mrs»SomerV'ille^. we had. not an. 
enemy> in the world? 

Clara now looked earnestly at Elea-r 
nor, and. saw her. bosom heave convuK 
sively. 

"By the bye,? continued Mrsi Hiuri- 
son, "some one assured us it was you, op 
Miss Delancy^ Eleanor, . who gave Mr4. 
Som^rville such a false and fatal de^ 
scription of our entertainment. Bufrlknew 
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it^ould not be, and I was quite angry at 
any one's daring to accuse you." 

Eleanor s good feelings were now for- 
cibly awakened by the voice of com- 
punction, and giving way to their die* 
tates she precipitated herself at the feet 
of Mrs. Harrison ; and seizing her hand 
exclaimed, "But it wets I who did you 
this injury: — yet not as an enemy, but a 
friend: I did it to tease your known enemy 
Mrs. Somerville, — ^and you know the 
rest. But I shall never forgive myself 
as long as I live!" 

Surjprise, consternation and sorrow, 
now kept every one silent but Clara, who 
eagerly assured Mrs. Harrison that Elea- 
nor had injured her most unconsciously, 
and that she deeply lamented that Mrs. 
Harrison had not instantly informed, 
Eleanor of the charge, as by that mean» 
all would have, been cleared up. 

** But how could I bear to wot(nd her 
feelings by telling her of so severe ait 
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accusation against her, which I did wft 
believe she deserved ? But rise, Miss 
Musgrave, pray do — ^I forgive you.'' 

"But I shall never forgive myself," 
said Eleanor as she rose. 

While a sort of uncomfortable silence 
had now stolen over the whole family of 
Harrison, which Eleanor eagerly broke 
by repeated solicitations to drive diriectly 
to Mr. Somerville's, Davenant told Mr. 
Harrison that he had a particular and 
great favour to beg of him; which was,^ that 
he would set off immediately, for him, to 
hii> estate in Surrey. " I understand, sir/ 
said he, " that you were bred to the law^ 
but relinquished it for a very lucrative 
trade. You are therefore, as a quondam 
. lawyer, and a man of business, the very 
person I want. 1 find my late uncle had 
a dishonest steward, and 1 want some 
one to go and see if he cannot be made 
to disgorge some of his ill-gotten wealth : 
-r-but, sir, you must not delay a day." And 
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th€ gratified Harrison, really deceived by. 
Davenant's manner into believing that he 
wanted his assistance, and preferred him 
on the occasion from a conviction of 
his integrity, eagerly expressed his willing- 
ness to set off directly ; while Eleanor 
and Clara, who suspected Davenant's 
motive, found it difficult to suppress the 
tears of pleasure and approbation. 

** Now, sir," saidDavenant, ^* let me speak 
to you below stairs ;'* and when they re- 
turned, Harrison said he was going to 
take a place in the coach and get his 
best suit out of pawn : in the meanwhile 
he begged his girls to pack him up- some 
linen, &c. 

** You may think me a poor foolish 
woman,"cried his agitated wife;/* but the 
idea that I shall see you, Alfred, look 
like a gentleman again is very delightful 
tome!" while Hart^ison, pressing Da- 
venant's hand, ni^d^ed adieu to the rest. 
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for he could not speak, and ran down 
stairs* 

In a few minutes more, (and while 
Davenant was assuring Mrs. Harrison 
that his pride would n^t allow him to 
suffer the wife and children of his ag^it^ 
as he was now proud to call Mr..Harrisony 
to remain in such lodgings as these,) the 
little boy burst into the room, saying,. 
" Papa had sent in a great big piece of 
cold plum pudding, which was, t& be 
fried for dinner/* 

" Parents are weak fond creatures, yoi» 
see,'' cried Mrs , Harrison, smiling through 
tears ; " but I see, sir,, that my husband' 
considers this as a day of rejoicing, owing; 
to your kindness; — and especially as,, 
through your means, young ladies,, we 
hope to be restored to- our good name.^ 

" I shall not know 'a moment's peace 
till I have convinced Mr, Somerville,**' 
said Elqanor ;. '* and this terrible, lessoi;^ 
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will not^ I trust, be lost on oie in future 
life." . 

"Amen/' said Davenant solemnly; 
and Eleanor felt rebuked and ashamed. 

Davenant now told Mrs. Harribon that, 
as her guardian till her husband return- 
ed, he should insist on finding healthier 
and better lodgings for her, .and should 
go in search of them immediately. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was now quite 
overcome with all that had passed, was 
really too weary to object, even if she had 
had the inclination : and gracefully beg* 
ging Davenant to believe she w&s sensible 
as she ought to be of his delicate atten- 
tions, she pressed Clara's hand, kissed 
Eleanor, who threw herself sobbinig on 
her neck, and then desired her eldest 
daughter to lead her to her chamber. 

Clara and Eleanor then followed Da- 
venant, who had gone to eall up the car- 
riage; and aftqr they were seated, they 
drove to Flintlpto take up their wonder- 
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ing and half-angry companion. They 

* - 

then, as they were not far from Clapham, 
drove thither over London-bridge, by 
Davenanf s desire, in search of lodgings; 
and having found very convenient ones 
on the edge of Clapham-common, which 
could be entered that evening, they re- 
entered London over Westminster-bridge, 
and drove to the houses of Mr. Somer- 
ville. They luckily found him at home : 
and Clara, not without tears, described her 
su^essful effort tp follow Mr. Harrison, 
and the whole scene of his poverty and his 
distress. She then described the agony 
of Eleanor, at finding that his misery and 
his injured fame proceeded froni her false 
statement to Mrs. Somerville. ' Here 
Eleanor, the self-judged Eleanor, took 
up the narrative ; and,, with all the elo- 
quence of compunction and of truth, con- 
fessed even her motives for the statement 
which she gave ; and earnestly conjured 
Mr. Somerville, if h^ ^1 believed Mr, 
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Harrison a fraudulent bankrupt, to go 
and visit him at his lodgings in the 
city. 

Mr. Somerville, who was really a good^ 
natured man, could not resist the evi« 
dence now brought before him ; and hie 
expressed his sorrow for having b«en 
made the instrument of such sufiering 
to a mani whom he had once so highly 
esteemed. 

*^ Then, sir," cried Davenant, " I trust 
that you will instantly set about signing 
the certificate yourself, and convincing 
tfafie other creditors of this injured man's 
entire innOQencerjrr-and if necessary I 
will diraW'Up a p£k^^ of the whole for 
these ladies to sign." 

" I trust it is not necessary, sir," said 
Mr. Somerville. And the visitors de- 
parted, leaving Mr. SbmerviUe rather 
perplexed to know how his wife would re* 
lish the commuacation which he had to 



LUgna 
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make to her, wh^ she returned from he? 
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drive in the Park. But wheo he gave 
her a detail of Mrs. Harrison s ill looks 
and altered pierson, and described minute- 
ly her excessive indigence, and the com- 
plete humiliation which her pride and that 
of her husband had received, she looked 
and spoke most graciously; and quite 
approved her husband's going instantly 
to the creditors, that '*^^the poor man 
Ql^ison** might be enabled to get an 
nonest livelihood some way or other as 
soon as possible. 

But the .benevolent being who vras be- 
come deeply interested in the fate of tiie 
Harrisons, and the more so because his 
affianced wife had occasioned their suffer* 
ings, did not intend that *Hhe poor man 
Harrison" should get an " honest liveli- 
hood" in any way but the best possible : 
and having learnt in what hou6(; he 
had been offered a share of the busi" 
ness^ he went to the jpsrincipal partner, 
who, from a knowledge of Harrison's 
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abilities and integrity, had offered him 
the share; and he found, as he expected, 
that that share was disposed of;, but 
finding also that a much more consider- 
able share was still to be obtained, he 
resolved to purchase it for Mr. Harri- 
son, — ^and to be paid five per cent, for 
the money so advanced. Then with a 
lightened heart Davenant rejoined Clara 
and Eleanor, having hired a glass coach, 
in vi^hich, after a hasty dinner at five, he 
desired them to call on the Harrisons, 
and convey them to their lodgings — giv- 
ing Mrs. Harrison a certain sum as part 
of the salary in advance which he had 
settled on her husband as his agent. 

The commission was a delightful one, 
though the delight had to poor Eleanor 
considerable drawbacks ; but Clara's eyes 
were brilliant with benevolent pleasure. 
Clara's brow was unconscious of any 
cloud which conscious error had gathered 

VOLv II. H 
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there : and while Davenant looked at her, 
he again thought the poor lieutenant was 
a very rich and enviable man. 

I shall only add on this subject, that 
Mrs. Harrison suffered herself and chil- 
dren to be removed to the country lodg- 
ing ; and th&t her health was so much 
restored by the  country air, by better 
food, and by recovered peace of mind, 
that when Mr. Harrison returned to 
town at the end of a fortnight, in con- 
sequence of ' a letter from Davenant, 
the affectionate husband shed tears of 
joy and thankfulness, as he held his 
once more smiling wife to his heart. 
The business on which Davenant sent for 
him raised his happiness to itis cliinax : 
and in a few weeks he was one of the 
principal partniers in a long-establishfed 
and safe house in the metropolis ; and 
his wife and children were restored to 
their situation in society. 



/ 
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Preparations w6re now nraldng f or the 

marriage of Davenant and Eleanor; when 

. the former was foi?6ed^o, go into Surrey on 

business, as he really had employed a 

very acute lawyer, though, he was not 

yet gone down, to transact for him the 

business on which, merely as an excuse 

-for giving him money, he had employed 

,Mr. Harrison. To Surrey therefore he 

,went, meaning to stay a few days at his 

.estate. . 

.He had not been gone long, when he 
i wrote to Eleanor, and informed her that 
he was unexpectedly obliged to hasten to 
another part of the country, to sefe an old 
friend whom he had known in India, as 
that friend was, he found, ' involved in a 
law-suit, and wanted to see him ; and that 
this unfortunate circumstance iBvould de- 
. tain him longer away from London. 

Two dj^^s after, Eleanor was informed 
that a gentleman wished to see her ; and 

h2 
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as soon as she entered the room, the said 
gentleman put a pap^r and a guhiea in 
her hand, told her he came from Mr. 
Darby, Sir Richard Mildred's solicitor, 
and vanished before Eleanor could re- 
cover her presence of mind. On open- 
ing the paper, she found that it was a 
subpoena to appear as Sir Richard Mil- 
dred's witness, at a trial for defamation, 
in which George Bellamy, gentleman, 
was plaintiff, and Sir Richard Mildred, 
baronet, defendant. Eleanor nearly faint- 
ed at this temble summons ; — and Clara 
and Morley, who now entered the room, 
were startled at her excessive paleness 
and agitation : but Clara was at no loss 
to account for it, when she read the paper 
which Eleanor gave her. It was now 
Eleanor s painful task to explain the whole 
business to her guardian, conjuring him 
to save her, if he could, from appearing 
in a court of justice ; which she thought 
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might be prevented if Sir Richard was 
informed that she must on oath unsay 
the strojigest part of what she had ad- 
vanced, and therefore must injure rather 
than serve his cause. 

*^ Have you then been so base," cried 
Morley, " as to say, and thereby injure 
an innocent man, what you cannot 
swear ? I blush for you, and have a mind 
to leave you to the public disgrace which 
you merit." 

Clara could have said, " She merits 
•not disgrace, according to your own prin- 
ciples, sir : for you know you always say 
there is no harm in a little white lying ; 
and you saw no harm in Eleanor's lies 
to Mrs. Somerville." 

" You forget, sir, I did not mean to 
injure Mr. Bellamy," replied Eleanor in 
a faltering voice. 

" No, nor Mrs. Harrison," observed 
Clara; " and yet you see what unexpected 
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mischief may attend any demtion irom^ 
truth." , 

" There! don-t preach,; Ctofi," cried- 
Morley ; ** but let us seewhsit is to be' 
done in this bad business." 

At this moment a letteF was brought 
to Mr. Morley, from Sir Richard Mil- 
dred, stating that, on finding Mr. Bel-> 
lamy was candidate for the place of 

master to a free-school at — ; i» 

Surrey, he had thought it his duty to 
write to those in whose hands the ap- 
pointment to it was vested, to say " that 
Mr. Bellamy, though a man of letters 
and learning, was not a fit person to be 
intrusted with such a charge, as he had 
treated a son of his cruelly, and inflicted 
on him such corporal punishment as 
no master ought to inflict for any crime 
whatever ; he having actually dragged 
him by the hair of the head into the mid- 
dle of the room ; and that the hair had 
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been literally torn off in more places tlian 



oneT 



In consequence of this letter — a libel as 
the law called it (it having been written . 
and circulated) — Mr, Bellamy was refused 
the appointment ; and had therefore 
brought an action for damages against Sir 
Richard, who was consequently obliged 
to summon MissMusgrave as his witness; 
and hj& concluded the subpoena would 
be seryed that day, as the assizes would 
comnxterice the day after the next, at 
Guildford, the county .town. 

*• Well, this will be no agreeable sur- 
prisQ. to n)y pp6r nephew, Miss Mus- 
g^ave," observed Morley. 

** O sir! must he know it?'* cried 
Eleanor. 

" How can it be concealed, if you ap- 
pear in. a court?" 

In bitter regrets on Eleanor's side, 
in very severe animadversions on her 
guardian's, and in fruitless attempts 
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fram Clara to console Eleanor and pacify 
Morley, while she urged their 'setting 
off immediately in search of Sir Richard, 
whose letter was dated "Guildford/' the 
day passed. 

The next day brought a still more 
perplexing letter to Eleanor, frofti Da- 
venant ; in which he informed her that 
the friend whom he had known in India 
was a friend of hers, Mr. Bellamy ; and 
that on his arrival at his house he found 
him in a difficult situation out of which 
he had fortunately remembered it was 
in her power to deliver him, as she was, 
he had since recollected, a witness of 
the whole of the alleged assault on 
Master Mildred : and as h,e hoped, by a 
private examination of witnesses, and by 
referring the business to arbitration, to 
prevent the matter from coming to a law- 
suit, Mr. Bellamy earnestly requested her 
to set off with her guardian and friend for 
(juildford ; that by bearing her testimony 
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in his defence she might convince Sir 
Richard of his error, and induce him 
to retract the charge that had prevent- 
ed his election ; which, however, he 
trusted would still take place, if the ac- 
cusation against him was gotten rid of. 

^^ Well," said Morley, " you are really, 
Mis^ Eleanor, like the bat in the fable 
now ; and have the singular, and I must 
say dishonourable distinction of being 
subpoenaed on both sides, as a friend to 
be relied on ! O my poor high-souled 
nephew ! what will he feel when he hears 
this ! But comie, let us order horses, 
and set off for Guildford." And Eleanor, 
overwhelmed with a variety of painful 
feelings, found herself very soon on the 
ro^d to Surrey. 

Tlie journey was not made more plea- 
sant to her by .the observations which 
occasionally escaped her guardian, who 
could not h^p owning that he thought 

h5 
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the present a much worse business than 
that of Harrison*s, and that he feared 
his nephew would net}er get over it-. 
Eleanor wished to be able to say, ** Then 
let him break with me and welcome !*' 
But a sense of conscious degradation 
kept down her pride of heart, and she re- 
mained silent an4 unhappy. 

Clara, meanwhile was not equally un- 
happy, but she was equally silent. She 
too thought that Davenant would be 
shocked at this new proof of Eleanor's 
laxity of principle as it appeared to her ; 
and she felt that he had an opportunity 
of breaking, if he wished it, an engage* 
ment whichj she was sure, would be to 
him the source of future unhappiness : 
and disinterestedly even, without any 
view to herself, Glara could not grieve at 
the probable result of -this affair, espe- 
cially as she was convinced Eleanor did 
not love Davenant ; and she even sus- 
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pected that, if she loved ?iny one^ it was- 
a Captain Lethbridge, a lieutenant in the 
guards, 

When^they reached Guildford, Morley^ 
inquired at the first inn to which they/ 
drove, whether Sir Richard Mildred was^ 
there, and. they found thait he was : and 
while Eleanor, nearly fainting, threw 
herself o ji Glare's shoulder, Mdrley 
alighted aind^went into the house. He 
soou -came back, to say that he found 
Mr, Bellamy with his friends jCrid law-* 
yers,; and Sir Richard with his, were then 
met to settle matters amicably if possi- 
ble, and prevent thp^ business from going 
into a court of justice ; that they were 
only just assembled, and that Eleanor 
could not. have arrived at a more foi^tu- 
nate moment. 

" But who," thought Eleanor, ^' are 
Mr. Bellamys friends? , Surely Dave- 
nant is one of them:." Aiid her knee^ 
trembled under her 30 muchj that she 
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could scarcely walk, though supported by 
Clara. 

As Morley expecte'd, when he desired 
to be shown into Sir Richard's apart- 
ment, he wa6 told that he was engaged, 
and could not be spoken with. But 
having desired the waiter to say that 
Mr. Morley and Miss Musgrave were 
waiting for admission, they heard Sir 
Richard and Mr. Bellamy both ex- 
cl!lim, *^ Miss Musgrave! How for- 
tunate!** in a tone of joy; for each 
thought that her evidence would be fa- 
vourable to him and his cause ; and this 
consciousness did not render Eleanor's 
trembling limbs more steady as she en- 
tered the room. 

As soon as Davenant saw her he ran 
to meet her ; and observing her excessive 
paleness and agitation, he tenderly said 
in a low voice, ** Dear girl, how kind it 
was in you to come so soon ! But why 
this emotion ? Remember, you ^e not 
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in a court of justice, but amongst friends." 
And as he drew her arm under his, while 
Clara supported her on the other side, he 
said within himself, " I did not think 
she had had so much shrinking delicacy 
of feeling." 

Sir Richard rose on Eleanor's entrance, 
and^or him^ made her a most gracious 
bow. But Bellamy eagerly took her hand 
and said, ^* Thanks, dear 'Miss Mus- 
grave ; now you are come all will go weM 
with me." * 

" Now, Mr. Lennox," said Sir Richard 
pompously to his counsel, " now, sir, 
you will hear my complete justification ; 
as tliis young4ady, and a most respect- 
able young lady, is rrly sole and sufficient 
witness." 

" Pbz/r witness !" cried Bellamy ; *'she 
is mine^ sir : / sent for her, sir." 

" And I subposnaed her, sir," said Sit 
Richard in a thundering voice, while Bel- 
lamy looked at Eleanor with surprise and 
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suspicion; and Davehant whispered her 
 That man is certainly mad ; — ^what doesi 
he mean ? '* 

^* But, sir, I haye the honour to call 
Miss Musgrave my friend," cried Bel- 
lamy ; ^^ and as she witnessed all that 
passed at the moment of the pretended 
assault, I requested her to come hither — l 
and here she is.** 

^» Mr* Bellamy,", said SirRicJiard, r I 
must still repeat my assurance, that 
though you might send for Miss Mus- 
grave, I sidpodfiaed her. Answer, ma- 
dam, did T not. '^" 

•• You did, sir," she replied in a voice 
scarcely audible from emotion. 

** You hear," observed Sir Richard : 
*' Nowthen put a few questions to the lady, 
Mr. Lennox :". and Davenant, involunta- 
rily withdrawing his arm from Eleanor's, 
whose confusion now&eeraed to him to look 
riiore like shame than modesty, awaited 
what was to follow in painful alarm. 
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To his first questions, such a$ Was she 
with Lady Sophia at Mr. Bdlamy's oa 
such a day? and so on, she answered in 
the affirmative; but when he asked her 
whether she did not see. Mr. Bellamy 
drag Master Mildred by the hair of the 
head into the middle of the room^ 4she 
replied in an audible voice^ ahd in an 
impressive manner^ ♦* NOj^ I MB not." 

♦* You did not !" vociferated &r 
Richard : ^^ Hecollect yourself, madam, 
and do not force me to regret, that we ar6 
not in court, and that you are not exa« 
mined on your oatth, madam/" • 

•* You are severe, sir," cried Davenant; 
** I shall not allow, this lady to be in» 
suited." 

" Well then, madam," observed Mr. 
Lennox, *^ if you dicj not see that, what 
rfii/you see.^" 

" Through the. window I gaw Mr. 
Bellamy drag Master Mildred into th^ 
middle of the room." 
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" Aye, through the window only; 
therefore it might still be by the hair of 
the head." 

•' I hope I may be allowed to say, sir, 
that the windo,w being quite open, I could 
see as well as if I had been in the room, 
and Mr. Bellamy did not touch Master 
Mildred's, head." 

'^ But did you not, madam," said Sir 
Richard, ' ^ tell me a different story ^ " 

^' I confirmed a different story by my 
* Yes,' and I own It to my shame." 

" And, madam, did you. not say you 
saw marks of hair having been torn off, on 
Master Mildred's head ; and the mark of 
fingers on his cheek .^" ^: 

" Yes, sir." 

^* And did not Augustus say that Mr. 
Bellamy had done it .^ — and did not you 
believe him .^ " 

*' No ; nor did I ever say that I be- 
lieved him. I believed then, and I do 
now, that the hair was torn off and the 
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blow given by a little boy whom Mr. 
Bellamy also dragged by the arm into the 
middle of the room, whose ear was then 
bleeding from a bite which Master Mil- 
dred had given him.'* 

" And pray, madam," said Sir Richard, 
" if I am to believe that you are speak- 
ing the truth now, what was your motive 
for telling me a falsehood ? You know 
it was from my reliance on your integrity 
that I took my son from that admirable 
master, in whom I had before such con- 
fidence ; and I think, madam, the injured 
Mr. Bellamy called you h^friendr 

" He did me, I own, more honour 
than I deserve, sir," replied Eleanor, 
bursting into tears ; '^ but I was then and 
am now his most sincere friend, and 
never thought that I should seem or be 
his enemy." 

** Explain, madam." 

" Sir, Lady Sophia with many tears 
and entreaties conjured me to say as she 
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said, s^ndto confirm her ^declaration that 
she saw Mr. Bellamy drag her son into 
the middle of the room by the hair of his 
head, as she declared that it would kill 
her to have her son go back to that school ;, 
and she knew, sir, you would not believe 
her unless I confirmed what; she assert- 
ed; therefore, sir, a^ Mr. Bellamy told 
her she would do him a favour by taking 
her son away, I thought I was obliging, ; 
not hurting my respected friend, by^ say- 
ing * Yes,* when I ought in conscience, 
I owii, to have said ^ No.**' 

*' So then," whispered Morley to pa-. 
venant, ^^ ij wa^ only a white lie at last; 
no malice in it." ! ^ .: 

** Only a white, lie!" murmured out*. 
Davenant with a deep sigh. 

" And what you have now said, ma- 
dam, you are willing to confirm on oath,, 
are you ?'* 

'• I am : nay I implore, sir, tc;^ be put 
on my oath." 
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" Be it so then, maddm ; I am a ma- 
gistrate, and can receive it.'* 

Davenarit and Morley were now each 
goiag angrily to interfere, when Clara 
pressed forwiard and begged to be Iieard. 
" Let me observe, Sir Richard,*' she said, 
" that you must know little of human 
nature, if you do not see that my poor 
friend's present assertions bear all the 
marks of genuine truth, and also of ge- 
nuine compunction, for haviog been led, 
through kind but mistaken compliance 
with Lady Sophia's maternal fondness, 
to confirm a lie put as it were Into her 
mouth, and one of which she could riot 
foresee the painful consequences. XJndec 
these circumstances, sir, allow me to say,^ 
that accepting the oath which Miss Miis-f 
grave, in humble and affecting contrition 
of spirit, has offered to take, would be an 
insult, sir, to her feelings and character, 
which both as a man and a gentleman 
you ought not to offer, and whiih I think 
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too highly of you to believe you capable 
of persisting in." 

A murmur of approbatioft now ran 
round the room ; and Eleanor hid her 
face, bathed in grateful tears, on Clara's 
shoulder ; while Sir Richard himself 
seemed awed by " the grave rebuke 
severe in youthful beauty." 

*' Well, madam, well," he replied, " I 
will not press an oath on Miss Musgrave ; 
but I wish now I had attended more to 
what you said." 

*.* What did I say, sir ?" 

^S^When I told you this unpleasant 
affair, on which your conscious friend had 
been silent to you, you doubted the truth 
of what you heard ; and when Lady So- 
phia exclaimed, * Can I doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses ?' you replied, * Per- 
haps not ; but in such a case I should 
doubt the evidence of mine.' And then 
you spoke warmly in praise of Mr, Bel- 
lamy ; but not more, I am now convinced, 
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than he deserved. — Well, gentlemen," 
continued Sir Richard, " I believe you 
will agree with me that there is now only 
one thing for me to do, and that is, to 
ask Mr. Bellamy's forgiveness, thus, for 
the'injury which I have done him without 
any malignant intention, but simply from 
a mistaken sense of duty; and to offer not 
only to wait personally on each gentleman 
in whom the appointment of the master of 
the school is vested, and assure him that 
Mr. Bellamy is wholly innocent of the 
charge I brought against him, and that 
in all respects he is most deserving of 
trust — ^but to make any public apology 
that Mr. Bellamy may desire. For I 
have, gentlemen," added he, " deserved 
humiliation, if this be humiliation, for 
having had the weakness to act once 
against my strongest convictions, and to 
place confidence and trust in that frail 
being called woman : — for, whether from 
frivolity, malignity, fear, or original 
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weakness of mind^ women areusuaHjr 
.'false, hollqw-hearted, and rhendaciaus.^ 
" My dear sit,'* said Mr. Bellamy, 
kindly tendering hini his hand, '^^ alll 
require of you is to speak to the gentle- 
men in. question} for, as I found your 
testimony against me so powerful and so 
pernicious, I am sure that your testimony 
in^ my favour will be equally us efifective 
and serviceable. And now let all past 
unpleasantness be forgotten j though I 
am much inclined to thfow down the 
gai^ntlet to you still, in behalf of that 
sex^^ which you have so cruelly aspersed/' 
To ^rr, is the tendency, of us all : but 
to repejit and make amends for past 
error gracefully and honourably, is the 
. province only of a few. And I must say 
that my young friend here, has by her 
recent conduct wiped away from my 
mind all traces of her offence/* 

This well-meant speech was too much 
for the harassed feelings of Eleanor, who 
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was now forced to be carried up stairs 
in a'strong hysteric, much to the relief of 
Sir Richard, who was thus saved the 
necessity of replying; as he did not see, 
nor indeed didDavenant, any merit in 
Eleanor's having spoken the truth, when 
ipfamy and perjury were the frightful al- 
ternative. 

What Davenant*s feelings were I will 
not pretend to describe ; for all Eleanor s 
beauty, graces arid attractions were lost 
to him, in his consciousness of her utter 
disregard of habitual truth. Indeed, such 
was his mental conflict, . that he resolved 
not to see Eleanor again till he was more 
master of himself. . He therefore, as soon 
as he heard that she was better, told Bel- 
lanly he must return to his own house 
directly; 

For this sudden departure he had 
also another reason : he dared not trust 
himself' to hear the praises of Clara*^ 
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Spirited, and geperous defence o££Jle^oj. 
H^ dared not listen to coTamgn^Sfjtion 
of Clara, from such a man xis JB^lJamy, 
who. loved . he found to talk of hc^ at 
a .moment when his feelings vverej :§o 
roused against Eleanor. And sjdt^.:pf 
hi> friend's entreaties, that he would at 
lejast stay to dine with him to meet „Sir 
Richard, he wrote a hurried note to his 
uncle and left the town. . ... , 

As JGleai>or expected this,, sjjie v^gjt 
much affected by it; and. h^r.jofirj^y 
back to London, supported, as. sh^ mus 
by th^ kind approbation of hei;. guardian 
and of Clara, wa^ much.pleasanter^than 
herjpurQey tQ GuUdford., .,. , ;:;..=.r, ,>; 

The next day and the dayaifter passed 
away without one line from Davengirit. 
Another and anpther succeeded, and still 

he neither, came nqr. wote. Eleanor 

 ' »  J' . • ., •.,<•■ . . . , " . - « 

therefore resolved to w^ite to tim; but her 
courage failed her; and she, eagerly and 



efttnestlf e(^i!i}Mej 61am to pAead her 
m«m Wi<llhe^fi^6»flA^kyver,ft^ she had 
feia$o» 'td^ tl^ him. 

€laia d geB i frt it il^ ^ee;leefing^^a« she 
4^ 9Qk for ^ deg#adiKtio]^ of Sieftnori 
BMiI «^ tetigth^^ ftfi^i^ ^at Sleanor wai 
4l9$)Mssed 1^ s(ki^ $v«ft*4(nmiled fea^ 
pijst^psy ^aef fisfdjant attirifhutdi her 
i^ii«}ve t# ^ipealc the trtiSt more to liis 
^senee, aftdHf^ his fhteiference in Bd-^ 
bmy's favour, than to twy otiher motive^ 
^ ^^OfiseMed to write to him ; aiM her 



** Ytnur abseneft arid ytmr s%nce; 
deari^, are iH thi& motheiit particularly 
wounding to one who is a severe Tsnfierer 
from the trial that ^he hiis^ lately under- 
gone, <mA tmder whlcli I must say that 
she aeqtfltted herself well. 

^* Her agony was great when she re- 
ccl y M ^ suhl^teimi iand hefieved herself 
ISiiSytO ajppeaf in a eburt (rf ju^ce, to 
deny tipon oath -what she had been led to 
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assent to in the wetdq and ^el^S: kind- 
ness of a. hurried; i^ionient. But, when 
she received your letter, ai:id found yOu 
ivere.not only to be ajcq^nt^dlwiihi btit 
to witness^ hex humiliation^ I thought we 
should scarcely have been able to; get her 
to Guildford composed enough, tp go 
throiigh, the task required of ^er. - - 

:" And.you,.by neither writmgpot com' 
ing; seem to r^itise, unhappy girl ! the 
worst of her fears. 

.^ " I have only to add, . tiiat if the fear 
of displeasing you has;;^ such powqr . over 
her health and her spirits, wlmt may. not 
,the wish io :please you, havC; over her 
future conduct? 

" Yours most sincerdjc, . 

, " Cl-ARA DEfcANCY." 

*• * • ' . 

. Wh^n; Clara had finished, this fetter, 
;she feared tl^at she had said too tlmch; 
but when she looked at the wretched 
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Eleanor, she thought she had hardly said 

eiiotigh; and her guai-dian thought so too: 

he therefore wrote thus himself;-— ' 

' " •' ' . ', 

"Dear nephew, » 

• ."-If you neither write nor come in a 
dayor two, the poor Eleanor will have 
a typhus; she- neither eats, drinks, nor 
sleeps, and looks like a ghost,— -and I am 
not sure she has\ not one already* You 
are very hard on a little whttt lie, spoken 
to serve one friend and not meant to in- 
jure another. 

"lam 

' " Your affectionate but distfessed unele, 

"R. MORLET." 

Clara's letter did, indeed; bring Da- 
venant to London, but Adt his uncle*s ; 
as he did' not believe that distress of 
miiid infall^ly ended in a typhus (as 
his uncle called it). But she had said 
uU that could be said for Eleanor; and 

i2 
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he caine the more readily^ beeause he 
Mw that she was so retnfy to say it^— 
so evidently desirous, he thought, that ke 
should marry Eleanor. Little was be 
conscious of Clara's magBanitnity ! 

Well, he came. His vanity and his 
better feelmgs were grfttifi^d to se§ how 
hir absenjce and silence had depressed and 
altered Bleanor; and how soon she re- 
covered her looks and her spirits when 
he spoke affectionately to her, and told 
her he trusted that her late painful expe- 
rience would be a warning to her through 
life. 

*< That) and^ your example^* replied 
fileapQr. 

And Davenant, pleased with her hu- 
miUty, resolved to forget eveiy thing but 
her beauty and her tendernc^^. - 

He did seem to remember these alone, 
and preparations im the marriage wbrt 
on as usual : stall Clara saw- a note to 
Eleanor in the hand^wnting of Captain 
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L^M^ridge, aAd s&iv €fnt lying tm the 
hall tMQ to hun> in Bleanor's hand- 
writing, where (he footirnan trho ivas to 
take it had laid it while he was drstwing 
(HI his^eves; 

**This i$ very «tmfige» and, I think, 
wrong,'* thought Clara; but she did not' 
mention the cireum^tc^fK^ to Eleanor. 

'One night when they had a hok at 
the ©pemj and Mr. Mofley said he was 
too unwell to gd^ ^El^ner^ eomplain-' 
ing of head-ttBhe, declared her wi^li to 
stay at' hotne, to amtise her guardian; 
and spite of her loVer*s entreaties, she 
pessiatcd in her resolution t but as the 
opent was a favourite one of his, she in- 
sisted oh Daveniint^s geih^; at)d a eka^ 
penme for Clara being easily procured, 
Bavenant, Clara and' anotha: lady drove 
to the Opera.^ 

Hiey had not been tk ere 'abo v^ half an 
hour when somte ofle kitoehed at the door 
of the box; and on Davemtnt's opening tt> 
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Clara saw that it was Captain Lethbridge. 
He looked perturbed ; and noticing no 
oiiebut Clara, he came up to her and 
said/ *^ Whw'e 18 Eleanor?'* 

** My guardiah is unwell ; and as she 
has a head-acb she chose to 6tay at 
home with him.** 

" Indeed," said he in a loW voice, ^^iii- 
deed! Kind soul! But are you sure j^t is 
her real reason for stayijjg^t home? ^ 

^* She said so." 

** / believe it wasi fear of fne»^ 

*^ You know b^rt ifjmt eause &he 

has/V •...':' . -. ' 

'[ But liMmoial^^ 

replied: So si0D|;^ %e teft the box, 
throwing the 4por After him with violence 
ashewent^ut* 

^^ Who is that rude and violent man ?" 
said Davenant. 

*^ A Captain Lethbridge, a rejected 
lover of Eleanor's," replied Clara ;>* there- 
fore his oddity is excusable." 
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" Cfertainly ; but it did require some 
apology." t • " ; r r ': > 

Nothing unusual else passed ttet 
e?9e:GL^gy and the party left the house be* 
fore the liust ballet ended, that Mof fey 
niight n4t .be disturbed by -their late 
arrival- Dayeitant too, at Clara*s desire^ 
did not come ill, as^ she concluded 5Vtor- 
iey and £leanor were- ^oiie to bed ; but 
$he' fdulid th^^n up, and playihg piquet. ' 
-^ f« Weft, sir/; said Clam> "I conclude you 
are«better, by Meihg you up, and so ein* 
ployed? -No doiibt your agriieable com^ 
panioiiiias done you good iL**, . . ...:. «1^2 

^* Yesi «ii«e she <»me to ' me I' hav^ 
been bet^r \ but she wais so long with 
her mantua*tnaker that I hptve seen Very 

Uttleofher/* ^ 

Clara nowlooked at Eleanor ; andseeing 

;her btosh deeply^ she was con\qnced that 
she had ndt been with hennantua-maker, 
but with'Captain Lethbridge, whora pro- 
bably she had staid at home to avoid, and 
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who had come e» the hcftise aild kOiisted 
on seeing her: and a number ^(>f yrtigo» 
fiMs took possesfiioif ol her mittd. Mbr- 
ley now ^halleog;^ her ta b^ g^me 4i ji^ 
€gaetjf snd Slete^i a&aU th»t Ckifh^^ swi^ 
])eAed the trut^ ]»tote aWy t^ ^beA to 
^void mteiiri^tories. 

Ail Ehwti^ did not ^iowttifB»y hSs 
Jov^r "^A Clam to die Opetfi, '^m fhi 
Satacday> ^nd ai a new anld r^ fiile 
openl «ras ti> be ploj^fed oA (9^7Hies- 
day folbwingf Ifleanor wa« deamnft- af 
gmng% Davenunt wab ftnaMe t6 frd* 
cure a good bote} b^ «s- 4^ ladies -iimt 
9hoft the Iktie pride tof n6k mdituing 
tb 9it in (ihe^pits CinAt and ISeMoT/ ac^ 
con^pfHiied by.DtfveiiaiH^ # maniodDac^ 
and Colonel CByme, werft ^ity, Imd 
got axedlent fikm vA Ae mAi f#pr of 
th« ^it) Thepav^ idl 98(1 jif the ^arta^ 
roW$ DttireM»t aA lihe end nestt Fq/i 
AUey> Eleanor fieM hiin lAieiii tfeig eha^ 
i>eroM| then Gk^ iM flieh (aolbtiel 
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O'Byme ; ytho l^%4^ mised himself not a; 
lijt(te ^ py|i:i|i's good (^iiicm,. by thfere- 
latj|)9r tiefh^^iven her of Payena^tV 
eQ!^4ia£t to Im bFother. in India, and by^ 
th^,.§^r«at^ful itfid idSeeting fna^iner in 
which he delivered it. 

Nothing worth nan:i|tiag iDCcurred du» 
QQg ^^l^;|^^t )^t, or furft baUet ; but at 
the, bf^ginning of the second, his chedc 
fli^^ed ijndti wims and ^ sort of isaucy 
d^^pqp* < ^ hiNr, i:QflQner> Qhiiurles FieU^g 

f4^r<$e4 ll^ ^}^ ^)h^P^^ pf 3foung 

Biaa> ^^d tc^ a vappit s^eat behind Etea? 
nc^* C|i^7ft( did i^ .fi^ hiai, l^^h^ wfk» 
w||C^ah^oi:|f^ 1^ ll9t^U)g to the iiMi&jie^ 
y?*]^pw are y<|ifh ^?^Mijsgf»ve?'' Baid 
h%^|i^yie you Walits^lfltel^ P Ohi^iip^Ifbr'* 
1^ yxju^nevey^Uz. :I?Hte> sir ! I i^evej; 
t|d(;2fd ^ my ^ ! '* q^miqking J^^anQr, 
wh^^ ^f^'medjloo^ 9<^w caught the atw 
^9Q^n of Dfkyenant^ as he tMrx^d round 
%i^ ^ffeakiHjg to ft gentternan • And. 
P^i^^fl^t :i|mn«^ l^eopgnlsed I]ield« 

i5 
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if)g ; and seeing him speaking in her ear, 
^e remembered vfaat she had said of him, 
and was resolved to prevent his further 
annoyance of her, even though he might 
be mad for the time beings and theref<»re 
excusable* ^ 

"I hate lying, it is such a mean vice," 
sMd he ;^^ do not you hate it. Miss Mus* 
grave?** • 
. " I do ; and impertinence also/' 

"What! dare you say this to me?* 
cried Fielding, blit in a subdued voioe, 
and grasping her arm,-^ — " to me ! to 
whom you were forced to coiHide <^€ 
reasons of your mean falsehood? to 
me! the confidant of your petty disin- 
genuousness ? I tell you, Eleanor Mus- 
grave, I would not msurry you if, you 
would oflGer me your lovely self and 
large fortune; for though you are as 
handsome &s an angel; you lie like a 
chamber-maid/* . He spoke these : last 
words so loud that Davenant heard th^m; 
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and leaning down, he whispered in his 
ear that he wished to speak to him in the 

lobby,:) ■•> . : - • ' . . 

'5 Sir j** replied Fielding, survfeylng 
him witlv a look of pi^. i 

.< D%ven.a]|t: rose soon after, and si^id he 
nxust go and speak to a gentleman ; aAd 
EHeanoF, who had not heard the whisper, 
was. relieved by his leaving her. But' 
when she «aw Fielding rise also, and saw 
Dave0£M^t f tsike his arm when Fidding 
reached the passage next the orjQhestra, 
and walk away with him, the tmth burst 
lippn her nifintdat once; and eonjuring the 
chaperope to chaise seafi^^with her^; she 
told Clara all she - bad seen> apd all she. 
isBx^d^QloxB, ^v^' equally alarmed with her- 
self, and entreated Cobnel O'Byr^e to fdl-, 
low and-see what wa3 r^ly passing'; and 
he instufttly obeyed her. Poor Qara'was 
little conscious that shie. had sent on her 
etrand "the : very man D^^ant itio^t, 
wished to oee. : . . : s • '^^^i 
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as he was soon to be the legal pTc^^^|l» 

would never agaclfj^i«M^-<o( MMieto 
Hik Mkngnftt Ui iiM[gttl^ ii Msfelihi 

Hiding ttitdr iif^^ihkf^tMt is Aii)!!'^ ' 

Se^ld io w^ «tth ydti; t rilUM «^ 
yttii^ ^ thiM ish« «l«d3U^ iAi6 ke^ tM 
liodte til ^r I9e$ «bl ^i«f#i^ ^in fie^ 

<!t(itBe ^l> ficHjM fe<^#aM wkbuljf^ 
niiUlM 1»MA!«iik»rt lilt «ftft dime b 

liift tt^^ left ^ aiiil^iiDfai^leii for 

. **'WUirim^i ^ ewM ifBii'dd MMfi 
a thing: andyou are saTitig Jllvii ^ ''i»' 
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cn^ Dai^imnt, wholly i^wh cm fiis 
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tii^ib^&-,rfaitt: itf lying for liK »i«bn 
^nrpojie oil rem^fmiTtsm M h n^ 

m!$ W9if wA A^4iboimmn iMf %Udf 

yi^ii^w^th, sir, bei^Msifef:^. bsi^ I 
ricliesipa^twWjaittJictfh^ V 

*^ To-mOTTow, near die Ser peiitkte il» 
var> iat 4« d*dibilc m tlie »mi^ 
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^ Ybu are the man I wished to see,". 

cried Davenant. 

'i 

" And I came in search of you ; * sent, 
by the dear frightened young ladies." • 

" Pshaw ! How unlucky that they> 
should suspect any thing \'\'.} 

Davenant then told 0!Byrae what had. 
passed, and asked him to be his secottd. 
And O'Bjrrne complied; being '^onvinc^d, 
as a gallant man, that a duel niust be > 
fixed to take place, whether it did take 
place or not. And Fielding, seeing: a 
gentleman of ht$ aquaintance, request^ 
thesame favour of him. . r 
• " But now," said O'Byrnei: " hnw shall 
we contrive to blind the ladfes .'^" 
. ^^Let us— rMri Daveiiant and^myself I 
mean,'* said Fielding, "enter the pit ami- 
iri-arni, and speak together as if we w?re 
frierids." . * 

"And do you meanwhile,"* isaid Da-; 
venarit, ^^ go before us, O-Byrne, and say 
we are coming on the best terms possiblei" 
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So said, so done. 'And Clara and? 

Eleanor (seeing them arm-in-arm, and' 

smiling as they entered) were completely 

deceived. Fielding then went to another 

part of the pit, and Davenant left them 

again, to speak to a lady in her box; where 

he remained, and in sight of them, the 

rest of the evening, to avoid inquiries. 

O'Byrne, on pretence of wanting to speak' 

to a friend just going abroad^ took • care 

to leave them also, to escape questions. 
» • ... 

Nor did either of the gentlemen re- 
turn till the last ballet was ended, much 
to the vexation of the ladies, who wished* 
to get into the passage room before the 
crowd assembled ; because^ if they did not^ 

do so, they knew very well it would be 

, . . . , 

two in the morning, probably, before. 

• /■ » . - 

they should get home. 

This was what the gentlemen wanted; 
as Davenant wished for an excuse to 

• ... • T 

avoid entering the carriage. But their • 
long absence, and their not returning till ' 



the lad^ iveve imavoidibl; forced to «n- 
ooupter t)i^€rpwd, which Jhvi?jftwt]a^^ 
th^ leared and i^bluHxdi, g^iye-QliMEf^ 
and Eleanor {lainliil confirnuAion of iJ^, 
tir^itki vAjnd whea after ^eat di^|qil^ 
tbqr reached the carriage ;at l»e^ JPNh. 
venant's r^iusai t^ aixfjiifipan^ liii^Bisf c^^ 
accoisnl; of the iajteness of the ho^r andar 
bail head«-ac^ put the finU^isg jUi^^ 
to their suipaons ; and tl^jv^^ 
honoe in imspepkahle d^tre«s pliiimd#: 

Clara had found an q[|)vortQni|jr of 
asking ]PaffeQ9pt .vyhM he ^uM ^nre^jt^ 
flBjT, to Fielding; ; 

^^ Cttif^'sfaid h% /' I have l^0Bnip|s^ne$|te^, 
in ksfli» and wiu^hed t^kMm^m:0fev 
si«^ he snng j^at si»ig fo f^^v^^wH^ 

f* I think ycRi will-^v4 a heUH^ IQM^ 
fof jindb^ 9 wi^hi'- if plied (?lara H«K^I^» 
^' when I li^l y0u.|ii|atii|if^k|9we^ mt 
hiftpur ebilj^eit Uvewi!^ hinii whtliAct^ 



ir 



Qmf» lite» wife iktskcR s^ q^riofifetefy 
Nfitt^ed; ^t lis «iAs«q[iitet Q&tefyie%; 

J}^ 1^ ciolild thqir ^ P^Moi^f 
wia ^^Ad tdf fe6d iHi ami they hmU 
n^ feotuie to^ Ifivtiiib Urn, aik Ms pby^ 

qdMM. Wh^ tfaejr imt thus cmsidtin^ 

B hw flbr' g, iiid(^ tallied ^iflirist^^ 

^f write in kwrte anStri^iiition; l«lt 
wiil6 1 inttst. Th^ Colonel, (aaNswiftg* 
hir fatiidmhd,) ntfho-isi ybu kndit!, nM yet 

vviftmid TlAii and Otttriiis fkl4n% ki 
iS^ memHAoA MA m^ in i^ hkl^ 
ac^die €^ieiD^ mA& this is iiie i^bttMieetff 
Aiiatilt^sac^" P>e(iMfagiivfritieilM^ 
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tim.] ** He cottld riot interfere with 
any propriety himself ; but he thought 
you rrii^t, if ybu knew the c^cumifance' 
to-nighty and by means of your, uncltf 
prevent the meeting. The colonel had- 
sonxe thoughts of speaking to Fielding,' 
whom he knows a little : but when he fol- 
lowed him with that intention^ he saw 
htni ;take his .second by the army and say 
with a sort'of mad gaiety, 'Come, Frank !^ 
let- us go to a coffee-house,- and' siip' 
together ;*^it is not worth while to go' ta' 
bedj and Imy will fcas long been made?;* 
so'lel U9 ,dfcawn cace m^eJieartrSnliveui^^ 
ing bowl,* He thea dragged his fiiend^ 
along, and they disappeared amongst.the 
carriages.'- 

: This ktt^r'put an end to Clara's oaly 
l^ope,^-:*which was, that Fielding, when he 
had slept himself sober, would be willing 
to ' a^logize^ for aught that he had said' 
derogatory to Bleandr. Butliow a night 
passed not in sleep, but in\an increase j6£ 
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wStement, would she knew add to his' 
irritability, and that no apology from him 
could be expected. But there was one 
way to induce DaVenant to apologize, 
and that would do as well — ^But was it 
practicable? And while she convinced 
herself it was, she thanked Heaven, and 
begged Eleanor to cease wringing * her 
hands, and walking up ttnd down the* 
room,— -and listen to her patiently. 

" You see,** she said, " that as I^ield-^ 
tag me»s .odriiktat^of deep ;a!l 
night, there is no chance of his apologiz- 
ing when the meeting takes place ; there- 
fpre, unless we can prevent it, fight 'they 
must;** ' ' • ' 

" And how should we prevefnt it ? 

^ - * * 

However, there is comfort in the idea 

'- "  '  . . >• . 

that Fielding's hand will be so unsteady 

• • • 

he can't kill Davenarit." 

" But Davenant may kill Am ;t— and is 
there^ any comfort in that idea ? Poor 
Charles! and poor Elfeii, his widowed 
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^jiater !** ^md Cbra, bttrsting into tears. 
*V How etin you hear to coatem^irte i^ 
possibility of Clmrles*s d^dxkg&t, emi 
should Davenant be 9(afi^ ?'* 

** Clara^ cried Bleanoc, ^' is impossible 
^hat.you love Fielding?" 

" Love him ! No ; but is there b» 
s^oh thin|^ do .you thinks m* pdre 
difiatereated humanify ? .0 Skanof ! 
there is> . one way to prevent aU dang^ 
to ^both, and you can save thetti^*"  

« XI •• said Skeanor, tuRiii^ p^ ^'* 

I* Yesr^y tdli»g the tyuth *o tiS* 
gtve^fous VBOnt^ who is gc4ng to mikhk 
U^ In ditfence of your veiacity ; and 4^ 
owning you did utter the &lsdhopd of 
which Fielding accusiss' you* Have the 
couQige to write to Davenmt, xnvnit^ 
that poor Charles has waltsed with ytm^*^ 
and Davenant wiU not thii^ an^ ^H'^Sf 
tooaawh,'' 

** Absuid ! how could i get « letter to 
him time enough f ** 
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*' Mjr awn feotman» you teiow, is t» 
be triHited; atid he ivUFgo, lam siir6^ 
and^ wftteh at Da^enahf s door till h« 
coikie» ottt to keep kis appointment: — ^s^ 
)r0U see no Amg is easier.*' 

<< But it ils not so easj Ibr me to ttlfite 
Ike letter.'* 

*' No? Jfct to sate tSe Kfe of ydnt 
)o¥«ir end poq^ Chsoies ?* Sleiindr, SSk^ 
tioTi Jtou have a heart, however it U 
ehoked' up by wettkoesses. Hiink how 
tfmt hesat iviil be iming shoul^d^ ¥1eM% 
fiffl, and hSi your vfetin^ as he wotild 
undoubted bey when you fa^ ^ sjobs 
b( hfo^ter ieuad her ehtldren; and hear 
^lemraslc h) : vain for :^at onl^^efiddf 
which yoiChave ^prived' them.'* 

«'i can l^n be tfaehr friwid Ifey- 
selfl*^-.- •. .'-' ' • • '" 

^ Y&, btit remorse wfll prey upoii 
you still, Bteanor. And on the contrary, 
suppose Davenaht iMis^^will you ftVer 
know peace again ? When you remember 
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that an ill-placed confidence in yoor su- 
periority to the meanness attributed to 
you, has been the cause of his dying a 
violent death in the prime of his days — 
can you bear to witness.... ?" Clara 
could not go on ; the idea of Davenant's 
death was too insupportable, and she 

covered her face with her hands. 

...... 

Clara, liad done wrong ; she had used 
an offensive word — tlie.'woid meanness; 
and Eleanor resented it : — her other lies 
were respectable compared to this, ^uid 
she Unew it ; for this was wholly the re* 
suit of selfish fear for herself-^— the fear of 
sinking in the estimation of Davenant ; 
and in- angry sullen silence she listened to 
Clara.  • • 

" Well, Eleanor, are you convinced 
that there is only one step to be taken to 
preserve* the liyejs perhaps of two indi- 
yiduals, to call them by no tenderer name, 
which you have endangered ?^ 

" They may not be in danger ; and I 
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^m x^jt : prepared. for such; a self-sacri- 

" Selfrsacrifiwl Sell^^xaljt^tbn it will 
tmii out to be.'! . 

. CLara: paiv^ed, awaiting her answer; 
but she .spoke: not. ^./; - • . 

'' Well then, Miss Musgrave,*! cried 
(Clara^ ".if ygu^will ii6t write^ I will. I 
will tell thet whole truth ; and when. I say 
-t^iat I have seen you waltz, and that 
JPielding has not accused you unjustly, 
:y6u,knpw.Mjr. Davenai^t will believe me 
,inste3Qtly.'%/ ; : . > -. i 

, **:Yqu (fere not do. this,", exdaimed 
Eleapar } ." or if youdoV beware of your 
, jnotivei^. Miss Delancy ; you will act from 
a wish to ,break oflf my marria^ with 
Daveaant, and not fipm a disinterested 
' desire of preserving lives.'*, • ^ ; 
.:i ./*,Ifes., my recent, interference proved 
me inclined to such baseness ? Did. my 
letter into Surrey prove it? Ungrateful 
girl ! But I care not what motives you 
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4ittryMite tA m«*-«4iiy dM^ Is i^ ^^ious 
one, and I will perform it.** She then ^ 
stanify sat iftMOi to^ writer vi^ien l^eanor, 
seeing she was resolute, tkM^t il woiAA 
iie betttr hi 1|» to tttake » fiiprll of ne- 
cessity; and snatching^ lii# ^eH fvom 
OuA) die4«clareci> i£ it mmt t^ «d, she 
would wtit^ iawsttf.'" And i^be wiefe as 

^ Bade AiC yourf)'ecl6tis ^^ and S^ 
&o% I iclHurge ysM) ytwtt liMd agamst 
|»oov peUin^ in dufis^ii^ oi^i&fin5«i9es; 
for he has only spoken the truth, IkMft 
olten mdtzed^ and hi ia» ma^ei with 
met htut 1^ fear ef jsildctf&gi %i your 

mms <^ ma IB n^r eaislMM^ v«^g«d me, 
la idae^sudilea ftutter and alanii ^4^ 
moment, to dei^ the fsel «a 1. dM. 

.^ fiufliaia'riiig »s fM» tm^ is, I 
hesitete not te siids^ ii} aikd 2 Impkire 
fOf9^9ax$ ta ktine^teve^ttfed#e a^tiy 
flf it in isaifti. 



-— ^ 
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I V *f)Oh! regard my fault with the eyes 
'^iwnh:€f^ not of justic€H*-and pity 
V. f " The repentant 

= ; : 4. : . ^* ELbANOR MlXSQRAV£/' 

--?• This letter Clara intrusted to the caire 
jof her confidential servant, who had lived 
^(^any years in the family.; imd he pro- 
:> juised to take his station near Mr. Da- 
venant^s door, at four in the morning, 
,?:)inid wait there till he came out. .But 
t tiifeither Efeanor nor Clara could go to 
; ki^ ; and; they remained together, ws^king 
, lip sand i^wn, the a,pfu:tments^ to aiwliit 
:; >t^ * jeturn of the servant. . 
. vDaveriant meanwhile passed a sleep** 
._ ^^s ; and restless night. His > will was 
ffi^e, and all his worldly afiairs nearly 
; (settled — ^therefore they did hot burthen 
his naind : but the idea of actii^g contrary 
T to his prineipleSi and depriving a fellow 
creature of life, did ,;. and when he remem- 
bered that if Fielding fell, his sister and 
her children would lose their, chief sup- 
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port» he shuddered as if he was going to 
commit a terrible crime. And was lie 
not going to commit one ? Were not the 
words*— "Thou shalt not kill" — ^words of 
meaning, and words to be obeyed ? 

Tlie result of his reflections and of his 
supplications that night was, not to fight 
with Fielding; but he resolved to go not- 
withstanding to the place of meeting, and 
to try to pacify the wounded pride of hi^ 
antagonist. " And j/* after all," said he 
to himself, "Fielding has only told the 
truth ?" 

The thought was misery ; but it was 
only too natural that it should pass his 
mind. He also resolved, in order to 
avoid any temptation to break his reso- 
lution, to go unarmed. And having thus 
determined, he threw himself, dressed as 
he was, on his bed, and was able to sleep. 

By five o'clock Clara's servant saw 
O'Byrne knock at Davenant's door, who 
rose himself to let him in.^ What passed 
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between them it is not necessary for me 
to relate. But O'Byme seemed at lenjgth 
satisfied (though a high-spirited Irish- 
man, an offieer, and a most gallant one 
too,) that Davenant was right in his 
determination to try to make up the 
affair. But he did not think him right in 
leaving his pistols behind : — " However,'* 
thought he, *^ there are mine ready, if 
called for" — ^And they entered the street. 

Clara*s servant instantly presented Da- 
venant with the letter. 

*^ Pshaw ! " said he, " I have no time to 
read letters now ; and this is a strange 
' hour to read one, Beixson.'* 

" Yes, sir ; but notwithstanding, you 
must read it now." 

^*Must!" 

" Yes : excuse my freedom, sir ; but 
I have promised my dear lady. Miss 
Delancy, (whom I have left more dead 
than alive at home,) that I would not 
leave you till I had seen you read it." 

k2 
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** Well then, as ^she wishes it, I will.'' 

He read it therefore, and almost groaned 
as he did so ; for, though he had suspected 
that Fielding might possibly have spoken 
the truth, he shrunk with horror from ' 
this conviction of the fact ; and stagger- 
ing against the door, he hid his face for 
a moment. 

But recovering himself, he took the 
arm of the wondering O'Byme, say- 
ing, " We shall be late : '* then turning to 
Benson, he desired him to tell his lady 
she had nothing to fear, that all danger 
was now at an end, as he knew his 
duty. 

*' Any message to Miss Musgrave?** 

"None/' 

Benson then took his leave ; and Da- 
venant and O'Byme proceeded to the 
Park, 

Fielding and his second were already 
there ; and Davenant beheld with emo- 
tion the agony depicted in the coun* 
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tenance of the former, spite of his as- 
sumed firmness. 

*^ You are late, sir,'* said Fielding ; 
** but before we proceed to business, let 
me intrust to your care, Mr. Davenant, 
in case I fall, this letter, to Miss Delancy. 
It tells a secret which she must have long 
suspected, and which at suck a moment 
I may venture to tell even to her ; and 
it also commends tb her well-known kind- 
ness the dear ones whom my death may 
make friendless. — ^And now, sir, I have 
done, and am ready.'' 

" But / am not," said Davaiant in a 
choked voice ; and feeling irresistibly at- 
tracted towards the silent, despairing 
lover of Clara Delancy. 

To be brief: Davenant, taking Field- 
ing aside, as he did not like to expose 
Eleanor's conduct to O'Byrne, made such 
ample apologies to Fielding, that he could 
not but cordially accept them i and then. 
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in justice to Eleanor, he put her letter 
into his hands. 

" I believe Clara urged her to do this,** 
was in Fielding's thoughts ; but he did 
not utter them: and he returned the 
letter in silence. 

*' We had all better go to bed again 
now, I fancy/' said Davenant. And they 
pro'ceeded together, Davenant taking 
Fielding's arm, and O'Byme his, 

Davenant would not have been sorry 
if O'Byrne had left him alone with Field- 
ing; but that warm-hearted man ex- 
perienced, like himself, a feeling of strong 
interest in the lover of Clara Delancy, as 
he more than suspected him ta be, and 
wished to see more of him. He was 
also sure that he must be a hopeless lover 
as well as himself, while Davenant re- 
mained unmarried ; since his eye, ren- 
dered penetrating by jealousy, had dis- 
covered, though Davenant's had not, that 
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the preference which he would have given 
half his fortune to excite, Davenant had 
excited unconsciously, and without in- 
tending to do it. And till Davenant was 
indeed another's, and Clara's principles 
were called upon to combat her inclina- 
tion, he was very sure she could never 
love any other man. O'Byrne also saw 
that Davenant was not in love with 
Eleanor, and that he greatly admired 
Clara ; nor could he at all -reconcile to 
himself the present situation of affairs ; 
especially as, with all his delicate con- 
sideration for Eleanor, Davenant was not 
able to conceal entirely from O'Byrne, 
that jshe had acted ill, and was the cause 
of the projected duel. 

" Let her look to itj" said O'Byrne to 
himself, as they went to the scene of 
action ; " or she will never be Mrs. Da- 
venant." 

The three gentlemen walked some . 
time in silence down Piccadilly, at the 
bottom of which Fielding, starting from 
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his revme, said — " I fear, gentlemen, I 
have led you much out of your way — ^here 
then I will take my leave, as I am going 
to Parliament-street." . 

" It was my wish," replied Davenant, 
." to accompany you, as the morning is 
fine, and I am not inclined for bed my- 
self, thoi^gh I recommended it to you.*' 

And O'Byrne, professinghimself equally 
disinclined to sleep, declared he would 
g;o also, adding, " for indeed^ Mr. Field- 
ing, I wish to be better acquainted with 
you." 

Davenant thought that Fielding did 
not much like his companions should 
accompany him any further : still, from 
the difficulty of retracting his determina- 
tion, he continued to go on ; — ^and they 
found themselves at Fielding's lodging, 
which was at the entrance of Parliament- 
street, before he was aware of it. It was 
in a small comtj and consequently seem- 
ed a situation chosen for oeconomy's sake, 
as well as for its vicinity to the public office 
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in which Fielding had accepted a place, 
as he was not rich^enough to pursue the 
study of the^ law, when his widowed sister 
and her orphans became ii\ a degree de^ 
pendent on him, 

Mrs. O'Donovan, Fielding's sister, 
was the widow of an Irish officer, who 
had fallen in the service, leaving her with 
four children, and nothing but her pen- 
sion from government to maintain them. 
But in her brother she found a protector, 
and her orphans a father. Consequently 
this kind brother possessed the grateful 
affections of her widowed heart ; and her 
children (amongst whom was a beautiful 
girl of seventeen) looked up to Fielding: 
with an almost filial love.' 

No wonder then that his absence from 
home during a whole night, should have 
filled them with almost insupportable 
an^ety, and that they should have sat 
up together, — sometimes calming each 
other s fears, sometimes exciting them,': — 
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Ror that they should be watching at the 
door of the house for this beloved being's 
return, when he and his companions ap- 
peared at the gate of the court. 

Thfe moment they saw Fielding, who 
on discovering them involuntarily rush- 
ed forward to meet them, his sister — 
speechless with overwhelming emotions 
— threw herself on his neck ; while his 
niece hung fondly on his arm, and, as 
the tears coursed each other down her 
lovely face, sobbed out (with an Irish ac- 
cent, which reached to the very heart ef 
O'Byrne) ^* And is it your own dear 
sister and .niece, my darling uncle, that 
you could be after afflicting in this 
way ? Oh ! will I ever forgive you, 
dear ?" 

" And the sweet creature is my own 
country woman too*" whispered O'Byrne 
to Davenant, who, like him, did not see 
this scene unmoved. But beautiful as 
Mary O'Donovan was, he was not at 
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that moment sensible of her beauty. The 
idea that his arm had nearly, been raised 
against this beloved brother and uncle, was 
tippermost in his mind ; 'accompanied by 
an eager desire to befriend, if he could, 
the interesting family before him. 

But all his speculations were soon 
suspended, and even O'Byrne's tender 
admiration; for Fielding (overcome by his 
night's sleepless excess and anxiety, and 
the emotion occasioned by the sight of his 
sister and her daughter,) turned suddenly 
faint, and would have fallen had not 
Davenant and O'Byrne rushed forward 
and caught him in their arms. While the 
terrified mother and daughter led the way 
to a parlour, where they laid him on a 
sofa, and assisted in endeavours to re^ 
vive him. 

They soon succeeded; and when he 
recovered his recollection, a violent^^urst 
of tears, which he shed on the bosom of 
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his sister, relieved his own oppressed 
heart, and quieted theirs. 

"He will be better now," cried O'Byme; 
" be easy, dear souls, he is alive and 
well, and we will leave him to tell you 
all in his own way.** 

" Then there is something to tell,** 
exclaimed Mrs. O'Donovan, .while Da- 
venant vainly tried to answer her, vexed 
at the alarm which O'Byrne had so un- 
necessarily excited. 

" O yes!** answered O'Byrne, recol- 
lecting himself^ " there is something 
very agreeable to tell, as I hope Mr. 
Fielding has made two new friends to- 
night, in this gentleman and myself; 
and I am sure I should be both proud 
and obliged to h^ allowed to pay my 
compliments here again at a more con- 
venient hour and more suitable oppor- 
tunity.'* . 
; *'Andsoi?lbouldI/'saidDavenant, taking 
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Fielding's shaking band and pressing it 
kindly ; ** but now, witb many apologies 
to tbese ladies for tbis involuntary intru- 
sion, we take our leave." 

" Good bye, my dear fellow,*' said 
O'Byrne, also sbaking bim by tbe band; 
" and mark me, Mr. Fielding, — if you 
ever again . presume to fill tbose beau- 
tiful eyes witb sueb big tears, you sball 
answer it to me, sir ; and -I don't care if 
I blow out your brains myself." 

He tben bowed most profoundly low 
to tbe ladies ; and looking back at Mary, 
as long as be could see ber, be followed 
Davenant into tbe street. 

Tbey walked some way in silence; but 
Davenant was recalled to present objects 
by O'Byrne's suddenlyexclaiming — " But 
pb sbe is too young !" 

" Wbp is too youijg .^" said Davenant, 
looking earnestly at bim. 

O'Byrne blusbed, and turned away bis 
head, uttering, ^* Pshaw ! nobody in par^ 
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ticular : it is only a silly way that I have 
of talking in my sleep, as it were.'* 

" She is certainly uncommonly hand- 
some," replied Davenant, smiling. 

" She ! Who .^" asked the conscious- 
O'Byrne ; then added with a deep sigh, 
" Ah ! my dear friend, I see you have 
caught me. But now do own that she 
(for I don't know her name) is very like 
Miss Delancy." 

Davenant, though in no humour for 
laughing, could not resist this attempt 
of O'Byrne's to reconcile to himself his 
infidelity to Clara, hy fancying Mary 
like her ; and he replied, as soon as his 
laughter allowed him, "Yes, O'Byrne, 
yes, as much as a black-eyed, dark-hair- 
ed, slender little girl can be like a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired, tall and formed wdman 
of three-and-twenty." 

" Ah ! but they are alike though/* 
said O'Byrne, looking rather foolish; 
" and I hope I shall see the little one 
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again, and her mother too, — ^who is very 
comely also." 

Davenant agreed with him in the hopea 
and the opinion ; and then, as he could 
not yet endure the thoughts of seeing 
Eleanor, he begged O'Byrne to call at 
his uncle's on his way home, as he thought 
he should be expected there, to say for 
him all that was necessary to quiet the 
alarm of Clara and Eleanor. 

He did so ; and having spoken peace to 
their troubled minds, he prevailed on* 
them to go to bed immediately ; but he 
did not allow them to go till he had 
drawn tears from their eyes, and nearly 
from his own, by a description of the 
scene at the lodgings of Charles Field- 
ing. 

" I will call on dear Ellen O'Dono- 
van this morning,** said Clara feelingly ; 
and Eleanor would have been only too 
happy to have been able to say she would 
do the same. But conscious shame 
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forbade her to pay the visit ; and whffe 
Clara on reaching her chamber soon fell 
into a calm refreshing sleep, the pillow 
of Eleanor remained feverish and sleep-^ 
less.. 

Davenant meanwhile returned to hb 
own lodgings, perturbed, perplexed, un- 
happy, and was .continually saying to 
himself, "How can I ever venture; to 
marry a womaaon whose word I can have 
no dependence ?. "^ 

It was a prospect he could not yet 
bear to dwell upon ; he therefore turned 
from it to a pleasanter subject, of con- 
templation : namely, a pkn for improv- 
ing the situation* of Fielding ; and before 
he went to bed he wrote a note, request- 
ing him to dine with him at a coffee- 
house the next day. 

It was late before he ro^e ; and it \yas 
very reluctantly that he dressed to go to 
dine at his uncle's, as he dreaded his 
next meeting with Eleanor. But when he 
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went, he found she was too ill to rise ; and 
it was really a relief lo his mind, as 
Clara assured him she was only suffering 
from uneasiness of mind, and the dread 
of seeing him, and perhaps of seeing 
" your altered eye too," added Clara with 
a faint smile. 

" Has she not deserved to meet my 
altered eye ? " said Davenant, who had been 
previously informed by Clara that Eleanor 
wished her uncle to remain in ignorance 
of thewhole transaction. "And even now, 
you see, she enjoins concealment. You 
must own that this, last violation of truth 
is far worse than the oth^r^*' 

" She feels that herself/' replied Clara; 
" and I do assure you, that if any 
thing can prevent her from a repetition 
of her errors, the terrors and agony of 
Ipst night and to-day will I am convinced 
do it." 

" If any thing can cure her ! Oh t 
Miss Delancy^ even your candour speaks 
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with an if^. However, I see that I must 
wear the chains which I have forged for 
myself; and I will bear them as well as 
I can." 

In the evening Eleanor was prevailed 
on to rise : and when she came down, 
in a most becoming undress, and with 
every appearance of excessive dejection, 
Davenant's heart was so softened by her 
beauty and. her tears, that he promised 
to think no more of a fault which was, he 
owned,' only too common, and which in 
this instance was Occasioned by anxiety 
for his good opinion. 

Tlie next day, however, Eleanor, being 
once more assured of her prize, though 
she still " rejoiced in trembling," resu- 
med her usual spirits, and every trace of 
self-blame and consequent dejection was 
gone. But Davenant, instead of rejoicing, 
in her recovered smiles, was so mortified 
at her want of proper feeling, that when 
be came to his uncle's in the evening, 
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afterdining with Fielding, he could not 
help mentioninghis mortification to Clara, 
when he was alone with her ; nor could 
he help adding, when he hade her good 
night, "Oh! Miss Delancy,>whywas it 
my hard fate to find you attached and 
engaged to Lieutenant Beaumont ?^ 

Clara stood for some minutes motion- 
less on the spot where he left her. *^ I 
attached and engaged to Lieutenant Beau- 
mont! Cruel perfidious girl!" she ex- 
claimed ; " this must have bten your 
doing ; and now I understand the sup- 
pressed tenderness of Davenanfs manner 
to me ; now I know why, though he pre- 
ferred me, he was led to address another. 
But I can undeceive him, and it is not 
yet too late ; and Eleanor deserves no 
delicacy, no consideration from me." But 
something whispered her that it ivas 
indeed too late ; and Clara passed another 
sleepless night. 

The next day a feeling of perturbation 
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difficult to be conquered,' prevenfted her 
from asking Davenant, when he came to 
a late breakfast, what he meant by. bis 
allusion to Lieutenant Beaumont; and 
soon after breakfast Davenant and Mor- 
ley retired to the study of the latter. 

Glara, when the gentlemen left her, 
went into Eleanor's apartment, who was 
only just risen, and had resumed her 
interesting languor and her touching de- 
pression^ meaning to preserve them all 
that day at least, and not to appear below 
stairs ; as her quick observation had dis- 
covered that Davenant's manner had 
grown cold whenever she seemed to re- 
cover her spirits; and that it was kind 
only when she seemed depressed. 

As Clara was now alone with her, she 
was going to ask her, what she had said 
concerning her and Mr. Beaumont, when 
Morley's under footman came in, evident- 
ly a little in liquor, but only enough to 
give him courage without disordering 
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lais understanding. Having entered the 
room, he shut the door, and said to 
Bleanor, ^^Iwant you to do me a kindness^ 
miss. Master has given me warning; be- 
cause I was not home till you were, that 
night you were ^o late at the Opera ; for 
I went out to a frolic, without leave." 

^* Well, well, name your request,'* said 
Eleanor. 

** It is that you would telLmy master 
that, as you had given your servant leave 
to go out, you had taken me to the 
Opera, and that I was there waiting for 
you all the time.'* 

' * What insolence ! " cried Eleanor, blush- 
ing deeply at this impudent request.: ** Do 
you expept me to tell a lie to your master 
for your sake?" 

" Why not, miss ?. I have often told 

« 

my master lies, and other people too, for 
yours." 

*^ Leave the room this moment," cried 
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Eleanor : '^ How dare you speak thus to 
me ?" 

" Why, you know it is all true, and that 
one good turn deserves another," said he, 
(while Eleanor vainlyAmade signs to him 
not to speak before Clara) — ** but if I 
must go, I must ; and if you will not teU 
a white lie to keep me in my place, it is 
all very well, miss ; and I see there is no 
gratitude in the world." So saying he 
left the room^ and shutting the door with 
great violence, ran hastily down stairs ; 
While Eleanor, though she anxiously 
wished to run after him, dared not go, 
as she was acting the invafidy and had de- 
clared herself unable to leave her room. 

Clara was now going to demand an 
explanation of this extraordinary scene, 
l^t was prevented by the entrance of 
Eleanor s mantua-maker, who came to 
take orders ; and as she exhibited pat- 
terns of dresses, Eleanor was so plea- 
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santly engaged^ that she forgot her anxiety 
concerning the insolent footman. Poor 
Eleanor! she little thought what was 
passing in her uncle's study. 

While Morley and Davenant werie 
looking over ' papers, the angry footman 
entered the room, and saidi *^ he was 
going away, he found, directly ; but as he 
hoped his master would give him a good 
character, he came to convince him, 
by unburthening his conscience, that if 
ever he did wrong he was penitent for 
it; and that he must own Miss Mus- 
grave had teinpted him more than once 
to deceive his good master.'* 

" How! " cried both gentlemen at once, 
'* Yes, 'tis very true. You remember, 
sir, you and Mr. Davenant saw an offiper 
go out of the door one day, and you asked 
me who it was, and Miss Musgrave had 
desired me to say that it was a gentleman 
to Miss Delancy, whereas as how it wa$. 
Captain Lethbridge to her." 
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" Can this b^ true ?".said Davenant to 
his uncle. 

** I really don't know ; but...." 

*^ Nay, 'tis all true, and more. That 
night, sir, that she st^id from the Opera 
she expected the captain to call ; and she 
said if he did, I was to call her out, ho^ 
say it was the mantua-maker who wanted 
her; and you may remember I did say 
so ; and she went out and staid some 
time." 

" Yes, yes — so she did — so she did; 
but I cannot believe your story." 

** Nor I," cried Davenant ; ** my be- 
trothed wife having clandestine meetings . 
with another man ! Impossible!" 

" May be you think she can't write to 
another man either : but there — ^as I am 
now no longer your servant and never 
was hers — there is a letter to the cap- 
tain, which I was to put in tlie post ; but 
as she has refused me a Idndness, why 
should I do her one ?-— so there it is," 
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iflorlty took the letter, speechless with 
r-^ge and consternation, and instantly 
broke the seal. 

" Hold, »ir ! what are you doing ? ** cried 
Davenant, 

** My duty — my duty both to her as a 
guarcii{.n, and to you as an uncle : remem- 
ber, she is still my ward, and I had forbidden 
her to encourage Captain Lethbridge*s ad- 
dressee.** He then eagerly read the letter ; 
and with every limb trembling with agi- 
tation he desired her treacherous agent 
to leave the room, and let Miss Mus- 
grave be summoned to attend him. 

The foot man obeyed : and as he left 
the room Clara entered en some message 
to her uncle, and beheld with alarm the 
countenances of both the gentlemen. — 
'* What has happened ? What is the mat- 
ter ?** cried she. 

" You will soon know,** replied her 
uncle, ^ving Eleanor's letter toDavenant, 
who, though he was chocked at the du- 
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pHcity of .the writer, was glad to find his 
emancipation was now secure. 

Eleanor sent* wdrd that she was npt 
abje to come down stairs, she therefore 
begged to see ' the gentlemen and Miss 
Delancy in her.dressing-rooTnj and they 
obeyed the summons. 

" So, madam ! " s?iid her uncle, ** I have 
discovered in what manner my ward treatf 
my nephew, her affianced husband. So, 
madam! I find you receive clandestine 
Visits, and write clandestine letters to a 
Captain Jjdhh^dge, spite of jour solemn 
engagements to Mr. Davenant.** 

" Who says — ^who dares...,** 

"Nay, nay — ^beware, MissMus^ave, 
nor add more falsehood to treachery, al- 
ready terrible to me,*' cried Davenant ; 
while Clara, pale and trembling, support* 
ed herself by the chair next her. 

." Jx>ok, madam!** cried Morley, **.the 
man whom you bribed to tell me lies has 
turned informer ; and I have read this 
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.letter from you to Lethbridge, in which 
you tell him, ' that spite of all he hears 
and sees, your marriage with my nephew 
is by no means sure ; that I, your lanel 
guardian, persecute you to marry him, 
because I think he will die if you do not, 
as ^e is most devotedly attached to you ; 
&nd that as for five years more you must , 
be entirely in my power, you are afraid 
your weafiness erf character may at length 
lead you to yield to my importuni- 
ties ; but that at present you hold out, 
as his image reigns triumphant, and 
you must ever love him best, even though 
you m.9,rry Davenant.' There, madam ! 
there are your hand-vn-iting and your 
signature. I presume you do not pre- 
tend to deny them ?" 

-" Hear me,' sir — ^hear me," cried 
Eleanor, clasping her hands in sgony ; 
" it was fear for Mr. Davenant's life that 

 led me to write thus ; for Lethbridj 
has threatened it ; and all I wished wa 
l2 
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to be married during his absence at 
quarters, unknown to him ; for indeed, 
indeed, Mr, Davenant, I love you best, 
and onlyydu." 

** You say the same thing," he replied, 
'* to Captain Lethbridge; madam : don- 
sequently you must deceive one of us, 
and can deserve confidence from neither: 
therefore, though every thing for our 
marriage is far advanced, this letter jus- 
tifies me to myself, and to every one, 
for declaring our engagement null and 
void, now and for ever.'* 

Eleanor instantly fellinto strong hy- 
sterics, and was conveyed to her cham- 
ber : and Clara, pitying while she blamed 
her, assisted to convey her to her apart- 
ment. 

The paroxysm however soon subsided; 
and as Eleanor desired to be left alone, 
Clara returned into the study. She 
found Davenant informing her guardian, 
that he thought it would be only delicate 
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and proper in him to leave London for a 
short time, under the present circum- 
stances; and both Morley and Clara 
agreed with him in opinion- 

Accordingly he set off for his estate in 
Surrey that evening ; having previously 
beap informed by Clara, that Eleanor 
had told her she intended to visit an in- 
valid sister in Devonshire, as soon as she 
was able to undertake the journey. 

" In that case, ^^f," said Davenant to 
his uncle, *^ I shall return to town as 
soon as you inform me that Miss Mus- 
grave is gone." 

" Then I shall announce her departure 
to you," replied Morley, *^ as soon as it 
has taken place." 

When Clara returned to Eleanor after 
she had taken leave of Davenanti, she 
found her in stronger hysterics than she 
had yet witnessed : but as her quick ear 
now distinguished in her convulsive sobs, 
the tone of real anguish, rather than that 
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of mortified feeling and angry disappoint- 
ment, she felt more compassion for Jier 
than she had experienced on her first at- 
tack ; and wondered what had caused this 
new agitation, so evidently deriving its 
source from the misery of the heart. 

* Her wonder Was riot of long contSmj- 
ance ; for Eleanor, unable tb^ speak, 
put a letter into her hand recently re- 
ceived from Captain Lethbridge ; in 
which he told hef , that having (fiscover- 
ed she had deceived him in her aissu- 
rances that there was nothing as yet fixed 
between her and Mr. Daveriant, for that 
' he nofw knew her wedding-dresses were 
making, he declared he would never see 
or speak to her again, but forget as soon 
as possible a woman so treacherous, so 
false, -and so whofly unworthy of the love 
of a fond and confiding heart. 

Clara felt herself movqd to excessive 
pity when she read this letter, and, saw 
the real anguish which it oocasioned 
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Ele^ndr, Cliough she could not but 
ownf the fetributioit was just ; since Ele- 
anor, led by ambitioii ahd probably by 
less worthy motives, had prevailed on 
hef self to ivoo ind to accept the addresses 
of a man whom she did not love, and to 
give' up the marf whom she did. . 

Still Clara was as yet unable to under- 
stand why fileiinor had played a double 
part on this^ occasion ; and why, when she 
was sure of marrying l^avenant, she ha;d 
ft6t resdlutSely giv6n, up fjethbndge. 

When Eleanor was more composed, 
Clara cdxM not help interrogating her dii 
this subject; and she at length drew from 
het a confession that, though she was' 
apparently on the eve of niiarriage ivith 
Davenatlt, she had always a sort of cdh- 
viction on her mind that something would . 
happen to prevent the union from taking 
place. But she could not prevail on 
herself to' give GliaraL a reason for this ap- 
prehenisidn. She could not bear to own 
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to ha*, that it proceeded from a conviction 
of Pavenant*s having conquered his re- 
pugnance to her character^ merely by the 
force of grateful pity for her supposed 
attachment to himself — an attachment 
which he was taught to believe per- 
nicious to her health and her peace; 
and as she was conscious that before the 
wedding-day arrived many more proo& 
of her disingenuousness aiid disregard 
to truth might come out, sufficient to 
justify Davenant, to < his own mind at 
least, in breaking off the connexion, 
she thougljt it better not to give up en» 
tirely the man whom her heart preferred, 
till she was certain of obtaining him who 
was the choice of her ambition. 

But now both were lost to her : 
though she still flattered herself she 
should be able to convince Lethbridge 
she had broken with Pavenant for his 
sake ; and in the mean while she resolved 
to conceal her n^ortification and uneasi- 
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ness in a distant county, and there con* 
cert means to bring about a reconciliation 
with Lethbridge. But as she wished to 
give her own colouring to the rupture 
with Davenant, she refused to accept 
Clara's offer to attend her to her sister's 
— since she feared her observant eye, and 
undeviating sincerity. Nor was it long 
before she set off for Devonshire, leaving 
Clara so full of hope and happiness, that 
she seemed to have changed characters 
with Eleanor, and to wonder that she 
could ever think life, as she had lately 
done, a burthen which she should at any 
time be glad to lay down. 

" Surely,*' said Clara to herself, " I 
shall now have no difficulty in telling 
Mr. Davenant I am not engaged to any 

one; and then " But the next moment 

she recollected, that if she had such dif- 
ficulty in prevailing on herself to say this 
to him when he was ah engaged man, 
how much more difficult would it be for 

l5 
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her to say it now he was disengaged ! 
Still this recollection had hot power to 
depress her spirits, " for was notDavenant 
freed from a woman unworthy of him ? 
and was not that enough* to exhilarate 
the woman who tenderly loved him ?" 

In the meanwhile Clara was impatient 
for Davenant's return: hut he arrived 
even socmer than she could have ex- 
pected) after the receipt of his uncle's 
letter. 

Clara, not knowing he was returned, 
came singing down stairs, and vidth a 
light step hounded into her giliardinn^s 
study, whom she had left alone. 

On seeing Davenant, her usual resferve 
of manner returned; and her buoyant 
spirits were lost, in the consciousness 
that tell-tale blushes were now mantling 
on her cheek ; — ^and while Davenant, 
pleaded and flattcFcd at her confusion, 
came forward to^meet her, blushing al- 
most as deeply as herself, Morley began 
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to believe that after all he was- wfong^ 
oorrcef ntng tire pow Ifeutenant. ' 

" Sidney,*^ said he, « I cannot thxnlr 
what isr come to that girl. She is how 
mote riotous, I thini:, than ever poor 
Eleanor was — ^there she goes, singing 
about the house— she comes dovm stairs' 
two steps at a time, and seems to have 
forgotten that there is such a thing as' 
walMng in a sobier steady pace. I have 
heard you admire Clara's pensrve graces, 
Sidney ; if 8*0, I am afraid you will miss 
your old favourites very much ; for they 
are certainly gone.** 

" I am inclined to think^** replied Da- 
venant, " that I shaft always admire Miss' 
Delancy's present graces so nmch, that I 
shall not be conscious I ever admired any 
other. . 

** Very gallant indeed! But come, Sid- 
ney, you must own that it is' very unfeel* 
ing and very unsentitiiental in Clalta, to 
be in such high spirits so soon aft^ her 
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friend Eleanor s departure, and under 
such circumstances too. Answer^ Qara, 
and defend yourself if you can.** 

"• That I can very easily," she replied, 
with a degree of blushing archness which 
became her much. " True, Eleanor is my 
friend ; but then I have another friend, fuU 
as old a friend as Eleanor, and certainly as 
estimable ; and while I deplore Eleanor's 
disappointment,^ I am abundantly con-, 
soled by the eonsciousness of— -of — ^ 

'^ Of what ?** cried Davenant. 

" Of his deliverance.** 

" Deliverance indeed I think it,** said 
Morley ; " but surely, Clara, you once 
thought it a very suitable match.** 

** Never, sir ; never.** 

'* Never ! You amaze me. I thought 
you said, — that is, you thought, my dear, 

that ^** here Morley began to recollect 

that he had assured Davenaut Clara had 
said what she never uttered, in order to 
nfluence his nephew; and Hq ^ec^me 30 
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confused) that he was glad to make an 
excuse to leave the room ; and Davenant 
was left alone with Clara. 

" You surprise me — ^you agreeably/ 
surprise me/* said Davenant j " for' my 
uncle assured me you were desirous that 
I should be the husband of your friend." 

"Is it possible.?" 

" It is most true;** and he repeated 
with great accuracy all that Morley had 
ever said on the subject. 

Clara was at first speechless with ve;xa- 
tion and surprise ; but she soon convinced 
Davenant that she had not said any thing 
on which Morley could with truth have 
grounded what he asserted ; except that . 
she had owned she thought the behaviour 
of Davenant and Eleanor in the coach 
resembled that of lovers ; and you know," 
she added, smiling, but blushing, " that 
I was very correct in that assertion." 

Nor could the conscious Davenant 
deny the fact. 
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' ** Alas!** observed Clata, •* «hfe was 
some of my guiardian's white tying^ m 
which he sees no harm. Yet for tthat 
purpose did he say this ? Still he could 
not hatve said it without design/' 

And both Davenant and Clarai fefl into 
silent consideration of what his motive^r 
could be. 

At this moment company was. an- 
. nounced in the drawing-room ; andl Da- 
venant took his leave to return no more 
till the next day, as he was engaged to 
dSne out. But he vt^s rn no frame of 
mind to be an agreeable companion at 
any party, as hope oncef more had pos- 
session of his heart, and he wanted to 
indulge in the pleasing reveries into 
which it threw him ; for, if his uncle was 
capable of deceiving him voluntarily in 
one instance, he might in anotlier ; and 
Clara might be firee both heart and hand. 
But then the sword and other tHngs re- 
curred to him ; still hope predorairiatedv 
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and he fesolverf to have an explanation 
with Clara the next day. 

Accordingly he came to his uncle's, 
prepared to ask herself whether she was 
an engaged woman or not ; but he sought 
her in vain in the front drawing-rooni, 
Where she usually satj and lajring his 
hat down, he went into his uncle^s study. 

He too Was absent ; he therefore re- 
turned into the front drawhig-room, in 
which, just as he entered, he saw Clara 
in tears, leaning on the shoulder of a 
ybung man in a military great coat, while 
he, kissing her eheek, as he presseci her 
to his bosoiti, uttered an earnest ** God 
bless you!" and rushing past Davenant 
cfisappeated in a moment. 

Davenant for an instant stood riveted 
to the spot in painful emotion. The* 
question he came to ask was, h^ feared, 
answered already, and that he had just 
beheld the envied Beaumont. 

The thotjght was insupportable, and 
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he too ran down stairs, arid out of the 
house : but he had not gone far when he 
recollected that he had no hat on, and 
that he had left it on the drawing- 
room table. He was therefore forced to 
go back ; and when he re-entered the 
rooms he found Clara leaning with her 
head on her hands, in such evident agi- 
tation that pity and alarm became^ his 
predominant feelings, and he sat down 
by her, resolved to discover the cause of 
her distress, and to do all in his power 
to relieve it. He began by asking her 
if the gentleman who had just left her 
was not Mr. Beaumont. She replied in 
the affirmative. He then asked if he 
was going to the West Indies with his 
regiment. She replied that he was ; and 
then with a beating heart prepared her- 
self for the next question which she ex- 
pected Davenant was about to ask. 

^* Miss Delancy," saidDavenant, "what 
I have witnessed this morning determines 
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me to leave London to-morrow, on a tour 
through j^ngland ; but before I go^ I wish 
to prove how dear, how very dear to me 
is the happiness of Mrs. Delancys 
daughter^ 

Here he rose, and traversed the room 
in great agitation ; but re-seating him- 
self, he said — *^ There was a time — for 
why should I be ashamed to own it ?— » 
when I hoped to transfer the affection 
which I once felt for the mother to the 
equally idolized daughter; but scarcely 
had I seen you, and found how capable 
you were of realizing my high-raised 
hopes of happiness, when I was told you 
were attached, if not engaged, to a lieu- 
tenant Beaumont.** 

" Who told you so V said Clara, in- 
terrupting him. 

*^ My uncle ; and Eleanor by hints, or 
rather more than hints, confirmed his 
assertion.** 

I suspected as much,*' observed Clara. 
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And Davenant continued :— ^* What 
they said was confirmed also by circum- 
stances^ and what I have seen this mohi- 
ing puts the question beyond a xibubt ; 
and all th^ faint hope with which I en- 
tered the house is vanished for ever. Now 
then, ever dear Clara, listen to the voice 
of a friend — ^nd let me prove niysetf 
one/* [Here he paused in strong emo- 
tion ; and Clara, too happy aiid too agi- 
tated to speak, covered her face with her 
handkerchief.^ 

"Clara,** continued ^Davenant, reco- 
vering his voice, " you, as. yet, have no 
power over your fortune ; but I have money 
and interest, and I off^r you both,, fo get 
your lover e:^changed' into a regiment 
which is not likely to be sent into a dan- 
gerous climate like that of the West Indies, 
and then I will lend him money to pur- 
chase promotion . Sweet indeed it would 
have been to me to try to promote your 
happiness myself; but as that is impos- 
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sible, I will consolie myseif by endeavour- 
ing to promote it with atiotlier. Speak, 
Miss 0elaric;^«^ten me you pity me, 
atid will console me by accepting my 
ofFer.*' 

Clat*a how took her handkerchief fi?om 
her face, ind smiling through hef tears^ 
said, while dhe placed her hand on h|s — 
" I do accept your btfer, for and iil the 
name of Lieutenant Beaumont : and it 
has r6l5eved my mind from fears doft- 
cerning him, which have pressed heavily 
upon it. But let me beseech you never to 

reveal what he is to me^ 

• . ,  ... • 

"• Never, if you desire nie not.'* 

" I do. Then know that Lieutenant 
Beaumont is — ^ 

^ What.^** said Davenant, almost gasp- 
ing for breath. 

*^ • My fatheirs son^ and my brother P 
Thank heaven,'* cried Davenant, burst- 
ing into tears, the result of mingled 
and overwhelming feelings, atnongst 
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which joy was predominant. And Clara, 
though with a faltering voice, continued 
thus : — ** The secret of the relationship 
was disclosed to me by my mother, who 
heard it from my father in the earliest 
days of their courtship ; but it was told 
by him to her alone, and by her to me 
only, that I might continue to Mr. Beau- 
mont, after her death, the friendship which 
she had ever shown him. Impatiendy 
therefore have I awaited the time of my 
coming of age, that I might be able to 
a.sszst him in the line of his profession. 
But being, like my mother, unwilling 
to expose my father to blam^ of any 
kind, I too have kept our relationship 
secret, and so has Beaumont : to you, 
however, I have made no scruple of re- 
vealing it, because I know it is safe, 
and — '^ 

** And why," said Davenant, eagerly 
approaching her, and taking her unre- 
luctant hand ; " speak on, dearest Clara, 
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and tell me why you have confided to 
me a secret withheld from every one 
else?" 

" Because," replied Clara in a feint 
voice, ** it may perhaps, somel time or 
other, be my duty, as well as pleasure, to 
have no reserve from you." 

And Davenant, understanding how 
much these words implied, was not slow 
to t^ke advantage of them. 

Explanations between lovers are very 
satisfactory to thfe parties concerned, but 
very foolish things to describe ; — so I will 
not attempt it. Sufficfe, that Clara was 
as ingenuous 8ts Davenant had been, and 
owned to him that his attachment had 
not preceded hers ; and Mr. Morley re- 
turned from his morning business, to find 
to his surprise, those whom he had left 
friends become engaged lovers, — though 
delicacy and propriety forbade them to 
think of declaring their engagiement for 
evert months to come. 
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But while Morky congratulated his 
nephew apd his ward pn the prospect of 
a union which he owned was a well as- 
sorted one, he was struck by the cold- 
jiess, almost amounting to severity, with 
which both Clara and Davien^t ad- 
dressed him. But as they were too in- 
genuous to conceal the cause of tiieir 
displeasure, it was not long before both 
Davenant and Clara told hini that his ip- 
accuracy of rejpresentation, not .to call it 
by a harsher name, was such, and had 
neariy been so pernicious in its conse- 
quences, that it called for the most se- 
vere reprehension on their part ; and they 
hoped that he, like Eleanor, would take 
warning by experience, and Jearji that 
even white lies naay be in their result a$ 
destiiuqtive of the happiness of ot)ie;^8 a$ 
those which are denominated th^ wicked 
andthemalignant. In short, that he would 
lay it down as a rule of conduct, that no 
actions are certain to be right, safe, and 
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resipectabje, of which truth is not the 
impeller and the guide. 

" Upon my word, yo.ung people^*' re- 
plied Morley, trying to laugh, bfUt iixore 
inclined to cry, " you are v«y conceited, 
.and very presumptuous, in thus laying 
down the law to me, a,nd taking me to 
task, as if I were a child, and you were 
gray beards. But perhaps you are right it 
still, how could I foresee that Eileanor 
would turn out surfi a naughty gii;l.?" 

^* No ; but still you knew I was i^ways 
inclined to lave Clara best j and think 
what misery your misr,ep.res,entation had 
nearly ftxed on me for life ! *' 

" And on me too," cried Clara un- 
guardedly, but with great feeling. 

" On you too !'* cried Morley archly ; 
/* Would Sidney^s marrying Eleanor have 
made you niiserable ?'* 

" At least,** replied Clara, " it wofuld 
have doomed me to a single life ; for I 
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believe I should never have loved anotl)er 



man/* 



" Say no more, girl^*' said M orlejr with 
much emotion, while Davenant fondly 
pressed her hand to his heart ; '^ I shud- 
der to think that I have been so near 
making two such excellent beings wretch- 
ed. And now I fed that the best amends 
I can make you at this moment is leaving 
you together.... but what is to become of 
the poor lieutenant ?^ 

" He remains to me the friend he 
always was, and no more,*' replied Clara ; 
*' for I assure you he is engaged, though 
not to me ; and Davenant will try to pro- 
mote him.** 

Morley then asked no more quesfionSi 
but left the lovers alone. 

Davenant now informed Clara that he 
had been so fortunate as to procure Field- 
ing a higher appointment, and, conse- 
quently, a greater salary, in the office in 
which he now was ; and that there was 



tio doubt but that he would m time be 
promoted still further. 

I will mdd here that Mrs. O'Donovan 
was, a few months after, married to the 
man who hod been the first choice of ' 
her young heart; and who was now 
able to maintain her in affluence, and 
to be a father to her dtikhen; that 
Colonel O'Byme haci not twich difficulty 
in tran^erring his affections from Clara 
Delancy to Mary O'Donovan, whom 
he still persisted to think a striking like* 
ne^s of the former ; and that Mary, with 
her mother and uncles entire and de- 
lighted approbation, bestowed her hand, 
as well as her heart, on the warmhearted 
Irishman. 

Bleanor meanwhile had no opportanity t 
of attemfittng to regain the SLfkdiQnjtf 
Caption ^tiibridge, «s he marrieihm^ 
other woman two months after he broke 
off his acquaintance with her ; not being 

VOL. II. M 
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recalled to lus allegiance to her by the 
news of her rupture with Datenant. 

But whether she ielt the lo^s ci him 
or not is very problematical ; as» not long 
after the marriage of Davenant and Clart 
took place, she accepted the addresses 
of a , nobleman many years older than 
herself, whom ^he met at Sidmbuth, 

A different result has attended the mar* 
riages of Clara and of Eleanpr,, as might 
well be .expected from the difference of 
their characters^ 

Eleanor's husband is naturally enough 
jealous of his young and beautiful wife, 
who, by her habitual disre^d of truth, 
has wholly annihilated his confidence in 
her word, and therefore exposes herself 
often io the suspicion of errors which 
8l|e is incapable of, by the constant de« 
tectiDn of that guHt to which she is con* 
tinually prone. If she goes oi|^. alone, 
her husband, on her return, does not 
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believe thJit she has dniy bfeen to isuch u 
plac^, -and Seen only certain persons ; — 
and if fae accompanies her abroad, lie 
fanciei^ he sees signs of secret intelligence 
in her manner, and that her eyes, when 
turned from him, are employed in con- 
veying signals of invitation to approach, 
or hints to forbear approaching her j 
while her life is passed in a series of 
domestic bickerings at home^ and endless 
preparations for them abroad. 

Not such is the life of Clara and of 
Davenant. Mutual confidence, the re- 
sult of mutual esteem, founded on a 
knowledge of each other's unsullied in- 
tegrity^ makes' their hours glide away 
'^ in uninterrupted happiness ; while their 
children (early taught that a love and 
practice of truth are the only sure foun- 
dation of that moral character which, 
by excXng confidence, leads not only 
to peace of mind, but to the esteem and 
respect of our friends and fellow-crea- 
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lures) are likely to grow daily in virtue 
under the watchful eya of their aflfec- 
tionate parents; and to newvd those 
parents for the precepts wfaic^ they 
^EACH^ and the example which they 

. GIVE. '. 
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HENRY WOODVILLE: 



A TALE. 



1 H£R£ never was a happiev Cstmily than 
that of Mr. Wbodville, nor one whose 
happiness seemed more likety to last. He 
was a proq)erous manufactarer in a large 
ajty; his eldestsonwasderk to a general 
mesicbant in London, and w«8 sure when 
he was old enough of having a share 
in the firm; for the head jpartner in the 
iirm had no children, and it was thought 
likefy that Hmiry WoadvUle would be his 
heir. Elizabeth Woodville too, the eldest 
dau^ter, was going to be remarkably 
well married in every point of view, and 
lier success in life exhibited the triumph 
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of character and female attraction over 
pride and prejudice ; for her lover was 
rich and highly connected, and his father 
had forbidden him to think of makk^ a 
vi'oman his mfe who had neither high 
birth nor fortune?: lq|it chance Jixaving 
thrown Elizabeth in Mr. Harcourt's way, 
(where he did not know her nor she him, 
and under circumstances which called 
forth from htix some of those little ser- 
vices thai women tXom cto ceudet,) he 
was so. charmdi with h^ persoa, mwM 
ner, and qm^tbti, tbal» as so6q as. be 
knew whd $be ym»s he retrttited hU por 
lubitbn.to idte i^okm, and even bestowed 
on it tbe tmurmtst appnrfaaticii ; «&i as 
sooB as his stn was &re-ftnd*6vtnty. it 
wacr settled tlidt tfa«y ,we»t to marfy« . 

Hrary Wo^dUriUe was now looldng 
forward^th great impatience to the hour 
when he should he tsken into thfc firm ; 
for he. had lately &Ilen in la^, though 

the object of his passion was not only 
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wholly unconscious of it, but had iiever 
even looked at him to the best pf his be- 
lief. 

She had three or four times accompa- 
nied her mother to Mr. Courtnay*s, when 
she c*ne to spaik to him on business 
Illative to the disposal of h large stock of 
wine left by her deeea^^ed husband, and 
h&d bee^ too modest to look at any one; 
' tlierefoFe Woodvflle was sure her eyes had 
Revef met his : but 'still he liad looked 
^d loved; and though l^rtnothior's si- 
tuation was such as to fi^rbid his raising 
his hopes to the possession of her daugh- 
ter while he was a d^k, he- kiiew that, . 
if/h&ii in business for himsdl, she would 
have no right to look down on him. Ac- 
cordingly he chose tb^d midyear than 
starve his passion, and/ he always contrive<^ 
to meet them in th6 MaU in St. James's 
park on a Sunday evening, where habited 
in his best array, with his couteau de 
ckasse by his side,, (that being the dress 
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costume in theTelga during which th^ 
circuoistances. thfit I h^ve to relate hap- 
pened,) he hoped to attract the eyes of. 
Anna VlnceBl, and lead ber to Bead in 
his, the Wishes of his heart*. But he tried., 
in vain : and once when J|p had an ^pporr. 
Canity of doing her a service, and perhaps . 
of aitdmg her eye, ^he timidity of true 
love preT;ented hia from takiag advantage 
of the0p|N>ctuiiity ; f^ hi) les^ ,intere;&ted 
compa^iioii took up t^e ^ofve sihedipppedt. 
and on presenting it tph^r, refeiv^tbat 
look And> tbo^i^ smiling jthMk$ which ta 
him vrouM. have been invaluable-. 

He consoled hin>$e|f| howevier^ by the 
thought, l;hat when he v^a^ a pajrtne? In 
the concei|ii| he wojuld g^t hb kind friendl 
Mr. Coifritnay to introduce ^im, and then 
jperhaps shfs woijtld Ipok at him, 

But a f&pst spd and unft^xpected blow 
was noW put to his expectations^ and tl^ 
prostperity of his family* 

Circumstances over which he, had no 



control, and which no industry and na- 
cate could have prevented, brought on 
the rmn of Mr, WoodvilW, However, . 
such was the universal conviction of his 
probity, and sndh the general opinion 
of his wbrth, that his certificate was 
instaitfly signed, and he eitatbled l^ his^ 
fn^nd» tor ga oh with his business againv 
But though his crecBlors cheerfuOy took 
fifteen sluHings^in the pound in fall of all . 
demands^ Mr. Woodville knew he should, 
not rest till he had ^aid the full amount of 
his debty with interest i and as his trade 
became very proisperoifiSy afid he lived in 
the most frugal manner in Order to effect 
his puipose the soonei", he had every 
prospect of gratifying his laudable ambi* 
tion. . During this tiine he hlul also the 
satisfaction of finding, that his Unme- 
rited nttsfoftu^es had had Hij^ffect on 
Mr«r Harcourt; but that the good man 
had said, *' This is a misfortune that is 
tin&ccompanied with disgrace, i^nd whiTh 
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has only served to prove the high ebteetn 
in which Mr. WoodviUe is held, and to 

« 

call forth in him the exhibition of neW 
virtues.- 
' Mr. WoodviUe might have had another 
^tifieation, but it wa^^eonceated from 
him. . Mr. Courtnay had now ^aken 
Henry Woodvilte into ttie trade 4 ^he 
therefore resolved to shorten the duca.^ 
tion of his parent's privations and frugal 
mode of living, by Iaying*by half of his wi* 
nual income, in order V> facilitate the full 
payment of his fether*s debts ; andiwhile 
this remained undone, he forbade him* 
self to think of marryiitg, thoi^gfa he<could 
not help lovitog the tmeon^ious object of 
his passion^ whose ji^other, having sus* 
tained some reduction of income, .wa$ 
gone from Londoq with her daughter, in 
order to live (jieap : but the {da^e of her 
residence wtts not yet known toMr. 
Courtnay. * - ' - 

Things went on m this manner for 
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t\\xee years ; and at the end of that time 
Henry ren^itted his s£(vings to his father^ 
who at first refused to accept them; 
but on fincUng that they waidd liqiHcUte 
the debt to all but a htuidr(*d poimdiis, he 
i:esolvejd to reward his son's filial piety by 
accepting them, as he preferred being his 
debtor to being that of any other man Oi' 
men; and he wrote Henry^ by return of 
post, such a letter as well repaid him. for 
any sacrifice that he had made. EUssabeth's 
lover had great pleasure in making this 
trait in Henry's character known tq his 
father, and he owiied that he li^hould. be 
proud to be allied to i^o virtuous a family . 

** Now then/* thought Henry^ " my 
ipcome ii nearly my.own ; the remaining 
hundred pounds will soon be gained by 
ipy faither and me, and then I may think 
of marrying ; and thoi^h Mrs. Vincent 
l)as left London, iio doubt Mr. Couctnay 
will be able to find out her residence/' 

It viras now the the race time at Head- 
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ing (in Berkshire) ; and Henrjr, who liadf 
hitherto rarely left business, and huji isn 
principle arvlfidedallunneeessarf esq^etise; 
resolfed, M lit h^ never seen a lace, to 
go to this; ike also promised himsdf 
much pleasure from attending the race- 
ball, ^specially a^ he bought it was not 
impossible that chance might lead him 
to see his beloved there. Accordingly 
%vith the approbation of his partner he 
set off for the races. 

There is, there can be no pleasure so 
great as that which has been earned by 
self-denial, and the surrender of one's 
ovv n gratification for the sake of daty ; 
and when Henry W^K^dvHle tef dff on his 

first pursmt<>f axhtt9ern<ieint^hieex^trieneed 
such a delightful flow of sfiiiits, juld such 
a feeliAg;^ joyous expectation as he had 
never known before, and 1;(Ail(^ made the 
pleasant road along vi^icb he passed to 
the pretty towil el Reluling appear to him 
a sort of ** Opening paradise.'* 
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When he reached Reading, he found 
that the races were to begin the next 
day; and having discovered which was 
the ms)%t fashionable pronurnade, he re-^ 
paired to tt^ in hopes of seeing the lady 
of his affi^ons amongst the company. 
But he }o(Hced in vain ; though tove and 
fancy often clothed a coming object in 
her form, making the de!nsk»i some- 
times ho strong, that his heart throb- 
bed violently with anticipated pleasure 
and emotion, tiU a nearer approach 
eonvineed him of his mistake. How- 
ever, the evening was fine, the walk 
pleasant^ the women handsome^ and he 
was amused; since the sunshine from 
w*i^n met and increased the sunshine 
withoitt, and there was also hope for the 
Bfiorrow ! 

Theniorfow eam^ and Henry re- 
pmred t6 the r^^ground. He surveyed 
the carriages wkh a scrutinizing eye ;-^ 
but she was not there* He went on the 
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Stand, but he beheld her not, — and he 
was disappointed : yet what reason had 
he to be disappointed ? He had had no 
reason to suppose she. was likely to be 
there, and he could not h^lp owning to 
himself, no one but a brain-sick lover 
could have exalted a possibility only into 
a probability ; till ,at last: he could not 
help laughing at his own folly. But, 
better stillr— when the race began he also 
forgot it. 

The sight was beautiful, and the an- 
:dety of interested spectators catdiing. 
Heary 30on had a favourite horse him- 
self. First he learnt to b& interested for 
•/blue,'* another time for *^ purple:" tiU 
at last he found himself bettiog witii 
strangers^ and new- ho|^s^ fears, and 
feelings awakening in his breast \ while 
in the stim^da^ng pkaspie of . a raee, 
l^e lost all sense of the probable cruelty 
attending the trainings and the forced 
exertions of the animals before. him. 
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Nor did the enjoyment cease to blmd 
hiiB while it lasted; and whf n oi^ hi& 
return ta th^ ordinary . he cUned with 
some of the joyous company from the 
ground^ he ccHild remember noi^ht but 
that he was pkased, and that he looked 
forward to the next day's course with 
pleasure. 

If his companions (who were all stran-* 
gers to him) were not intelleetual, they 
were harmless : — ^they^ like himself^ ha^ 
only betted small sums. And die even- 
ing at the ball, tfaougK not delightful, 
(as Henry did not see his love there,; 
whoni in spite of his i^ason he still tried 
to discover^) had some charm for .his, un-« 
practiced eyes, . and he went to rest ea- 
gerly anticipating the next day « 
' It came, and brought with it a trial 
to Henry; for a young man appeared at 
the inn and on the co^urse, who had 
been fiell0w<-clerk with him at Ms. Courts 
nay's, and who had iexpected to. have 
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been taken int^ the firm before he wds. 
Bnt such had been his dissipated habits, 
his love of pleasure, afid utter n«gledr 
of his dutiesi that when his fiidlef tvaited^ 
on Mr. Courtnay to propose the terms of 
his entering into business with him, the^ 
latter peremptorily refused to have any 
connexion with one who was wholfy in- 
capable of improvifig, or even of keep- 
ing up the interests of smy trade^ and 
very capable of d^icteasing and embar^ 
rassing it. 

Neither, the father not the *soit ever 
forgave this |ust punishment of the vices 
of the latter: and when Hemy Wood- 
ville, on the strength of his exoelleirt 
conduct, was aidmittkd : iftto that firm 
whence David Bradford hsd been re* 
jected, the latter as weS as his father 
became the determined enethi^^ of thai 
more successful because mdre deserving 
youth; -and so apt did Bradlcnrd always 
seem to quarrid with Henry, that, in comr 
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[fiance with Mr^ Cqurtnay s warnmg: 
voice and his pwn pnneiples^ he made* . 
it a rule to av«id being long togetker 
where Btadford was. Therefor^; when 
he 991W him on the jface-ground^ and: 
found him detennined to be neiur l)in> . 
to provoke him to bet, and to enter iQto , 
conversation with faim^— while hi$ coun- 
ienance expressed animosity, thought he 
spolce in a tone of kindmess ; and when 
he reflected on the itritsilipi^ of iierve 
and feeling which sodi a scene w«ks likely 
to uidim^ \» wisely retphod to avoid 
the danger, which iS h^ ^oi^t he' could 
not perhaps be proof against ; and be- 
fore the last heat was b^gmw he not 
only kSl the xu^^gfomi, hut the place 
itself, tod numntinf hi^ horse went on 
to Alungdon* where (be^ssizes were exr^ 
pected to h^^ ip ^.da^v or two. 

Iliough idoiie,. Heniy Wopdville had 
not the feding of bdng solitary i for 
he loved reading, and was ever fosod of 
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communing with his own thoughts — as 
those who have vigorous and well-fiUe'd 
minds always are:— therefore, though 
disappointed of the companion who wa» 
to have accompanied him on this excur- 
sion, he had resolved not to gite it up ; 
and now that he had undeitaten it, he 
still felt chearful and satisfied, though 
he found himself alone in a crowd in 
the 6treet9, and at the principal inn of 
the busy town of Abingdon ; and he 
beguiled the two evenings w^hich were 
to elapse before the as^isses began, in 
reading, and in writing to Mr. Cburtnay 
and to his own family. 

At length the judgei^ entered the town, 
tvith a degree of state and solemnity 
Worthy of the high and awful office (I 
may ^1 it) which they liad to fidfil ; 
and Henry, whilS Ihe trmnpets and the 
bells announced their approach and their 
arrival, could not help thinking, with a 
sad sickness of the heart, on those to 
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whom those sounds, instead of opening 
a prospect of revelry and amusement, 
awakened the shudderings of alarm, the 
anticipation of agonizing suspense, and 
the fear of judgement and of death. 
 *' I shall have no heart,'* thought he, 
^<^or the public amusements of the week; 
but I shall be deeply interested in at* 
tending the courts of justice." And he 
was so much interested, that on the first 
day o| the assises he wa3 in court till 
the judges adjourned; and having re* 
turned thi^ar wHeii they •^d^ he remain- 
ed there tiB 4he business ended for the 
night. But a most paiHful surprise 
awaited him on his retilm to his inn. 
The landlord met him ion his eri|xance,* 
and told him> that as hi& house was other- 
wise quite full, he had ^en ihie liberty 
of putting a gentleman (a new-comer) 
into the room .through his ; which, as it 
was no thoroughfare^ had only a small- 
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press-bed in it^ apd was ne\'er i^ed but 
at such crowded times as the present. 

Henry ^ not» could not like such aa 
£rrang($Q|(|kt as this, — to have his cham- 
ber tl^ oixty passage to the room of an* 
other, and that other a stranger to him;«-^ 
i^ut as he knew tb^ bth^ inn in the town 
was fidl, as he had tainfy trjed foi a hed 
there, he had no xesouree but to submit,. 

** Wdl^'' replied he, ''I amso^ryt^ 
it is 8^-*4s &e jentleman in tb^ public 

<X]fenoi sir ; be is fwe to \^A : h^ 
waavisy tired^ p^he^nk |i§Qod^ksal. 
cf ,our alci w« Sio he could not iiH up 
till you ca^fKe^ whieh he iws v^ spi:i^ 
for, as h^ knows you quite wdl.** 
. ^' Knoii{& nie r cried Henry stwrtii^. 
'' Yes, air; and he said you could 
have \xo objection to sleep near him« It 
was not the first latue, for you were once 
feUow-clerks together*** 
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Henry listened to this disclosure with 
the most painful uneasiness. Here was 
a man, wh6m be wished fromlhe best 
possible motives to avoid, bUhmie as it 
were the companion of his chamber ! 
Nor douM he now dare to ieav^ the house 
without giving Bradford a marked an^S 
personal offence. 

" Well,'* thought he, " I must make 
tip my niind to the circumstance, trying 
as it is; and keep st^uiily before me, 
<;ome what come may, the necessary rule 
for conduct or Bear, and forbear." 
^ He then with a heavy heart repaired 
to his chamber, the silence of which 
was now broken by the loud Itfid restless 
slumber of Bradford, easily heard through 
the thin partition between the chaitibers, 
especially as the door that led to Brad- 
ford's bed-room did not shut dose. 

However, at latst Henry closed his 
eyes, and slept till six; then he rose, 
dressed) bad breakfasted, and had taken 
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a' seat in the ' Court before Bradford 
awoke. 

Henry congtattdated himself on havii^ 
done this. But he bad done wrong ; as 
Bradford consicfered thathehad acted thus 
purpos^fy to avoid the neee^ity of biseal(- 
fasting an(} associating with hii|i:'an4 
Henry's enjoyment of the new pl^sure 
before hlm,^— that of hearing caqses, — 
would have been wh(^y destroyed, had 

» 

he kno^n'the deep displeasure which his 
early departure from the inn had excited 
in the vindictive Bradford. 

When the court broUe up, Henry re- 
turned to the inn to supper, and jdined 
. the company at'th^ public table. It was 
not large, as many of those whom he 
.had seen the night before were gone to 
flie ball J but to the few remaining, 
Bradford wits now added. 

''Sir,** s^id Bindfordi when Henry 
,had sealed himself^ ** I think you might 
have had the civility to tell me you w^r^e 
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Coming bithec to the aiis^zes; and then 
we might have come together. But I 
^suppose, now you are the partner of, tljje 
rich Mr. Courtnay, and hope to be his 
heir, you aire too proud to associate with 
your old friends ?** 

" I should be sorry," Heniy mildly re- 
plied, ".to neglect any one; and I am 
much concerned to find you thought dis- 
respectful, an omission which could not 
be intended as such. Do me the favour 
now, therefore, in token that you forgive 
me, to drink a glass of wine with me." 

Bradford was at first reluctant to corn^ 
ply ; but as he ^aw th^t the persons pre- 
sent, who seemed to be gentlemen, re- 
garded him as if they thought he ought 
•to accept Henry's, pfier, he filled his 
glass:— and for the present^ all seemed^ 
jight between t)iem. 

The day had been very hot, and the 
court had been crowded ta suffocation : 
Henry therefore was led from excessive 
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thirsty and the persuasions' of others, to 
^rink more than he was accustomed to ; 
and in the deceitfol form of cup' aiid 
negus, be was at length conscious that 
he had taken more wine than he could 
bear. 

Bradford, vst the meantime; wliom 
disappointment and coiAscious self-degra* 
datioA had led to habits of intoxication, 
began to grow vary loud and positive in 
tliscourse, and evidently more and more 
disposed to quarrel with Henry ; whose 
ten>per, fine as it was, grew every mo- 
ment less able, from the unusual excite- 
ment of wine, to endure the coarse al- 
lusions of Bradford to '* certain plausible 
hypocritical boys, who, by their seeming 
sanctity, get on the weak side of shallow 
men, and deprive honest unsuspecting 
young fellows of their bread and their 
rights." 

The con(ipany could not understand 
tliese allusiop*, but Henry did, only too 
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well, and had wisely resolved to. leave 
the room as soon as h^ could; when 
Bradford called the general attention to 
a hag of gold and silver which he pro- 
duced, the greatest part of which he had 
won at the races, and emptied it on 
the table. Arhongst the money he had 
put some, curious foreign coins. But- 
as the waiters were going to remove 
the cloth, Bradford was forced to re- 
place all his treasure in the bag, and 
he did so before Henry had sufficient- 
ly examined the beauty of one of the 
coins. 

Accordingly, when the cloth was taken 
away, and the waiters were Setting the 
wine on the table, he begged Bradford 
to Tend him the bag for a moment. He 
did so, saying at the same time, " Be 
sure you return them all; for I have 
told both the money and the coins, and 
know how many there are." 

Henry did not condescend to notice 
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this coarse insinuation otherwise than by 
treating it as meant for a joke ; and hav- 
ing selected tJie coin he wanted, he look- 
ed at it, and replacing it, returned the bag 
to the owner. 

On which Bradford turned all the con- 
tents out on the table again : and after 
telling over the money and coins with 
a look of malignant suspicion, he de- 
clared that he missed a five-guinea piece; 
and he desired Henry to return it instants 
ly, or he must submit to be searched. 

" You cannot possibly mean what you 
say ! ** cried Henry, turning very pale ; 
" you can*t really think me capable of 
such an action as this, in earnest ! and 
you know I am no joker : but if I were, 
you must know that you are the last man 
I should joke with." 

" None of your plausible words to 
me, sir,'* replied Bradford ; " I do not 
see why you should not have taken the 
money. A bankrupt father niay as well 
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make a fraudulent son as a kept-miss 
daughter ; and every body knows that 
your father was a bankrupt not long ago, 
and that your sister is the mistress of 
young Harcourt.'* 

This was more than Henry could en- 
dure, and exclaiming, " Villain ! you ar« 
a liar and a slanderer ! " he aimed a blow 
at Bmdford, who instantly drew his sword. 
— ^Henry did the same ; and bloodshed 
must have ensued on the instant, had 
not the bystanders held the enraged com- 
batants back; and as the visiters called in 
the landlord, who insisted that no such 
proceedings should go forward in his 
house^ peace was for awhile restored. But 
as Heiuy persisted to demand an apology, 
and that Bradford should retract what he 
had said concerning his innocent sister, 
and as he persisted in repeating the ca- 
lumny, declaring that he would tell every 
one Henry had robbed him, the gentlemen 
present were obliged, according to the 

n2 
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laws of worldly honour, to own that a 
duel between the parties was unavoidable ; 
as the bitter resentment which Henry 
now expressed against Bradford was not 
only justifiable, but that the injury was 
one wliich^ if not otherwise atoned for, 
could be wiped away only by the blood of 
the offender. 

It was therefore agreed that they should 
meet the next day; but not early: because, 
though one of the gentlemen was wilfing 
to be. second to Henry, every one of the 
others, on various pretences, declined 
being second to Bradford ; and he found 
that he should be obliged to go a few 
miles off to engage the attendance of a 
friend and relation and bottle companion 
of his. 

Bradford now continued to drink so 
largely that he was soon carried dead- 
drunk to bed ; and Henry's repugnance 
to sleep in the same chamber with him, 
from fear lest he should renew the quar- 
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rel when they were alone, was therefore 
removed; as he was sure that Brad-, 
ford would sleep till long after he was 
risen . 

Therefore, as soon as the attendants 
had undressed and put their senseless 
charge to bed, he retired to rest ; but hot 
before he had been persuaded to drink 
another copious draught of powerful 
ale/ 

.From the combined causes of heat, 
fg^tigu^, agits^tion, and the unusual 
quantity of wine and ale which he had 
drunk, Henry fell into the deepest and 
soundest sleep possible, • even as soon as 
he laid his head on the pillow, and the 
habitual but now heartless prayer died 
away unfinished on his lips. 

Alas ! it was the conviction how sound 
would be his sleep which emboldened the 
robber to enter the chamber- in the dead* 
of Bight, and to commit ^the crime of 
murder at the suggestions of avarice. 
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One of the waiters^ whose name was 
Everett, was a*man who had once belong- 
ed to a gang of housebreakers and thieves, 
but, struck with temporary remorse du- 
ring a violent illness, had left his wicked 
courses ; and after trying different em- 
ployments, had been so fortunate as to 
get the place of waiter at an inn t and 
there he might perhaps have become a 
more respectable character, had he not 
formed a. connexion with a very aban- 
doned woman, whom he married; and 
who now, on pretence of her being ill 
and wanting his assistance, had insisted 
on his leaving his place and coming to 
her, with a view to his joining a gang of 
smugglers, with whom she was intimate, 
and going with them immediately on a 
cruize on board their cutter, which she 
thought would-be good for her health. 

Accordingly he had given warning to 
his master, and was to set off the next day 
for the place where his wife expected him. 
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But well knowing that he should be more 
welcome to her if he brought money with 
him, and also being aware that he could 
get on board ship immediately, he re- 
solved to make prize of part if not all of 
that gold which Bradford had so osten- 
tatiously displayed ; and he thought he 
could do this with more security, because, 
Bradford having already accused Henry 
of having robbed him, his suspicions 
would undoubtedly fall on him ; and he 
could, if Henry was sound asleep, (as 
he expected him to be,) put some of the 
money and coins in Henry^s pocket. 

Accordingly he entered the room, and 
found Henry unconscious as if in the 
sleep of death. On Henry's table lay a 
small diamond pin, the gift of his mo- 
ther : — ^that'Everett resolved to make his 
own; and for awhile pinned it on the 
bosom of his shirt. He then went to 
Bradford's bedside : but finding him less 
soundly asleep than he expected, and 
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also finding that his head lay on his 
pockets, he saw no certainty of securing • 
his prize, but by adding murder to rob- 
bery. He therefore drew Henrys sword 
from his scabbard, and made a blow with 
it at the yet sleeping Bradford, But 
though it wounded it did not kiU^ and it 
awoke him. immediately so much as to 
epable hini to struggle, with the villain 
for one moment : — ^but in vaip ; the next 
stroke was fatal; and Bradford fell back 
on his pillow, a bleeding and insensible 
corpse. Everett then went back into 
Henry's room, and replaced the bloody 
sword in the scabba;*d. 

At this moment, just as Everett had 
completed his purpose, ^d was returning 
to take possession of the money, Henry * 
became restless and talked in his skep ; 
which alarmed Everett so much that he 
dared not stay a moment longer in either 
room, but returned: tp his own; where^ 
having washed himself and burnt to ashes 
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all his linen that was bloody, he resolved 
to wait till he thought Henry was once 
more sound asleep. But on his re-en- 
tering the chamber, Henry, to his great 
alarm, cried out, " ^Vho's there ?" 
and he was glad to retreat : nor could 
he find an opportunity of ever entering 
the room again ; for ' he heard Henry 
walking about soon after, and found by 
the noise lie made, that he was dressing 
himself. 

Thus-then had he burthened his soul 
with the commission of murder without 
any recompense whatever. Nor dared he 
leave the house under such circumstances, 
as that WQuld appear a suspicious pro- 
ceeding ; and with a sinking heart, though 
with an assured countenance, JJverett 
dressed himself, and joined his fellow 
servants. 

When Henry awoke from his first 
deep sleep, he awoke to sleep no more 
that night ; for with returning conscious- 

n6 
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ness came the horrible recollection of the 
engagement he had made^ to do an act 
which his own principles, both moral and 
religious, utterly condemned; namely, 
at the risk of his own life and that of 
his parents' peace, raise his arm against 
the existence of a fellow creature ! 

To a \drtuous young man and an 
obedient pious child like Henry, such a 
recollection was insupportable; and it 
was not long before he began to consider 
whether it was or was not too late to draw 
back from the precipice on which he 
stood. 

. Nor did he deliberate in vain ; for soon 
not only ** consideration like an angel 
came, and whipped the offending spirit 
out of him,** but salutary fear of God 
conquered the unworthy fear of man and 
of man*s censure; and he almost posi- 
tively resolved to quit Berkshire instant- 
ly, and to leave a letter for Bradford 
and for his own second^ explaining his 
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reasons for not fighting ; and declaring his 
resolution, if Bradford persisted in his 
calumnies and his violence, to seek re- 
dress in a court of law. 

Still he could not prevail on himself to 
do what his conscience required. Still 
pride, and even a virtuous resentment, 
withheld their approbation of the medi- 
tated step ; and he was sitting irresolute 
still, (though his trunk was nearly 
packed, and he himself dressed all but 
his sword,) when the door opened, and a 
waiter appeared at it. 

" What did you want ?'' said Henry. 

** I am come to awake Mr. Bradford, 
sir, by his own desire, at five o'clock.** 

*^Is it so late .^'V replied Henry. — 
'^ But be so good as not to awake Mr. 
Bradford yet," he added in great agi- 
tation^ " I have a reason for it." 

" Indeed I must, sir," replied the man, 
with a look of suspicion ; ^^ for he is 
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a violent gentleman., and he would be 
angry.*' 

" No matter ; oblige me, and here is 
money for you," said Henry, who feared . 
to have any communication with Brad- 
ford till his mind was made up how tor 
act. 
^'I will have none of yoirr money, 
sir," returned the man indignantly ; for 
at this moment, glancing his eye towards 
the sword which lay on Henry's phair, he 
ss^w the hilt wa^ bloody, and that there 
was blood on the floor by H. 

As soon therefore as he had uttered 
these words h^ ran past the astonished 
Hairy, and entered Bradford's chamber. 
At sight of the scene before him, the 
inan uttered an exclaip^tion of horror, 
which made Henry follow him. But as 
he intercepted Henry's view of the coq>$e, 
he exclaimed " What is the matter ?'' 

On hearing his voice, the waiter turrir 
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ed round-^*^ Do ycm ask what is the 
matter F'' sa^d he ; ** Wretch ! hypo- 
crite ! " So saying, he ran to the door of 
Henry 5 room, in spite of his- detaining . 

ft 

armi took the kejr which was inside ; ai[xd . 
then locking Henry in, went down stairs, 
crying " Murder ! " 

Amazement, speechless amazement; 
now took possession of Henry ; which was 
succeeded by horror and agony as great, 
when on looking towards the bed, on re- 
turning into the room from his vain pur- 
suit of the waiter, he beheld Bradford 
stiiF and bleeding, and saw by his coun- 
tenance that he ws^s deadi either by his 
own hand or that of an assassin. 

Surprise, pity, a|n4. consternation at 
once assailed aKid ovelrW^elmed him ; and 
he staggered against the wall, nearly as 
insensible as the bloody corse before him: 
while at first no fear or consideration for • 
himself mingled with *his feelings for 
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Bradford. But short was the disin- 
terested agony. The waiter's singular 
manner, both of speaking and acting, in 
one alarming moment recurred ta his 
mind, and convinced him that the sus- 
picion of having murdered the wretched 
Bradford must indubitably fall on him. 
And he stood pale and motionless, the 
image of despair, with his eyes wildly 
fixed on the unconscious object before 
him, when he heard the door unlocked, 
and saw every inhabitant of the inn rush- 
ing into the apartment in disorder and 
alarm. 

The scene needed no explanation — ^it 
explained itself. On the bed in the 
inner room lay the bleeding and now 
cold body of Bradford ; . by the side of 
it stood Henry, overwhelmed with such 
agony as could be easily mistaken for 
the agony of guilt: while the land- 
lord seized the sword of Henry Wogd- 
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ville, and drawing it from the scabbard, 
held it up to view, stained to the very 
hilt with blood. 

** My sword !** cried Henry, roused by 
this painful sight ; " and was it done 
with my sword too ? Then I am a lost 
man indeed ! " And leaning against the 
wall, he hid his face with his hands. 

It was found also that Bradford had 
not been robbed ! And one of the gentle- 
men.with whom he and Bradford had 
supped, now stooped down and took up 
something which glittered on the floor, 
and it proved to be Henry's shirt-pin, 
the beauty of which he had admired the 
preceding night. The head of this pin 
had been broken off in Bradford's short 
struggle with Everett; who, as I before 
stated, had pinned it on his shirt ; and 
it now served (with the circumstance of 
there being no robbery) as an additional 
proof against the innocent Henry. 
** Alas ! " cried the gentleman, hold- 
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murdered Bradford in mortal combat 
could be deserving of the name. 

But the bitterest of all agony, and 
that consciousness on which he could 
not even bear to dwell, — for there was 
madness in it, — ^was the thought of what 
his parents, his family, and his friend 
would endure. ** However, I have the 
comfort of knowing they will not for a 
moment believe me guilty,'* said he men- 
tally. He then betook himself to long 
and ardent prayer, and fell into refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Very different at the time of Henry's 
commitment were the feelings of his be- 
loved parents to those of their unhappy 
son ; for the day, the long-expected day 
was now drawing near, when their debt 
of honour (as I may call it) was about to 
be discharged in full, and they were ta 
appear in all their proud and high-minded 
integrity. 

At length the day of the projected 
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dinner actually araved; and every one 
who had suffered in the slightest degree 
by the bankruptcy of Mr. Woodville, re- 
paired to his house at the appointed hour, 
little suspecting what was to avyait them 
there. 

An invitation to dine wher^ for some 
time past no dinners had been given, might 
perhaps excite surprise in all ; and as a 
spiteful and detracting spirit is only too 
common, some of the invited began to 
fear that the Woodvilles were going to 
live away again^ and had forgotten they 
had only paid fifteen shillings in the 
pound. 

To such I am sure that the cause of 
that dinner would give at least as much 
mortification to their feelings as gratifi- 
cation to their pecuniary interest ; and 
perhaps the sorrow- of the Woodvilles, 
which trod so closely on the heels of 
their proud but virtuous triumph, was 
not as unwelcome to such persons as 
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Christian benevolence required that it 
should* be. 

The guests were assembled and the 
dinner served ; while an ill-suppressed 
sgb of strong and pleasurable emotion, 
occasionally proved the deep' interest 
which Mrr Wopdville felt in the antici- 
pation of what was to come: and while 
he looked at one or two of his guests, to 
whom he knew an unexpected suni of 
money would then, be particularly; -wel- 
come, his benevolent breast glowed with 
pleasure, at the thought that he was 
about to gladden the hearts of those, who 
in his adversity had done all in their power 
to gladden, his. 

One ge Atleman whom he had invited 
did not come till the dessert was on the 
table, , and just before Mx. Woodville, 
with a beating heart, was about to exhi- 
bit the canvass bags containing specie, 
and (where the sum owing was large,) a 
dx'aft on his banker to the amoimt of 
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each individual debt; — and when this gen- 
tleman did arrive, his cheek was so pale, 
and his manner so agitated and strange, 
that he, excited considerable attention 
mixed with alarm, in the rest of the 
company. 

But Mr. Woodville was less alive to 
his singularity than his guests, as he 
arid his wife and daughter also were too 
full of their own agitation to be aware 
of his. 

At length in an unsteady voice Mr. 
Woodville addressed his guests; and 
having made known to therp th^ purpose 
of his invitation, he gave to each the bag 
containing the sum, with interest, which 
for his sake they had beqn so willing fo 
relinquish. But though all seemed af- 
fected as well as gratified by this unex- 
pected and welcorne circumstance, the 
gentleman who had last entered, , who$e 
name was Adderly, was so much over- 
come, that he rose from table and turned 
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to the window^ to hide his emotion, 
which was ungovernable, when Wood- 
ville declared that that was the proudest 
and happiest day of his life ! 

He then with a faltering voice and a 
shaking hand filled out a bumper for 
himself, and hoped a fathers partiality 
might be excused, if he gave as a toast 
his son — Henry Woodville — who had 
denied himself the gratifications his pre- 
sent income afforded him, in order that 
he might enable his father sooner to 
discharge his debts, and resume his own 
usual mode of living. *• And allow me 
to add," he said, " to my toast, my ear- 
nest wishes that you may all be blest with 
such a son as mine !*' 

Mr. Adderly now took his glass in his 
hand, struggling evidently for compo- 
sure. But he had no sooner put the wine 
to his lips, than he set it down, and 
bursting into tears, said, " I cannot 
swallow it — it would choke me — it would 
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indeed.'' Then leaning his head on the 
tahle he sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Woodville^ mother^ s heart now 
took the alarm ; and rising from her seat, 
she conjured him with clasped hands to 
explain the cause of this singular emo- 
tion, and to tell them if any harm had 
befallen their precious child Henry. 

M^. Adderly did not immediately re- 
ply, for he could not : but taking a news- 
paper from his pocket, which he had re- 
ceived just as he was coming to the din- 
ner, he gave it into the hand of young 
Harcourt, the lover of Elizabeth ; who 
having read it, with- a cheek pale as death 
begged to speak to Mr. Woodville alone. 
" Nay," cried the mother and sister 
wildly, " we will go too." And in sor- 
rowful suspense they followed where he 
led. 

The paper contained a narrative of the 
whole distressing affair. And that fa- 
mily who hailed the dawn of that day 
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with thankfulness, pride, and joy, now 
saw it close in agony, terror, and almost 
despair. 

It was indeed som^ little comfort to 
them, to hear from their guests the 
strongest asjsurances that no one could 
believe Henry Woodville guilty. And 
when the unhappy father set off, as he 
did instantly, on his road to his son, he 
was surrounded, as he entered the chaise, 
by crowds of kind and anxious friends, 
some offering services, all expressiiig 
sympathy, and Vociferating earnest wishes 
for Henry's 'ultimate triumph. 

But still- the way was long and mourn- 
ful to the anxious parent, though accorii- 
panied by a neighbour and friend ;— ^and 
heavily indeed the moments passed to 
that tender mother and affectionate sister, 
who, though forbidden by Woodville to 
accompany him, and consigned by him 
to the care of Harcourt, murmured for 
the first time at the will of this kindest 
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of fathars -and of husbands, and faneied 
they should feel less if allowed to be at 
the scene of trial itself* * 

But to return to Henry.— Nothing 
now but this sad event was talked of in 
the houses, the courts of justice, and the 
streets of Abingdon. The causes then 
pending, however interesting, interested 
no longer; but the public mind was 
whoUy fix^d on this, which was to come 
on St the end of the week, and with 
whrch the assizes were to conclude : and, 
as is only too usual on such occasions, 
the unha^y Henry was prejudged, and 
he was pronounced certainly guUtj/^ be- 
fore the hierits of the 9ase had been 
heard in a court of justice. 

Even those gentlemen who had wit* 
jessed the brutal conduct of Bradford, 
and had admired the mild but manly for- 
bearance of Henry, were now so melted 
to pity by the wretched fete of the former^ 
that they were disposed to coQsider 
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Henry s conduct as consummate art : and 
as one of them (he who .was to have been 
his second in the duel) now remembered 
that Bradford expressed himself with 
great bitterness against *^ canting, plau* 
siblfe, hypocritical boys, who got on the 
weak side of shallow men, and deprived 
honest unsuspecting young fellows of 
their rights and their bread \* this gen- 
tleman now concluded that Bradford- 
was speaking at Henry. In short, in 
proportion as they had thought well of 
him, they now thought ill, and attributed 
Bradford's brutal conduct to the excessive 
ill-usag« which he had received from the 
specious Henry, 

The most material evidence against 
him was Tomms the waiter who came to 
call Bradford :-^but Everett also had been 
examined by the coroner ; and having 
fortified himself by a very large dose of 
brandy, he was able to bear witness with 
others to |i quarrel at table between 
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Bradford aiid Henry Woodvilte ; and he 
did it with a degree of firmness which 
astonished himself: but he was not 
pleased to find that he eould not be al- 
lowed to leave the place, till he had re- 
peated his evidence in a court of justice^ 

When Henry awoke the next day, and 
remembered that he had as yet no friend 
to advise with, he felt it a duty which he 
owed his own innocence and his family, 
to do all he could for himself; and he de- 
sired to see, as sroon as possible, the first 
attorney in the town and the first lawyer 
on the circuit. This gentleman was un- 
fortunately already engaged by the attor- 
ney employed for the prosecution. How- 
ever, the second in public esteem was at 
liberty, and he came to Henr/s cell be- 
fore he went into court. 

There was something so open and so. 
captivating in Henry Woodville*s man-* 
ner ; his countenance was so beautiftil 
and so preposiseasing, and his voke sa 
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persuasive, that> as soon as he saw him. 
Sergeant Murray could not believe he 
lieheld a nian capable of murder; and he 
was inclined to think, that if he had killed 
Bradford it was in self-defence. 

Nor was his prepossession in Henrys 
favour at all diminished when he heard 
)iis simple narrative of his past life ; of 
{lis circumstances ; of his father's situa- 
tion ; of those of his family ; and of Im 
own habits and prospects down to the 
fatal night in question: nor wheA he 
witnessed those bm'sts of agonizing ten- 
derness which were wrung from him, 
not by his own sufferings, but by the 
cpnsciousness of those which his situation 
and danger would inflict on his parents 
and his family. 

" I know not how to think you guilty 
for a moment/' said the sergeant in a fet- 
tering voice; ** still I must own the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is unusually stro];ig 
dgainst^ou; and could the by-standers 
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* prove that you Were as drunk as Brad^ 
ford when you went to bed, ot could 
they prove that you had liquor ^fter yoti 
were in your room, I should really imagine 
that you killed this unhappy man in the 
delirium of drunkenness, and have for* 
gotten the circumstance entirely." 

** But these facts, of drinking and of 
being drunk, no one can prove,'* replied 
Henry, ." because they never took place. 
I walked up to bed as usual, and took 
nothing after I got into my own room t 
but I shall ever bitte^rly lament, to the 
close of my now, perhaps, short existence, 
that through the whole of the evening I 
allowed myself to be persuaded to drink 
more than temperance and my own ideas 
of right warranted, and that I draok 'so 
much ale before I went up to bed ; for,: 
had Ibeen^as temperate as usual, I could 
not have slept sound enou^ to admit of 
smy oue't ehtering theroom, and removing: 
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my sword from my bedside. There is no • 
doubt but that he who murdered poor 
Bptdford meant to steal my pin, but 
dropped it in the bloody scuffle : I conclude 
that he was disturbed before he could 
take the money, and forced to retreat 
suddenly. I remember too, that some one 
seemed to me to open my door at about 
three in the morning, and on my calling 
out * Who is there ? ' retreated again : 
r.ow I suspect that this intruder was th^^^- 
murderer coming back for his spoil ;— ^but 
then who was he ?" 

The sergeant agreed with Henry in this 
opinion, but to the Who was he? it was 
impossible to reply satisfactorily. It might 
be the landlord, or it might be one of the 
waiters . However, I may say, the suspicions 
I'oth of Henry and the sergeant fell on 
Tomms, who first declared his suspicions 
of Henry: and these suspicions deter- 
mined the sergeant to watch and cross* 
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exannne this man on the trial with the 
most laudable and minute exactness and 
ability. 

While Henry^s manners and conver- 
sation were thus prejudicing Sergeant 
Murray in his favour, and convincing him 
of his entire innocence^ a very different 
impression was making on the imnd of 
Sergeant Rickwood, the counsel against 
them, by the brother and wretched father 
of the murdered Bradford. 

Bradford had in many instances been 
a trial, and any thing but ^ comfort, to 
his father : still, when he saw him cut 
off in the prime of his days and the full- 
ness of his errors, and lying a murdered 
victim on his bed of death — ^the unhappy 
parent remembered only that he was his 
child, and that the wretched youth could 
offend, and he forgive, no more ! His other 
son^ John Bradford^ felt little grief for 
his brother's loss, but great indignation 
against his murderer j and firmly believ- 
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ing the hated and envied Henry Weod- 
ViUe was that murderer, (hated and envi^ 
by all the Bradfords, because he was uni- 
versally beloved and more prosperous in 
life than they were^) he resolved to leave 
110 means imtried to convict Hepry of the 
murder, and to bring the sentence &f the 
law upon him. 

No wonder then that Sergeant Rick* 
wood's mind wjis poisoned by his clients 
against Henry Woodville, andeven against 
his family; and that he believed^-^for 
such was the representation of the Brad- 
fords, — that Mr. Courtnay was a weak 
man, who had been led on by the arti- 
fices and falsehoods of the Woodville$ 
to think ill of his unhappy victim, and to 
take Henry into partnership to his pre- 
judice. 

Poor Henry was much disappointed at 
receiving no visit, nor even an answer, 
from Mr. Courtnay till thQ fourth day 
after he had written to him.; but then 1^ 
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was repaid for his anxious suspense by 
the contents of the letter, which then. 
reached him. Mr. Cburtnay told hini> 
that he was a faundlred and fifty miles 
on the other side of London when he re- 
ceived his letter,, and that he had set off 
for town on the receipt of it as soon as 
he possibly could; that he could as soon 
doubt of hi* innocence as of his own, andt 
that he would be with him* the next day. 
He addedy " I sent off un express directly 
to your father, who will, no doubt, be 
with vou soon after roe :— in' the mean- 
whUe keep up your spirits^> my deai^est^ 
Menry.'^ 

Oh! pleasant indeed was this letter,, 
and the prospect of seeing its benevolent 
writer, to t^\soul of the sufferer: and 
though he knew that Mr. Courtnay's tes^^ 
timony to his character could weigh but 
Uttle against the force of evidence, stiU 
he felt that it would be a consolation to 
him to hear him pve it.^ 

o 5 
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• He did not look forward wth such joy 
to seeing hiis beloved fether ; as he dread- 
ed to witness his parental agonies, dreaded 
for himself the terrible pang of knowing 
that he^ who had once been his parents* 
pride, was now^ however innocently, about 
perhaps to become their disgrace. 

" Well/' said he to himsdf in the so- 
litude of his prison, ^* how happy am I in 
the midst of my misery, to reflect that 
Anna Vincent knows me not^ and that 
my hard fate can never afflict or wound 
the woman whom I love! It is quite a 
sufficient trial to know how much I am 
fated to aiBict my parents^ relations^ and 
friends.** 

Mr. Courtnay arrived the next day 
etfrly in the morning, having travelled all 
night. The meeting between Henry and 
him can easily be imagined. But the hc^e 
of a favourable issue, with which Court- 
nay had entered the prison, was soon 
damped by an interview which he had 
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u 1th Henry's counsel and attorney, who 
not only fdt the evidence to be of a very 
undeniable nature, but also knew that 
the minds of every one were prejudiced 
against the innocent accused. Fain would 
they therefore have put off the trial ; but 
they found it was impossible: and the 
awful day, big with the fate of. Henry 
Woodville, at length arrived*. 

* Till now I had always believed that there was 
a law against trying any person for murder while 
the fact was recent, and the minds of the public 
indaroed against the criminal ; and that this law was 
passed in consequence of the following circnm- 
stances, on which this tale was founded. But I 
find I was mistaken ; and that judges are not for- 
bidden by law, however they may be induced by 
humanity, to forbear to try any one mmediateli^ 
far a murder committed during the assizes theti? 
holding. 

In the year l684, two days before the assizes 
for the town and county of Norwich were over, 
Mr. Thomas Berney, son of Sir Thonoas Berney of 
Norwich, and his friend Mr. Bennefi^prd;. another 
young man, (the son of a country gentleman, I be- . 
lieve,) were in the evening atatavemj drinJtb^ 
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The court was crowded at a very early 
liour ; and even ladies tvere .led (as they 
believed) by indignation against the 
crime, to bear to listen to the trial, and 
perhaps to the condemnation oi the cri* 
minai: nor once, perchance, did it conae 
across their minds, as they sat expecting 
the appearance of the prisoner,, to suspect 

with one De Havers, a French dancing-master. 
About midnight, these gentlemen and this De Ha- 
vers having ** their heads inflamed with wine," a 
quarrel arose between Bennefield and De Havers 5 
ivhen De Havers, taking advantage of Bernej's 
senseless state of intoxication, took an opportunity 
to draw Berney*s sword from his side, and stabbed 
Benaefield to the heart. He then returned the 
l^loody sword into Bemej's scabbard : — '' he (sajs 
the authority firom which I quote) not having ax^ 
sense in him to discern this wicked and cursed 
villain's cunning contrivance against his life.*' 

Mr.Beraey weht home to his house, not know- 
ing that his sword was bloody, ** nor thinking any 
thing in the least of this barbarous murder;" but 
while he was in bed and asleep, an officer of justice 
came with a warrant to apprehend him for the 
xuord r of his friend, of whose death even, he was 
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that they were not led thither in reality 
by any virtuous abhorrence of guilt, but 
n^erely by curiosity and thft love of strong 
ewcitement* . 

But all this boasted indignation (wbkh 
waa only too general amongst the persons 
present and in the town of A.) subsided 
aloiost unGon8cio}isly» when Henry, ac« 
companied by his friend Mr. Courtnay, 

wholly ignorant* Howerer^ be was put on bis trial i 
and as there were no witnesses of the murder, tbd 
bloody sword was the only evidence which could 
possibly be adduced 5 and on that evidence alone^^ 
this innocent young man was found guilty; and exe- 
^ cuted in the Town Close of Norwich. 

Jblaoy petitions in Mr. fienaey*s favour were 
presented to the king (Charles the Second) : but aa 
Mr. Berney was of a family devoted to the Stuarts, 
the petitions against the prisoner were attended to, • 
and the others rejected. 

De Havers in the meanwhile fled to France; 
and being. there reduced to the extreme of misery 
and want, he on his death-bed confessed himself 
to be the sole murderer of Mr. Benneiield, and 
bore a late but sure testimony to the innocence of 
Mr. Berney. 
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appeared in court, and took his seat at 
the bar. 

His youthfol appearance, his uncom- 
mon beauty both of fece and jJerson, the 
sweetness of his countenance, which not 
even his trying situation could obscure; 
and the calm yet manly resignation of 
his manner, had such an instantaneous 
effect on every one present, that indig- 
nation against the crime was forgotten in 
admiration of the supposed criminal; and 
when he replied ** Not guilty," according 
to the. usual form, he uttered the words 
in a voice so touching, and in a manner 
so assured, yet so unpresuming, that 
many a bosom heaved with pity and alarm 
for him, which had before beaten with 
anger at his name; and many a one wish- 
ed tohearhini proved innocent, who enter- 
ed the court earnestly desiring to hear 
him pronounced guilty. 

The wise and eloquent man who had 
to plead against him, soon discovered the 
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ance of the prisoner had made on the 
court, and he drew from this circuiiifttianoe 
freshrfuel for th^ fire of his eloquence; as 
it enabled him to warn the jury against 
being influenced by those uncommon fas- 
cinations of feature, countenance, and 
manner, which the prisoner certainly pos- 
sessed, and which he was conscious would 
haVe impressed him only too powerfully 
in his favour, had not facts, too stub- 
born not to be all powerful with his 
lawyer's experience, strengthened him un- 
asscdlably against the prepossessing ap- 
pearance which he beheld, and acknow- 
ledged himseif. 

The circumstances which he had to 
detail were indeed strong ones. The pre- 
vious quarrel ; the intention to fight 
the next day ; the provoking accusations 
brought by the deceased against the pri- 
soner, which (as the gentlemen present 
owned) nothing but his bloed could wipe 
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away ; the evident agitation (as He should 
{^rove) of the prisoner, when the waiter 
eame at five o^clock to call the deceased; 
his bdng up at that hou^ ready dressed, 
and his trunk packed up fi^r going away; 
his offer to bribe the waiter to delay call* 
ing the deceased ; and lastly, his sword 
stained to the very hilt in blood, and his 
diamond pin found by the bedside of the 
murdered man, and broken evidently in 
the bloody struggle ; together with the 
absolute improbability that atiy one else 
had 4pne it, as no traces or sign of blood 
had been found in any other apartment^ or 
on any person ; besides the fact of no rob* 
bery having be«i committed: — all these 
things, ' the sergeant said, made such a 
chain of incontrovertible evidence against 
the prisoner, as his experience had never 
furnished him with before. 

This gentleman had a peculiar power, 
like Mr. Erskine (now Lord Erskioe), in 
these days, of seeming to identify him- 
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self with the person for whom he wa^ 
pleading* It was impossible almost npt 
to believe that his client w&s not a part 
of himself; so powerfully did his feelings, 
seem to be interested in what he said; so 
undoubtedly did his own happiness, if 
not his own life, seem to hang on the 
verdict of the jury whom he addressed ; 
while *^ the grace of action> the adapted, 
mien,** which distinguished the great mp-^. 
dem orator whom I have named above> 
were also possessed by the gentleman ia 
question^ and proved a strong counter- 
balance to the interest excited by the in<^ 
teresting Henry Woodville. Nay, Henry 
himself could not help admiring the' 
beauty of the axe which was thus laid to 
the root of his life ; and was forced to 
forgo the admiration which the talent 
of eloquence had previously and recently 
excited in him, when he thus heard how 
capable it was of bringing down destruc* 
tion even on an innocent man« 
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The sergeant having ended his speech, 
called his witnesses ; one of whom was 
Everett, wlio had taken care to hurt his 
eye, in oi'der to have a pretence for hiding 
his conscious countenance by a gre«i 
shade ; and by affecting a violent cold, lie 
gave himself a pretence to speak hoarsely 
and inaudibly. By brandy and opium he 
had wound up his nerves to bear tlie short 
period of his examination : and as Ser- 
geant Murray wasj unfortunately, so pre- 
possessed with the guilt of Tomms, that 
he did not much cross-examine Everett, 
whose evidence was simply, that he wit- 
nessed the quarrel of the prisoner and 
the deceased; he was soon dismissed, 
and at liberty to leave the town even 
whenever he pleased: — ^and he did leave 
it instantly. 

The cross-examination of Tomms did 
great credit to Sergeant Murray's acute- 
ness : but as the man was firm in con- 
scious truths his evidence was in no way 
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shaken^ nor could his innocence be im- 
peached in the slightest degree. 

All therefore that Sergeant Murray 
could do for his client in reply, was to 
descant on the little probability that a 
being so amiable^ as he could prove the 
prisoner to be' by incontrovertible testi- 
mony, could have been guilty of the crime 
imputed to him. While he was speak- 
ing; a note was handed to the prisoner, 
who having; read it, leaned, quite over- 
powered^ on the shoulder of Mr. Court- 
nay. 

-' Sergeant Murray paused, and begged 
to" read the note. It was handed to him ; 
and as it produced emotion in him, he 
begged to reaid it aloud. But the counsel 
on the othier side clamorously contended 
against it ; and declared it not admissible 
to read any thing of the sort in that stage 
of the business, and certainly nothing 
likely to influence the judgement of the 
jury through their feeling. However, as 
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Sergeant Murray persisted to read it, and 
the note was but shorty Sergeant Rick- 
wood consented, saying, that was he not 
sure of a verdict from the evidence he had 
brought forward, he would not have al- 
lowed it. 

The note was from Henry*8 father tft 
his son, and was as follows t 

^'lam here, my dear and innocent 
child ; and I want to know whether my 
presence, the presence of a father, whos^ 
pride and pleaswe you have always been^ 
and still will be, (for I know you will be- 
have as you ought in this trial of your 
resignation and your fortjitude,) would be 
a comfort and support to you; if so, I 
^ill come to you instantly.** 

There was a murmur of pity and emo- 
tion heard throughout the court when the 
sergeant ceased to read ; and the judge 
broke the sort of silence which succeeded, 
by asking Henry if he wished his father 
aiiould come in i but he answered in the 
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negative and the sergeant resumed his 
speech; while Mr. Courtnay went out 
to speak to the anxious parent. 

Sergeant Murray, emboldened by tlie 
permission he had obtained to read the 
note, now begged leave to read a letter, 
which would exhibit the character both 
of the father and the son in their true 
light. 

. This was a letter from Woodville se* 
nior to Henry, which he received just 
after he was imprisoned; ia which he told 
him that he at length was able to pay 
his creditors all he owed them, with in^ 
tearest ; and that he had invited them to 
dine with him on such a day. The good 
msm went on to describe the exquisite 
joy which he should experience at that 
moment, which would be heightened to 
him by the Gonsciousness that the filial 
piety of his son, proved by the savings 
which he had forced his father to accept^ 
had enabled him so to act sooner than 
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he could otherwise have done ; , and bsA 
thus hastened the moment of this gxeat 
relief to his mind, and this restoratioD 
to complete happiness. But as a letter 
was not admissible evidence, any more 
than the note, and as it was much 
longer, the sei^eant was forbidden to 
read a word of it. He persisted, how- 
ever, to give the substance of the letter, 
and then called Mr. Courtnay as witness 
to the character of Henry. This at- 
tached and amiable friend of Henry 
Bnd his family was so affected when he 
rose to speak, that he could not utter a 
word for some minutes; but when he 
did, his words were as eloquent as his 
silence had been. Another witness to 
the same effect was now called — ^a yoimg 
friend of Henry^s ; and he was unexpect- 
edly succeeded by several others ; all 
eager to bear their testimony in behalf 
of the virtue of their exemplary and be- 
loved' companion . 
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These young men had voluntarily set 
off from London, and other places, as 
soon as they heard of Henry's situation; 
and' now with glistening^eyes and falter- 
ing voices rose, almost clamorously, to- 
demand to be put to their oath and 
heard* 

^* Gentlemfen of the jury/* swd Ser- 
geant Murray, — ^his own eyes glistening) 
and his own voice faltering after he had 
examined the4se witnesses, (and the coun** 
sel on the opposite had, for farm's sake, 
cross-examined them,) — " here I end my 
defence.'* 

Sergeant Rickwood now rose in replj") 
though evidently with less ardour than 
he had shown in his opening speech. 
But he strongly enforced the necessity 
there was for the jury to be decided in 
their verdict by /aois alone, and not by 
fedings ; and with consummate skill he 
contrived to recapitulate tho^e facts 
which most, tended to criminate the pri- 
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sener ; and to msinuate that' tte ^mosl 
perfect ^drtue attributed to the prisoner 
by his friends, seemed so much b^ond 
the reach pf nature, that it served 'to 
confirm the idea of his being the artful 
and plausible character which the poor 
deceased reproached him with being. 

This remark occasioned so loud a 
murmur of disapprobation that the 
judge was forced to desire silence in the 
court ; and Sergeant Ri^kwood sat down, 
consoled v^der this marked censure by 
the consciousness that he had only done 
his duty. 

^The judge now summed up the evi- 
dence, and delivered his. charge to the 
jury. 

He did not speak long ; nor did the 
jury deliberate long. Contraiy to the ge«« 
neral expectation ^ contrary now, also, to 
the general hope^ » was the verdict whidi 
the foreman pronounced,-^for that ver« 
diet was a ventict of Guilty. 
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: An affecting silence now took place 
in the couft, internipted only by the 
ilUconoerted murmurs of Henry's friends, 
Henry alone, though very pale, was 
calm and unmoved ; and replied to the 
usual question — " Whether he had any 
thing to say why judgement should not 
be passed on him'* — ^in tlie following 
mariner: — 

- ** I can only say that sentence should 
not be passed, because I am as innocent 
as any one present of the crime im- 
puted to me. But I feel that appear* 
ances are so strcmg against me, that 
I forgive the mistaken verdict which I 
have just* heard; and own that had I 
been one of the jurors, I might have so 
decided myself. However, I trust that 
one day the real murderer will be dis- 
covered ; and in the mean while I bless 
God that I die innocent, ratheir than 
guilty.'* ' 

VOL. II. P 
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When Henry had done speaking, the 
judge paused before he pronounced sen* 
tenee^ in strong emotion, aad the few 
ladies and women who yet remained in 
court took that opportunity to hasten 
from it. 

Mr. Courtnay did not hear the awful 
and terrible words^ for he was led out 
before the judge began. 

Henry was now told be might with^ 
draw: but at thoughts of leaving the 
court all his firmness forsook him, foi 
he knew he had now to meet his agonized 
parent. But 4lie trial must be gone 
through with ; and he endeavoured to 
compose his own spirits, in ocder that 
he might assist his* father to keep up 
his. ,^ 

The wretched parent was, he foundf 
when he entered the passage that led to 
his cell, supportii^ himself against, the 
shoulder of Mr. Courtnay. But on hear* 
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Ifig the sound of irons he started, and 
turning round beheld that it was his child 
who wore them ! Then precipitating him- 
self into the arms of Henry, he fainted 
on his bosom : nor did he recover till h^ 
was laid on Heftry's bed, and foundCourt-* 
nay and his son hanging ;anxiously over 
him. 

I will not describe the scene that fol* 
lowed; I will only say, that the father and 
^on tried to console each other with the 
consciousness that it was better for Henry 
to die innocent than guilty; and they 
flattered them^lves that they believed 
and were comforted by what they said. 

As the trial took place on a Saturday, 
Hcfnry had two whole days of preparation, 
and the Sunday was passed by him in 
-the way most becoming his situation, 
and most calculated to soothe his parting 
-spirit. 

But at length the trial which he most 

p2 
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dreaded came ; — the bidding farewell, first 
to Mr. Courtnay and next lo his father. 
And when he was left alone with the latter^ 
they both felt how incompetent any conr 
sideration was to soften, to such a child 
and such a parent, the agonies of that 
moment. 

Force alone, necessary force, exited 
by the jailor, could at last tear the pa- 
rent from the arms of his child; and 
when Henry heard the grated door shut 
out that revered and beloved being for ever 
from his view, he threw himself iii almost 
frantic violence on his bed, and wished 
to lose in madness the bitter sense of 
suffering. But oh ! how he rejoiced that 
his father had not allowed his mother and 
his sisrter to accompany him to Abingdon ! 
for how eould he have borne to have wit- 
hesjied that tender mother's agonies, and 
the grief of that dear sister, the play- 
fellow of his childhood and the dearest 
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friend of his riper years ! Fortunately he 
forgot tliat it was only too certain that his 
disgraceful death would deprive his sister 
of a lover as well as a brother; as it, was 
impossible her lover's father, Mr. Har- 
court, should allow his son to marry the 
sister of a man who had perished on a 
scaffold. 

I hiive before said that the unhappy 
father was taken by force from the arms 
of his son, and that that force was exerted 
by the jailor ; but tears were in his eyes 
as he did it ; and when he consigned the 
nearly phrensied parent to the care of his 
son's young friends, who ' waited to re- 
ceive him, he wrung his hand, and bade 
him be comforted^ in a voice of such 
deep feeling and emotion, that the y^ung 
men heard him with surprise and ad- 
miration, and wondered that a ^^^ailor 
eouid still retain so much real humanity. 
They knew not that it was one unhappy 
£ather sympathizing with another :— ' 
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tliey knew not that the jailor ' himself 
had had a son condemned to death for a 
robbery that mornings though no one 
suspected the yout!h to be his son ; and 
that in the sorrows of Mr. Woodville he 
commiserated his own. 

Henry had refused the ofier both of hl» 
friend Courtnay and of his fathejr to atr 
tend him to hig execution ; as he knew 
that the sight of his father's agon]^ 
would have considerably increased the 
bitterness of deaths and have utterly de-^ 
stroyed that composure which he wished 
to maintain at the moment of trial. 
Therefore, as they could no longej* be of 
any use or comfort to him, he wished 
them to leave the town before the &tal 
event took place* 

. But that they refused to do. — ^There 
was yil a duty to fulfil, in the performance 
of which they expeeted to find a mourn* 
ful consolation* They staid to gaze oti 
the cold remains of him* whom they so 
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tenderly loved ; and to honour hun in, 
the eyes of the world, by all the du^ 
which faithful affection could pay» whom 
the sentence of the Jaw* had, in the eyeaj 
ef the world, disgraced. 

" The innocent victim shall have » 
handsome funeral^, at least/' cried Mr« 
Courtoay. 

Nor did they fear to be interrupted m 
the solemn duty by any insults from the 
populace: for so changeable is popular 
feeling, that the very crowds who follow- 
ed poor Bradford to the grave, with every 
possible demonstration of pity fbir him, 
and with loud execrations of hi» mur^ 
derer, were- now prepared to follow with 
even greater compassion and greater re- 
gret, the unhappy youth whom the ver- 
dict of a jury had declared to be that 
murderer : and when the sentence of the 
law h$d pronounced him guilty, their 
ever-vacillating feelings proclaimed him 
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to be innocent ; — ^and even the words of 
«* Rescue !" and " Let's save him !** were 
heard amongst the crowd assembling to 
behold the execution . 

But to return to Henry. — When the 
first paroxysm of his grief after he had 
taken his last leave of bis fetther had »ub» 
sided, he sat down to the tender task he 
had enjoined himself. 

This was to bequeath to bis mother, 
sister, and early friends, some few tokens! 
of remembrance, and to write to the two 
former a farewell letter, to prove to them 
that they and his father were the last 
earthly objects on whom his thp«ight» at 
that awful moment reposed ; and to as- 
sure them that they would be remem- 
tered by him in his last prayers, before 
tjhe fatal signal was given. ► 

Having performed this duty, and com^ 
mended himself to his God, he undressed 
hiniself and went to bed,^ and soon fell 
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into a sleep as calm and as refreshing as 
he £ver knew in the days of his hap-* 
pii)ess. 

He had slept two hours^ when just as 
the cloek struck twelve he was awakened 
by the opening of the door of his cell, 
and starting up he saw with a beating 
heart that it opened to admit the jailor. 

" Is it possible,** cried Henry mourn- 
fully, " that it can be day already ? and 
that the terrible moment is so very 
near ?** 

** Quiet yourself,'^ replied the jailor 
in a low voice r ** It is only twelve o'clock 
at night, and I am come to save you !" 

"To save me r 

** Yes : — ^but be quick and dress your- 
self — Stay, let me take off your iron^ 
first.** And while he spoke, the bewilder- 
ed Henry felt his fetters removed, doubt- 
ing whether he was not in a pleasilig 
dreato^ 

p 5 
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; '^ Here, take your dothes and dre«( 
directly, I tell you/* continued the ja^or. 
*< You must know that my son^, a wikl 
one to be sure— but after all that, he is 
my son, you know — was condemned Up 
be hanged to-morrow with you for a 
highway robbery : but nobody knew he 
was my son ; else, you know, he would 
not have been let to remain under the 
custody of his poor fond father. Well, 
the long and tne short of it is, that either 
he must die, or I set him free and gd along 
with him, and share his fortuiies, imd 
try to make a better boy of him if I can. 
I shall write a bit of a letter to leave be- 
hind, to tell the folks the righti^ of the 
business: and fadiers will,- no doubt, 
be not much inclined to Uame one, as a 
child is one's own flesh avd blood, you 
know: — and fathers feel for fathers, you 
know ;— and that's the reason I am come 
to take you off along with us j for.some* 
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how I could not bear to see the poor gen« 
tleman^ your good father, take oil as he 
did; add so I swore to oath to myself, 
that if I saved my son I would save his 
too^^-and now I Imve said my say." 

Henry could not reply; but he gasped 
his hand in silence. His mind was fully 
made up as to the propriety of his accept* 
ing the offer ; and even if it had not been 
so, that love of Ufe, which nothing but 
excessive misery can subdue, now throb*- 
bed so violently in his breast, that fly he 
must, at all risks, from the unjust fate 
which awaited him. 

The jailor now produced a dark : juice; 
with wfaiqh he dyed Henry's fair face; 
and having blacked his eyebrows aiid his 
chin, he put him on a dark-coloured head 
of hair, and then left him, to go for his 
son. 

In another half hour they were safe out 
<»f the prison walls, and oniheir road to 
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London ; the jailor having deposited the 
keys of the prison and his letter (d<me up 
in a parcel) at the door <if the post«office^ 
directed to the governor of the prison. 

When th^ were completely out in the 
country, the jailor ftnd his son (whose 
faces were hoth dyed a& Henry s was) 
gave a loud ¥i4iistle, which was immedi* 
ately answered 1^ another; and soon 
after a man and woman app^are^ ac- 
complices of the young n»n s^ who gave 
them a bundle containing disgubes foe 
all three. 

As Henry, though well made, was by na 
means tall, they, put a woman^s dresa on 
him ; and. with a basket on his. arm and a 
pipe in his mouth, he looked like a sort 
of won^n who follows a camp, or like a 
travelling gipsy ; and the men not only 
looked like gipsy men, but the young 
one wa9 no mean proficient in the gipsy 
language. The clothes in which they> 
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had left the prison thejr pot into a sort 
of wallet, the jailor slung them over 
his shoulder, and then they resumed 
thrir journey. 

When the day was so far advanced 
that the business of life seemed every 
where re-commencing around them, they 
thought it expedient to retire from the 
road, and, like gip^es, sit down and burn 
their ' sticks, and cook ' their dinner ; as 
their friends whom they had met, had 
provided them with every tiling neces- 
sary : and by thus assuming the appear- 
ance and manner of gipsies, they got safe 
to London, and to one of the young 
man's haunts there, at the end of the 
third day : while Henry fervently return* 
ed thanks to Heaven for his escape from 
death, and was grateful for life^ even 
though obliged to pass one night in a 
place of rendezvous for housebreakers and 
highwi^men. 

But th^ next morning the considerate 
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jailor came to his bedside to advise ndth 
him what it was best for him to do*. ^'I 
Joiow/" said he, ^' this is no soeae for 
such as you — ^it is quite top bad for me- 
But I must stay here for safety at pre- 
sent ; and after the hue and cry is over, I 
hope to get into some honest way my- 
self ; though I fear,** added he, wiping 
his eyesj ^^ I can never get my poor boy 
from his bad ways." 

" My kind friend," replied Henry, 
.'^ while I and my father or Mr. Court- 
ney live, you may command our services* 
But at present I, as well as you, must be 
secret in all that we do, and not be sees 
together. I have no doubt but tliat the 
real murderer will one day be discovered, 
and then I shall be able to appear again i 
and till then, how can I conceal myself ?^ 
' ^* ]^this time, ao doubt, as your fath^ 
and Mr. Courtnay know ol your es<»ipei 
they are both, I dare say, eome or coming 

to IiQndoa# . So I would have you. go. to 
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a room trliich I wiH get for you in a lit- 
tle alley hard by, and in two days time 
you may venture to Mr. Courtnay^s in 
this disguise, which alters you so that I 
should never have known you in it. Titt 
then you may, * if you like, go about sell- 
ing ballads and flowers, if you find stay^ 
ing rather lonesome." 
' Henry thought being * * lonesome^ much 
better than selling flowers and ballads ; 
and having removed to his room in a dark 
alley near Covent Garden, he waited there 
with no small impatience till the jailor 
should tell him that he thought he might 
Venture to Mr. Courtnay's, who lived in 
Henrietta-street. 

Henry had ventured to walk out 
in an evening, and was at that hour 
iio fearless while he did so, that he 
wished to go to Mr. Courtnay's at that 
time. But the jailor, finding that Mr^ 
Courtnay's own^ounting-hou^e, in which ^ 
he usually sat alone, opened -inio and 
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looked into a court wliieh was opea 
to the street, he adnsed that Hemy^ 
should go to kb house ia die day, and 
pass this window ; and if he was there 
alone, enter the room on pretence oi 
selling him flowers and haUada. . By thi$ 
means all intercourse with the servants: 
or clerks would he avoided ; and Mr* 
Courtnay might be trusted to eontnve 
the best possible means of concealing 
Henry in futures- 
Henry was at length brou^t to ap^ 
prove this plan entirely : and having in- 
sisted on giving the jailor as soon as; 
possible some reward for his kindness, it 
was settled that when Henry saw Mr-, 
Courtnay he was to inform him that the 
jailor wpuld walk under his window at 
such an liour .that evening,. like a blind 
man^ playing a hur.dy-gurdy ; and thafe 
be would walk th^e till Mr. Coui:t9ay 
came out, and. gave him the promised 
recompense* 
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This plan was very satisfactory to the 
mind of Henry, who could not bear to 
receive so great an obligation without 
proving his sense of it in some way as 
soon as possible ; and he well kAew that 
his munificent friend would gladly double 
whatever he gave. 

At length the jailor came to •tell him?^ 
he might, he thought, go to Mr, Court* 
nay*9, and that he thought he had seen 
him at his own door that morning. 

*f See,** added the jailor, "what I have 
brought you, — ^put tl^se in your basket 
when you go." 

Henry looked, and saw hand^-bilis de- 
scribing himself in the most minute par^ 
ticularity ; and offering a great reward for 
his apprehension. He shuddered white 
he read ; but as Henrietta-street was a 
very little way off, and be- knew that if 
once in Mr. Courtnay*s counting-house 
he niight he concealed^ eveur unknown to 
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the servants, he conquered his fears, 
and set off for the place of his destuia* 
tion. 

He reached the door of the court ii| 
safety, and alfaiost unnotic^, as such 
figures as his were too common to be mo« 
tested : and looking in at the countii^- 
hou$e window, he saw his friend :— but 
in vain did he try to engage his attention.* 
Mr. Cottrtnay angrily waved him away 
with his hand, and continued to read the 
newspaper. He was therefore obliged to 
open the docnr and go into the room; 
On seeing this intrusion, Mr. Courtnay 
hastily rose and commanded him to go 
away* But Henry held out a nosegay, 
and one of the papers describing hiinselfi 
to him. 

As soon as the name of Henry Wood- 
villecaughthis eye, Mr. Courtnaychanged 
colour, and seized the hand-bill — '^ Have 
you any more of these vile papers, wo- 
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man ? ** said he, seizing the basket ; 
then tearing them all into a hundred 
pieces, he threw down the basket, and 
grasping Henry's arm, exclaimed, ^^ If 
you dare to sell any more of those ac* 
ciuned pf^>ers, I will have you taken up^ 
IwilL..;* 

. What other threats he would have 
uttered I know not ; but his utterance 
wa3 suddenly suspended ; for lA^ry, af- 
fected by even this impotent attempt to 
serve him, so indicative of affectionate 
feeling, laid hishead against his shoulder^ 
and burst into tears. 

*^ My kind friend !** said Henry in his 
own voice. More was unnecessary. Mr« 
Courtoay cfid not even attempt to rea^ ; 
but he instanly drew down the Wf^^i 
grasped Henry^s iiand, put his finger on 
his lips, to enforce the necessity of silence^ 
and then locking Henry into the room» 
disappeared without uttering a word. 

Ue returned in about hall an hour* 



? 
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and then opening a small door in th^ 
counting-house, he led the way up a 
staircase which communicated with the 
dwelling-house ; and Henry soon found 
himself inVa sort of lumber-gurret^ but 
far removed from tlie rest of the house. 

Mr. Courtnay now ventured to speak, 
and to give utterance to all the feelings 
of lus afiectionate heart. 

As soon as he had recovered his en^o* 
tion, he told Henry that when he had 
left him, he went to send the servants 
out of the way, that, he might get the 
key of the lumber-room, (which was al- 
ways locked, up, becauBe it opened 'on 
the stairs communicating^ith the count- 
ingabouse,) and conv^ into it wine and 
ptfll reficeahments from a eook^s^sbop 
adjoining. That done, he had locked- 
the door on the outside, and was n«w 
certain that Henry would be quite safe 
for the present in that asyluqj. 

Henry now, at his earnest request, re« 
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lated the particulars of his escape to him, 
and of his arrival in London, When he 
had ended, Mr. Conrtnay exclaimed,— r- 
" Then neither here nor in London must 
you remain another night. The jailor 
you might trust ; but his son may betray 
you to his accomplices; as I see the re- 
ward for your apprehension is consider- 
able ; and I will this moment set about 
putting in execution a plan to place you 
in a secure abode.'* 

. Henry.then told him what he had pro- 
mised the jailor ; and Mr. Courtnay said 
he would take care to be in the way at 
tlie appointed hour, and the jailor should 
not have caus^ to repent his kindness. 

Mr. Courtnay then went dowiu^the 

stairs into the counting-house, IpRng 

^ first locked Henry in on that side also ; 

-who with a thankful and li^tenc^ heart 

tbrevtr himself on a sort of broken sofa 

beside hiip.; and now .feeling himself 
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secure under the roof of his friend, he 
enjoyed the only comfortable sleep he 
had known since he quitted the prison. 

Mr. Courtnay did not return till the 
hour in which the jailor was to appear as 
a blind man ; and he was already in the 
street before he reached his house. But 
he had not to wait long for his reward, 
which was thoroughly proportioned to 
the service. 

The jailor then said, '* God bless you, 
sir, and the young gentleman ! I know 
you will take care of him ; and I do not 
even wish to know where you will pirt; 
him ; — ^it is better not — ^so I do not 
ask.** 

This was a proof of the jailor^s honesty, 
ancHk)urtnay left him with a lightened 
heart. 

He^ now took a bundle from a porter 
who followed him, and carried it into the 
.€ounting*house, having fest seen that 
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the derks were too busy to notice what 
he did. He then carried the bundle into 
Henry's room. 

His unlocking the door roused Henry 
from his sleep. *^ Come, my dear Henry," 
said Mr, Courtnay, " there is no lime 
to be lost ; I give you an hour to eat 
your dinner and to clothe yourself in 
this dress and wig, imd then you mufit 
he off. '^ 

He then left him to dress ; but re« 
turned before he had eaten his dittner,.to 
tell him all he knew of his father, who, 
on hearing of Henry's escape, had ac. 
companied Mr. Courtnay the next day 
to London, as no tidings of the runaways 
had been received^ because ^ey thought 
it likely he would seek shelter at Mr« 
Courtnay'is. But that Mrs * Woodville had 
fretted herself into so severe an attadc of 
fever, that her husband had been forced to 
return home without waiting for news of 
his son. ''But no doubt the joy of 
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your escape has cured her by this tMne,"* 
added he : '* And now make the best of 
your way on the Berkshire road^ and by 
the time you are out of London I shall 
stop and take you up.** 

Mr. Courtnay had gone in search of 
a complete suit of second-hand Irveiy, 
with a footman's hat and great coat, and 
as natural a head of dark hair to match 
Henry's present opmplexion as he could 
procure. And as a public masquerade, 
oa account of sotne rejoicings, was gmng . 
to take place, he was beli^ed when he 1 
said. that he wanted it for masquerade 
purposes. 

< He then ordered a travelling^dmriot 
with four post-horses to come to his 
door as soon- as it was dark ; having pre- 
viously told his clerks that he was finroed 
to leave town on account of the diuiger 
of a dear friend. Then taking pistols 
both for himself and Henry, he desired 
the postillions to drive towards Berkshire, 
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and stop to take up his footman on the 
road. 

Heniy was at the appointed spot ; and 
Mr. Courtnay having desired him tp sit 
on the box, gave him a brace of pistols 
and a blunderbuss, and desired the drivers 
io drive as fast aspossible« 

Mr. Courtnay had provided Henry 
with a green l^andage for one of his^yes^ 
in order to obscure bis face as mnch as 
possible during the day; and while 
they drove along, he wore it over one 
fiye. 

. I will n9t stop to describe Henry's 
fieelii^gs as he went bIqi^ this now well- 
known road, so lately traversed twi<;e 
under different circumstances :— the first 
iyne, f uU of hope and expectation of 
pleasure; the second, as a convicted 
mutdere?: flying from justice. But I 
:will • proceed to relate Mr; Cpurl^iay's 
plans for his beloved charge. He thought 
Ak&t, Henry was not so likely to be sought 
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for near the spot whence he had escaped^ 
as at a distance from it . He therefore 
resolved to take him td Bristol, cross the 
Severn with him, and then see him settled 
in some lodging near Chepstow. 

Accordingly, on the road, Henry of* 
ficiated as his footman, and even till they 
reached Wales : but when once across 
the. water, Mr. Courtnay produced an 
entire smt of clothes belonging to Henry, 
which he had left in. a trunk under Mr, 
Courti>ay's care when he set oflFfor.the 
races ; — ^and thus equipped once more like 
himselfj except that his complexion was 
allowed to retain a little of its dark hue» 
they sallied forth in seirch of a place of 
fibode. 

Fortunately they fouiid what they 
sought, at the house of an elderly wo- 
man two miles from Chepstow,' and in 
a field which extended to the banlis of 
the Wye. 

Opposite the sitting-room and bed- 
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chamber, which were to be Henry s, (who 
sQid he came thither for change of air,) 
stood a small neat mansion covered with 
ivy aiad honeysuckle^ which was, they 
found, recently let to ^tenant who had 
not yet taken possession . But, with this 
single e?{!ception, the good woman said^ 
sh'e had not a rich neighbour near her, 

Jlenry immediately (under the name 
of William Granville) took possession of 
his jipartment ; and Mr, Courtnay left 
him with as little serrcment de cosur as 
possible, since he now believed he was 
in a place of security ; and he knew that 
he oould,.by sending him books, pencilsi 
{jaints, and paper, (for Henry was an ex* 
cellent artist,) enable him to beguile ples^- 
santly, if not usefully, the hours of en- 
forced solitude. 

Mr, Courtnay also promised to go im* 
mediately to Mr. and Mrs.Woodville ; — 
write to them he dared not by the post, 
nor CQuld Henry ; — ^but he was the bearer 

a2 
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of a letter to them from their now re- 
covered child-^recoVered as it were from 
the grave. 

It was now for the first time since his 
comrtiitmeht to prison that Henry Wood- 
ville was able to compose his agitated 
mind ; to arrange his scattered thoughts ; 
to feel the reality of alt that surrounded 
him ; to take in, in all. its extent, the 
magnitude and truth of his past danger ; 
tmd to feel sufficiently g^teful to Provi- 
dence for the mercy vouchsafed to him. 

True, he was now obliged ^ to live 
under a feigned name, in a state of 
nearly absolute solitude ; — true, he must 
for an indefinite term live an exile 
from those whom he most loved: — ^but 
then he had escaped from a violent 
and disgraceful deatli, the consequence 
of an unjust sentence, and was e!ojo}ring 
the comforts of fine air, sufficient food, 
and in a country replete with every charm 
that can allure the fancy and gratify the 
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taste ; while he also enjoyed that great 
benefit bestowed by misfortune — ^the con- 
viction that he had friends who loved 
him, and who clung to him in.his utmost 
need. - •  ) 

And were not all these things bless- 
ings ? and was he not favoured of 
Heaven ? One thing alone then was 
wanting to his happiness — to have his 
* innocence entirely cleared to the world ; 
and even that he believed would one day 
happen: for he trusted, as any pious 
mind would do^ that He who had vouch- 
safed to snatch him from the grasp of 
death, would also in his good time re*- 
store him to fame and to his family. In 
the mean while he had health, compe- 
tence, and a residence in a sort of earthly 
paradise-^for such may the banks of the 
Wye be called. 

But contented as the happy mind of 
Henry alteady was 'with his situation, it 
was about to become still more so ; aAd 
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fascinating as the scenes aroimd him 
were, they .too were about to become 
more fescinating still ; — ^for he was soon 
to view them through the sweet and flat- 
tering medium of love. 

He had only been settled two days in 
his new dwelling, when his landlady told 
him that she saw, by the unustial bustle 
in the opposite house, that the new te* 
nants were toived; — "And tliey arc/* 
said she^' ^^ a lady and her daughter only, 
besides servants : I wish, for your sake, 
«ir, there had been, a gentleman too." 

Henry smiled, and thankfed her : but 
as he ftever heard of " a lady and her 
daughter " without a sort of thvilling feel- 
ing, and a hope which, however disap- 
pointed, was alwiays revivhig again, he did 
not regret that there was no man of the 
party ; but he did feel great curiosity to 
see the ladies. 

Nor was it long before he had that 
gratificatron ; for, having seen them walk 
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a\it in the cool of the evening towards 
the bankfr of the river, he had followed 
them at a short distance ; and on their 
i^eturn from a walk along the river to- 
wards Piercefield, he cotitrived to meet 
them. But what, words can express his 
emotion* and delight^ when he found the- 
dreams of Ins-fencyTealized atiast, and 
that he at length beheld once more the. 
only object whom he had ever loved! 
And «hE was living' where he could see 
her every day; and perhaps he ttiight be- 
come acquainted' with her^— perhaps he* 
might even visit her ! " Oh !" thought 
Henry, '* whatever! have suffered, I bless 
the afflictions that have led. to happiness 
Kke this.'' Henry could not certainly 
give a stronger proof that he was deeply 
enamoured. 

But after tiie first moments- of this 
happy delirium had subsided, he recol- 
lected that in his present situation he had 
no right ta gresume^ to be acquainted 
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with Mrs, Vincent and her daughter ;r-^ 
for, what was he now ? An outcast, wkhf 
a hdter continually hanging orer him^ 
a convicted criminal, who had escaped 
from the punishment awarded him hgr the 
law, and now seeking^ in solitude and 
in disguise, to avoid the fate which even^ 
yet might ultimately be his f •* Afcis ! " 
thought he, '^with tlib stained com- 
plexion and these' blacked brows,, how 
can I ever dare to present myself .before 
the object of my fsathful adoration ! ** 

Mr. Courtnay had adi4sed Henry, an 
I before said, to retain his artificial com* 
plexion, brows, and hairr but-vanity»: 
and perhaps a better feding,. now led htm 
to disregard this advice, and to resolve 
to get rid of his seemngs as soon as he 
could, whether he became knowi^ to the 
Vincents or not. 

- Accordingly, to tjie surprise of hi;s 
landlady, ' the dark-conaplexioned youth 
became every day fairer and &ira: : hut 
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tins she very naturally attributed .to the 
fine air of Herefordshire, The next 
change was from dark hair to auburn ; — 
that she. felt certain was a change not 
owing to air alone: but as^ fortunately 
for Henry, she was not of a susj^icioua 
nature, she only supposed that before hq 
wore a wig, and now he did not. 
. His auburn. broWs were now allowed 
to wear their own natural and becoming 
hue^ and to harmonize as usual with his 
auburn hair: and when Henry ssud, **.She 
shall see me ai^ I reaUy am, or not at 
all," he might believe he was entirely 
guided by mtegrity of feeling <and prin* 
diple at the moment : but certainly, if 
integrity inspired, vanity must have - re- 
warded the ablutions and the change^ — 
for the natural man was infinitely super 
rior to the artificial one. Whether the 
^rejection of all disguise was, : under his 
circumstances, approved by prudence, i^ 
another consideration. 

a 5 
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Mrs. Vincent was very soon, by diffe- 
rent circumstances, thrown in the way of 
Henry's landlady, and they were mutually 
pleased with each other, Mrs. Vincent 
saw in her., one who was likely to prove 
a kind and useful neighbour; and she. 
admired in Mrs. Vincent, an afiable and 
apparently very clever woman. The daughT 
ter was, she thought, quite a beauty, and 
Very engaging ;— but than she was too 
youiig to be a companion to her. 

In consequence of this acquaintance, 
Mrs. Vincent called one evening at Mrs, 
Evans's (Henry's landlady); and it w^ 
^hile she was looking .over*, a portfolio 
<j| Henry's drawings, Which .he had lent 
her at her particular request. 

Hie drawings were good ; so much 
>o, that Mrs. Vinc«it begged leave to 
take them home with her ta.shoi^ her 
daughter : and Mrs. Evans Ventured ,to 
grant the permission. 

Anna Vincent, on sedng them, pro- 
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nounced the drawings to be so goodVthat 
they must be by the hand of an artist;, 
and as her mother ^as very desirous that 
her daughter should obtain instruction in 
ari art of which she already knew some- 
thing, Mrs, Evans promised to find out 
whether Mr. * GraiTville; wodd • take a 
pupil. . 

When Mrs^. Evans, put this question 
to Henry y he was so choked with joy that 
he could scarcely answer it;, but at length 
he said, **To be sure I wilt — and gladly  
too :" — and the delighted Mrs. Evan* 
went over the way immediately, to con* 
vey the glad tidings, leaving the happy 
Henry at. liberty to walk up and down his 
room, and express his rapture as incohe- 
rently as he pleased. 
. But Mrs. Evans, soon returned with a 
ixiicssage which damped hk joy complete- 
ly. " Mrs. Vincent's cdn^liments, sir, 
and bfegs you t6 name your terms/* 

" My terms !" exclaimed Henry, start- 
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ing, "My termi ! Whttt does she mean ? " 
But recoltecting himsetf, he added, *' Oh, 
yes, I know now,—- yes— yes : I will con^ 
sider. about it. Tell her, with my respect-^ 
ful conyliments, that she shall hear jfirom 
tne to-morrow i" — ^and the good woman 
left him, not as before, to joyoitis, but 
painful consideration. For, if he was paid 
for his lessons, he must become acquaint- 
ed mth them only as an inferior; and 
th&t would be an unfavourable eircum- 
stance for the success of his love, and 
was not therefore to be thought of; But 
as. a g)^ntleman, and a perfect stranger 
to them, what pretensions had he to be* 
come the t^adier of Miss Vincent ? 
Bsai then again he considered, that in 
' his own real person Jb^ Could nev^r now 
presume to address her or any woman ^^ 
and was he not loreei to 4^ul»fnii, through 
adverse fm$m$l»MeBi to the cKsgrace o^ 
appearing under a feigiied name ? * 
, ♦^ Alas !'' thought Htn^, " as a hired 
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and paid drawing-master I am now a far 
more respectable person ih situation than 
Henry Woodville/ and have as good a 
right to address Miss Vincent,— there- 
fore, pride avaunt !— and I wilt ask her 
so much a leison^ — ^not to be paid, how- 
ever, till my lessons are at an end, and 
,by that tin)e perhaps all necessity for dis- 
guise will be over.** 

. The next day, therefore, he sent Mrs. 
Evans over to acquaint Mrs. Vincent wHh 
his terms, which were accepted; and with 
a beating heart H^iiry prepared the next 
morning to be introduced to Anna and 
her mother. • 

Though he had seen them ' several 
times during the louf days that they 
had been at the Cotitage (as their house 
was called), they had never seen lum. If 
they had, perhftps Mrs. Vincent would 
not have been so ready to allow her daugh- 
ter to learn of him ; though Mrs. Evans 
assured her that Mr. Granville^ was a very 
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quiet, well-behaved young person ; with 
but a dingy complexion when he fipst 
came, but that th^ mr of Wales h^d clear- 
ed it surprisingly, and now he^ w^s veiy 
like her poor dear Tom whb.diedv 
. Yes — they had never yet seen Henry, 
except the first night when they met him 
on the banks of the river, but without 
looking at him ; as, with that .conscious 
timidity, evei* attendant on feelings like 
his, he hid shrunk from crossing them 
in their path, and had been hitherto con- 
tented i/i^th seeing them, himself unseen ; 
—or rather, I should say, iiad been con- 
tented with seeing Anna, who secerned 
since he last beheld her to be increased 
in beauty and in grace • 

But npw he was to ndieet her eye, • and 
never (except when he used to dress for 
St. James's Pirk in hopes of seeing her 
there) did he .find it «o difficult to satisfy 
himself with the result of his toilet. 

At length, however, the wished yet 
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dreaded hour arrived: and Henry, a» 
Mr. Granville, was presented to Mrs. 
Vincent and her daughter .by the good, 
Mrs. Evans. .... 

It is very certain that when Mrs. Vin- 
cent and Anna first saw Henry 'enter the 
room, and beheld his graceful bow, his 
blushing cheek, and ingenuotis counte- 
nance, the mother looked grave, while 
the daughter looked pleased. However, 
Mrs. Vincent knew that she had always 
inculcated in her daughter a horror of a 
misalliance,- and sh.e trusted that her 
pride would keep a sufficient guard oveis 
her affections. 

The • young lady now, at a j&ign from 
her mother, produced her drawings^ 
which, though muclf inferior to his own^ 
Henry admired exceedingly : and at the 
end of the first lesson, the pupil and the 
fnaster parted, satisfied with eaeh other, 
and eager for the next lesson. 

Mrs Vincent, too, could not help wvn* 
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ing she had rarely- seen a more pleaaiug- 
looking young man, and . she suspected 
that he ])dd once been in a higher situa- 
tion of life. Anna had thought so be- 
fore : — ^and perhaps it was not wise in her 
mother to confirm her judgement on this 
point by her own. 

'There were now only four days in the. 
week to Henry ; namely, those on- which* 
he went to give Anna her lessons. Of 
the intiermediate time he passed much in 
watching from behind a curtain, to see 
them go in and out. He used to rise at 
daybreak ; son^etimes to. make sketches 
on the water, and of Chepstow Castk^ 
fj^r Anna to copy: but he dared not 
walk out, now h^ had regained his com- 
plexion, when he was likely to meet boats 
on the river, or persons on the bank ; 
and when be took his evening walk, and 
met the ladies^ Mrs. Vincent by her 
manner showed that she did not mean 
he should join. them. . . . 
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Inisensibly, however,* her cold reserve 
-wore away; tod as Henry assured her 
Miss Vincent would learn to draw from 
Nature much better if he . accompanied 
her, she was allowed to rise very early 
twice a week, and with her mother par- 
take of Henrys morning rambles and 
sketches : and sometimes when they had 
walked towards Monmouth, they return- 
ed together in a boat. 

Still he wa&not on visiting terms mth 
them . But accicfent favoured him in this 
respect; as Mrs. Vincent fell into the 
water one evening, by overreaching her- 
self in trying to save her handkerchief, 
which was .floating away; while she was 
with Anna in a boat in the middle of 
the river; and she would probably have 
been drowned, had not Henry, who was 
passing, jumped in, and seizing her a:^ 
she lose, succeeded in dragging her to 
land. 

This was indeed a joyful ev^nt for 
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Henry ; and never had his ear drunk in 
such sweet words as now» when he heard 
the soft and touching voice of Anna hail 
ind bless hina as the pr^seirver of her 
another. 

Mrs. Vincent, though- alarmed, did 
riot suffer from the accident ; therefcwe 
there was no drawback to the pleasure of 
the yomng people. But to the joy of be- 
ing preserved, there was to Mrs. f^incent 
a considerable drawback in the captiva- 
tions of her preserver, who^ was already 
too charming, she feai:ed, for the safety of 
her daughter's affections. 

She now could not, without excesjave 
ingratitude, omit to invite him as a guest 
to the house occasionally ; as Mrs. Evans 
now told thfip the flute which charmed 
them, so often, on the bank, was played 
by Henry : and while he was therelore 
enabled tp display another accomjjjiish- 
ment, and Anna now asked him conti- 
mially to accomJ)uny. her On the spinet, 
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and in her songs, Mrs. Vincent saw that 
there was no safety for her daughter but 
in removal ; and on pretence of sudden 
business, She told Anna that they must 
set off for London the next week, or the 
week after, at furthest. 

The paleness of her cheek, the tears 
that started in her eyes, and the dejec- 
tion of her manner, would have revealed 
the state of her heart to her mother, if 
she had not suspected it before j and 
Anna slie knew could, no more than 
herself, have been blind to the -evident, 
attachment which beamed " in the expres- 
give eyes, and spoke in the softened -voice 
of Henry whenever he addressed her. 
. . And he had saved her mother'slife too! 
and that tender mother knew this cir- 
cumstance alone would have led her af- 
fectionate daughter to behold her master 
with eyes of tender and grateful regard. 

However, unless Anna declared he? 
secret unasked, Mrs.. Viiicent resolvei 
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not to own that she already knew it ; and 
she hoped that absence and other scenes 
would remove the impression, which, as 
yet, only three months acxjuaihtance liad 
deepened. 

When Mrs. Vincent disclosed her in- 
tended journey to Henry, he was sitting 
with th^n on the banks of the Wye, and 
drawing a view which Anna particularly 
admired. But when be heaid the misery 
that awaited him, the pencil fell from his 
hand, and he was for a few minutes in- 
capable of speaking ; — ^and when he did 
speak, it was in a tone so mournful ! — 
but he did not express any regret ; he 
only said, " Shall yon be gone long?'' • 

" Some months/' was the answer. 
And Henry starting up, declared his hand 
shook so that he could draw no more. 

The banks were now enamelled with, 
that flower, radiant in Heaven's own 
blue, long known in Germany, and now, 
' Jknown in England by the name of th 
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*' Forget-me-not !" and as Henry was 
unconsciously gathering it, and then 
throwing it away, Anna asked him if he 
knew the German name of it. He re- 
plied in the negative ; and when she told 
it him, he gathered a large bunch of it, 
and declared that he would carry it home 
with hirfi. ' : 

. The.nekt day he Fose very early, and 
drew a bunch of; these flowers ; and 
when he next saw -Anna, he begged her 
to accept it, an4 to remember what it 
said. ' ' 

. TV^t more he would have .said, em- 
boldened by the downcast eyeJl fc e blush- 
ing cheek, and trembling franlif Anna, 
I know not ; for Mrs. ViiicenlFnow en- 
tered the room: andAima, instead of 
showing the psunting, with a conscious- 
ness very flattering to Henry, hastily in- 
closed it in her portfolio. 
' While Henry was thus winning the 
daughter's auctions with her own free 
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will, and the inotfaer's against her will; 
his daily visits became almost necessary 
to the peace and health, ajiparently, of 
an obscure man at the extremity of tha 
village. 

' Mrs. Evans was very good to the poor 
Itround her, though her. means of being 
so were not abundant ; and .she soon 
found that her new lodger like herself, 
had ^' a hand open as day to melting 
charity." She was also a great doctor/ 
and a great surgeon also, in her own 
estimation ; and Henry, whose grands 
father' had been* a physiciati^ had 
early had his attention turned to medi« 
cine, with a view to his being brought 
up to it : consequently his good landlady, 
on finding how well he talked on the sub^^ 
ject, whenever she started it, used to con- 
sult him now and then on some ci her 
curious cases. . 

One day she was so lame with the 
ri^i^umatism. as to be unable to move. 
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wiiich she excessively regretted, she said, 
because there was a poor distressed man 
in the villi^e, whoiH she. could not yiat 
as usual ; and she was afraid that be rer 
ally wanted a fresh prescription. 

Henry immediately offered to visit him 
in the evening. But as . she was accus^ 
tomed to see him at noon, {the time when 
he was at the worst,) .and she knew the 
surgeon from Chepstow was too ill t» 
visit him at all, Henry, who was now 
grown bold from imagined. security, pro- 
mised to go and visit the poor man inv* 
mediately : and having received the ne« . 
cessary directions, he set off for his 
cottage. 

*' The poor man has,'* said Mrs. £van«, 
" a sorry jade of a wife, through . whose 
means it is said he has been connected 
with smugglers ; but she is gone frolick- 
ing somewhere, and he is always most 
patient and tractable when she is away.^ 
Henry soon found the place to which 
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iie was directed, imd entered a dack and 
.dismal-looking dwelling, where, on a 
flock bed, *^ with tape-tied curtains, ne- 
vern\eant to draw,** he beheld a wretched- 
looking being, whose sunk pale cheek, 
• 

'and half^closed eyelids, (closed not in 
sleep, but with, languor,) .feoked the very 
image of *' pining atrophy/* 

Hedidjnot notice Henry -s entrance: 

but when he kindly asked him. how he 

did> and said he was coihe to visit him 

-because Mfs, Evans could not, . the 

-wretched being started up from his pil- 

. low, -and exclaimed, "For mercy s sake, 

what voice isthat I hear Land what do 

you come hither for ?'* 

» Henry gently* explained his business, 

and who he was. But the man, after 

gazing on him with frightful eagerness, 

fell back fainting oil his pillow. 

Henry was not prepared for a reoe^ 
tion like this; as Mrs. Evans hadafioC 
given hin^ the slightest hint thatiDthe 
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.poor man was delirious ; bu% made use 
of the best means the circumstances I3.f- 
<lorded to restore him; and they were 
•soon effectual. 

When recollection was completely re- 
jstored, ' he started ' up and looked wist- 
^ fully at Henry; and finding how kindly 
he was supporting his burning bead, and 
watching his wan tountenanoe, he ex* 
jclaiitifsd, " I cannot bear it!'* 'and push- 
ing off^enry's arm, he sunk down and 
hid his face in the bed-clothes : but in- 
stantly after starting up again, he. de- 
sired to know how long Henry had been 
at Mrs* Evans's; and how long he meant 
to stay, and why he came diere at all ? 
To such questions^ from a man in 
health, Henry wotdd not have thought 
^ 'it necessary to give an answer; but not 
wishing to incr^uie the irritation of the 
"^q^wlFerer, he mildly said, that he had been 
lOiiat Mrs. Evans's three months; that he 
ddtcame for the sake of ^b«ing out of' the 

VOL, n. R 
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world, and that his stay was uncer- 
tain. 

While Henry sdd this, iie was mix- 
ing a composing draught, which, when 
he had finished speaking, he offered to 
the poor man's lips, telling him it would 
do him good. But he pushed it away 
from him ; and bunting into a sort of 
hysterical flood of tears,, he exclaimed, 
" No, no ! not from you, — ^I will no^ take 
.it from you, — it would choke rn^V* 
- ^^ That is unfortunate,'* replied Henry, 
^/ as Mrs. Esrans will not be able to see 
you perhaps for many days, and the sur- 
geon is ill : therefore, if you are afraid 
of taking a medicine from me, I can do 
you.no good, and had better not come 
again." 

** Not come again! Oh! not cdme 
again ! for mercy's sake, come every day; 
the ^ht of you will do me moce good 
than any physic." . ; 

" That's nonsense;" ^ 
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. *' No no^ no, no ! it is not nonsense : 
aiid I conjure you,** he added, " if you 
have any pity in you, to let me see you 
every day; and then, I will even take 
poison to please you.*— Promise rne you 
will come every day." 
. ** I cannot ; it is too much to ask of 
me: but I will see you every othei; 
day." 

" And. let me hear from you, when I 
don't see you .^" 
, " Perhaps so.** 

^^ God bless you ! God bless you !. And 
he will bless you ;— it. is me, me alone 
whom he will curse and pursue with his 
vengeance ! " 

Here he really howled with agony: 
and Henry, sick at heart, feared that 
ldiough.this unhappy patient was- insane, 
|hat insani^ proceeded from a burthen^d 
f^nscience. Still he recollected that 
even the good in a state of defrangement 
accuse themselves of crimefi. which they 

r2 
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are incapable of committing: he there- 
fore suppressed the suspicion as unjust, 
and tried to soothe the mind of the 
sufferer by dwelling on the mercy of the 
Being whom he feared. 

But the more he tried to calm him, 
the more violent he became ; and all he 
said was— "I cannot bear it !^— don't talk 
so kindly!^— don't, I cannot bear it!"- — 
Then suddenly seizing Henry's arm, he 
said, ** Do not come any more at this 
time of day — come in the dark hour^ — 
come in the dark hour! I cannot bear 
that you should come in the day-light.," 

" I must come whAi suits me best,** 
replied Henry. " But. now I must go ; — 
^o take the draught, or never expect to 
see me ag^n." 

The poor wretch then eagerly seized 
it, and drank it off. And as i^ was a 
strong anodyne, Henry knew the effect 
would not be long in showing itself ; he 
therefore waited to witness it ; and had 
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soon the satisfaction of seeing the agi- 
tation of the patient subside : and when 
Henry left the plac^, he seemed scarcely 
conscious of .his departure. 

Tliere is certainly no passion which so 
wholly annihilates attention to everything 
else as the passion of lovie. Had Henty 
not been under its influence,' he would 
undoubtedly have seen something uncom*^ 
'mon in the manner of this m^n when he 
saw him^ and iii the questions' he asked 
him, and in the words which he addressed 
to him. But so completely weri^ all the 
husihess and all the interest of life now 
comprised to Henry iA making drawings 
for Anna to copy ; — ^in Teading books, in 
order to select passages to show to heir ; — ^ 

• 

in watching for the hour when he tVas 
to be permitted to see or to walk with 
lier ;-^in recollecting, when he left her, 
all she said, and all she looked,^-that 
he insensibly forgot the sword of the 
law was suspended over his head; and 
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also that he was sentenced to die> and 
might yet die, for a crime which another 
(as yet undiscovered) had coranaitted; 
Nay — what, ifhe had considered the sub- 
ject,' would have appeared still nw^eiln- 
accountable to himself, he was. now re* 
concited to what at first appeared a tef* 
fible hardship to him-^separatioh from 
his &mily and his ' friend»» and no iater« 
course! with them by letter, save'** AH 
well," written in the inside ofa parcel of 
books ahd other things which Mr. Gourt«> 
nay sent every ttoree montlls ; and some^ 
times a cold guarded letter, whidi h^ 
trusted by the post ; in which occasion** 
ally a few cautious lines were Written by 
his father*s hand. So properly earefnl 
wete they, lest ihey should give any clue 
to discover Henr/s retrei^, as Bradford 
and his son had solemnly sworn th^ 
would never rest till thcfy had discovered 
him.  ' * ' 

It would have been a great comfort to 
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Henry Woodville's family and friends, to 
know that he had found in the joys of a- 
first and still increasing attachment, ob*- 
Uvion for every care, and a sunshine for 
every prospect ; and that evqn separation 
from them bad ceased to be a misery. 

When Henry saw Mrs, Evans jsigain, 
he told her that he wondered . she Imd 
not informed him that he was going ta 
visit a tnadman, or at least a man in a 
delirium. 

. '"Dear me!" she replied, "the poor 
soul is no more mad than I am ; to the 
b^st of my belief, he is only a poor mopedi 
sinner.'* 

•^ He is more like a raving, lunatic,'- 
said Henry, " and a^ suspicious as those 
persons generally are ; for he .was afm^ 
to take medicine from me, and asked 
me many -questions of who I was, and 
why I came ; — ^and then, strange to say, 
he insisted on my coming to see him 
every day, but not to come till dark.** 
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• "Well, I can only say he was not 
mad when I saw him/* replied the good 
woman; and the conversation dropped. 

Tlie next day Henry was too much 
engaged even to think of his poor patient, 
as he was to spend the morning at Mrs. 
Evans*4S, in looking over both Anna £lnd 
her mother, who had lately wisely chosen 
to take lessons herself, while they copied 
some sketches of his from the Wye, which 
they wished td take away with them ;— 
and after dining with them he was to 
accompany them to the beautiful walks; 
about Herceiield, which at that time of 
day could boast little except the beauties 
of nature.' 

It was late when they came in sight of 
theiT own habitation. But before they 
reached it, a wretched-looking being sud- 
dehly started up from the grass along 
which he had thrown himself, and run- 
ning up to Henry, said, " Why have you 
not been to see me ? and if you could 
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not come, why did you not send ? I have 
been so wretched ; and Goody Evans said 
she did , not know where you were 
gone. But now I see you, and I am so 
gladr 

*^ My good man/* cried Henry kindly, 
(while the ladies listened with a mixture 
of fear and pity to the wild wan being be- 
fore them,) " I could not come to you, 
and I forgot to send : but do go home 
now the air is growing chill, and I really 
will see you to-morrow," 

* * Aye, to-morrow evening/' he replied ; 
** and I shall expect you." 

So saying he walked away with irre- 
gular and uncertain steps; leaving Mrs. 
Vincent and Anna convinced, as well as 
Henry, of his derangement. And Anna 
could not help saying she thought he 
ought to be eareiPul how he trusted 
himself alone with him. 
[ The next evening, before lie took his 

r5 
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accustomed walk, (which always ended in 
ineetiiig the ladies oir the banks, if he 
vi^as not invited to walk with theni,)Henry 
u;ent to visit the invalid. 

" So you are come, arc you ?^ JsaM 
he : « Thank God I* 

<* Yes,** replied Henry, full of jnty for 
the forlorn state '>of the being before 
him, who was left without any attencibuit 
but a niece, a child of twelve years old : 
<' Yes, I am come ; iuad I hope to make 
your condition i^ore comfbrts^Ie, *if 
money caii do it, tind what money 'can 
purchase. See, I have brought you a 
pillow,'' said he, taking a basket from a 
little boy who followed him 5 " and here 
are some pi^yisions for yoti : and as«your 
fever makes you chilfy I s^e at times, I 
h&ve ordered you some coals. And«,\.'' 

Here Henry was forced to cease speak*- 
ing, by the violent emotion of the wretch- 
ed man, expressc4 by convulsive sobs. 



by the clenching of his b6ny fistfty isnA by 
every xmtward land Tisible 8%tt of & sotti in^ 

" Leave me ! leave me ! " he jft length 
exdaimed.; " I cannot bear it— ^Pray go 
— I am unworthy siMdi goddness— Pray 
go I foi* mercy^s sab^, go ! But be suf e 
to let me see you to-morrow, arid every 
day, or I shall go distiacted/^ 
. H&fS^ at hHt l)e#itated What to do. 
Sat he repeSited hi$ prayers for hl$]absence 
so urgently, that lit length h^ complied ; 
after having put the fallow under the poor 
man's head, who, as he did so^ caught his^ 
hand isuddeiily to his lips, iand then mo* 
ti6ned him to ^tue door. 

Henry could not go to him the next 
day ; but he senfa message to know bow* 
he did ; and the answer wtes, ** All the 
bett^ for the m^ssage.^ 

The next time and sevetal times aftef 
that when he. visited him, Henry fouiid 
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llUn quite coB^sed^ though evidently 
depressed; — and from the cpie^tsons 
which he now put to him he was* con- 
vince; that. h|s eonsdfence was reaily 
burthened by some serious offc^nce;' aiid 
he urged him to send for the miirister of 
the parish to pray with him, and ^«e 
him that spiritual consplatiou which, he 
seemed desii:<>us o£. 

.f **Noino; the minister^" herepMed, 
V is too great a pinner himself to speak, 
comfort to me. One word of kindness, 
and oiife ' God bless you' from you,, db 
me more good than he could do 'me. 
Ax)d when you read the l^hi^ to me, ^d 
show me that the penitent sinner; may 
be save^i why then I fe^l ccwnforted, — 
and . ^en- 1 think I can 4o any thing %o 



• • » 



sav^T •' 



Here he again 'fell into a violent agony; 
of teai^ J out of which wheri he recovered 
his first words were — " Pray, pray let me 
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never be a day vdthaut seeing or hearing 
from your . 

H^nry would not pronaise . to comply 
with this request. But so natural is it to 
the benevolent to enjoy the power of 
€CHnforting theiitrretched being who hangs 
on them for comfort, that no promise 
could have bound Henry more strongfy 
to a daily visit to the sick man's hut, than 
the consciousness his' presence spoke 
peace to the soul of the sinner ;—^nor did 
a day pass without his performance of all 
the dues of christian charity to this mise- 
rable and. forlorn bdng. 
. During one of his visits he found a 
very imwelcome witness of his kindness ; 
f for the abandoned wife of the man was 
. returned, and, in Henry's presence, cursed 
him for a cowardly, canting, snivelling 
scoundrel. Nor did Henry's presence 
^em any restraint on her, for she was 
fortified by' liquor against fear of any 
one. 
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• 

At the next visit she was even more 
disgusting to him : for as he came at an 
earlier hour, and the setting sun shone 
brightly on his countenance, the woman 
(who was more intoxi<»ted than she wasF 
the day liefore) met him at the door, and 
exclaiming, *^ Bless your beautiful ikoe 1 ** 
threw her arms round him, and attempt- 
ed to kiss him. 

With disgust and abhormnee too 
strong to be concealed, Henry threw the 
offender from him, who staggered up the 
valley, muttering curses on him. 

Her husband, who had witnessed this 
scene^ now broke out into self-coi^ratu- 
lations that the drunks creature wad 
gone to Chepglm^ and would hot return 
for a day or two- 

However, she returned about noon the 
day after, and was present when Henry 
was sent for by Mrs. Enms, to exert his 
influence over his poor charge. She 
had gone to visit him^ with the surgeon. 
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V 

wha was now able to attend ; and he had 
insisted on bleeding him. But the man 
would not consent, — declaring he hated 
the sigfit of blood— ^that he "had seeii 
enough* of it :— and he raved so violentf 
ly that Mrs. Evans wished to try what 
effeet Henry'al presence wouM have on 
Jixmi 

Accordingly she sent for him, arid he 
came. But neither his soothinga and 
entreaties, nor the wife's execmtions, 
could prevsdl on- the refractory patient z 
— ^he declated the sight of the blood 
would kill him ; and the point was given 
up. 

Henry meanwhile could not help xe** 
marking the attention with which the 
sufferer's wife regarded him, — ^turning 
aside while she didso^ id look* at soine- 
tMrig which she held in her hand^^ — and 
looking at him with an expression of great 
malignity. 

The following evening Henry was to 
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accompany Mrs. Vincent and her daugh- 
ter in a walk along the banks of the river ; 
and as Anna meant to gather some wild 
flowers, intending to paint them^ she 
had provided herself with an old news^^ 
paper to wrap tfiem up in. ^ 

As she was unfolding it^ a^^ted by 
Henry, who luckily for him .$tobd with 
hiis ' back to the • light, which was • now 
growing fainter and fainter, — ^his own 
name caught Kis eye ; and he saw that 
it was a detail of his escape, 
' Anna saw it too, and exclaimed, *^ O 
deaf ! I am sorry I brought this paper, 
for I meant to keep it. It is that, my 
dear mother, wHich contains the account 
of that poor young man Henry Wood- 
ville's escape from prison." 
• *^ Does it .^*' replied Mrs. Vincent : 
•* Aye, ' I remember what a great interest 
you always took in that unhappy person 
— ^for you never believed him guilty, you 
knoW* ' - 
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**.No, nor ever can,'* swd Anna ea- 
gerly. 

- Henry's hand now shook so viotntly, 
tkat he dropped the paper with the flowers 
which he was holding for Anna : and this 
«u;cident not only gave him an excuse for 
stooping down: to pick tliem up again; 
but, as he felt himself: excessively faint, 
the attitude of stooping accountedfor his 
being fbrced to lie down to recover, as he 
said, the giddiness that seized him. ' 

*^ That proceeds finam stooping 5k> long 
and so lotw,^ aftei; a hot and fatiguing 
walk, Mr. Granville," said Mrs. Vincent 
Idrfdly: "when we get home, I shall 
insist on prescribing some wine for you." 

Anna said nothing: but her cheek 
was as pale as Henry s, who now, how- 
ever, recovered sufficiently to proceed on 
their return. 

" Yes," .said Mrs. Vincent, in order 
to take Henry'^ attention from himself by 
engaging it on an interesting subject; 
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** I never remen^er to havfe fdt so mtxch 
interest in any trials as I did in that of 
young Woodville. I had heard my ac- 
quaintance^ Mr. Courtnay, speak so well 
of him, that I wished him to be acquit^ 
ted. But he was found guilty ; and re^ 
ally^, in my opinion, on incontrovert^e 
evidence. What do you think, Mn 
Granville^ — ^for I conclude you read the 
trial?'' • 

** Yes, madam/' he i^Iied in a hoarse 
voice : *^ I liave reiatd it ; and the cir- 
cunistantial eviitehce is ^he strongest I 
ever saw." 

** There, Anna/' said Mrs. Vincent. 

*' Yes,^' she replied, *^ I own it is very 
strong: but I have seen as stroog ; and 
yet the innocence of the poor creature^ 
who has- been hanged in consequence of 
it, has been proved at last. , But indeed^ 
dear mothej, Mr. Gr&nyiHe Jftis not yet 
said he thinks poor Henry Woodville 

guilty." 
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** No," "i^aid Henry firmly, yet in an 
impeded tone; ** I nevet can say it; for 
I am sure Henry Woodville is as inno- 
cent as you are of the crime imputed to 
him." 

*' There, there — do you hear that?'* 
cried Anna triumphantly. *^ Oh> howl 
rejoice that he escaped ! And yon know, 
mamma, I always said I wished we had 
known him, aiid he had fled to us £oi^ 
shelter; for in our last house we could 

« 

have concealed him so well !'* 
- ** Perhaps so^—but we shmtid not 
have concealed him, I believe. I could 
not have thot^ht it right to have inter* 
fered In such a manner with the execution 
of justice." 

" Of justice I But are you sure it was 
justiice, mamma .^ '' 

. «* Yes — I feiar it was ; and under those 
cifciimstances I should not have thought 
myself justified in holding any commu* 
nication whatever with the culprit.'* 
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" Culprit r cried Anna, **" I cannot 
bear to hear you call him so : and I ear- 
nestly hope, wherever he is, he will never 
be discovered ; and I have no doubt but 
that one day or other his innocence will 
be made manifest. Do not you agree 
with, me, Mr. Granville ?" •* 
, "I earnestly, hope and even trust it 
will," rq>lied Henry ijira faint voice, the 
tone of which was so touching, and he 
seemed to speak with sudi fediixg, that 
Anna turned tovtrards him, and said jusi 
as they reacted Mrs. -Vincent's' door — 
" Dear me ! perhaps you know Mr* 
Henry Woodvilie?-r-If so, what pain have 
we given you T . 

Henry pressed her hand, but did not 
lejly ; and they entered the House. ' ' 

Mrs. Vincent, as it. was now daiit, 
called for a candle ; and having go.he" in 
search of wine, brought Henry a glass, 
which he drank with a shaking hand : 
but he. did not offer to sit ^Own, though 
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he was engaged to supper, and the scupper 
was ready. - 

" Why do you not sit down, Mr. 
Granville ?" said Mrs. Vincent : " you 
do not seem fit to stand :*' while Anna 
gazed on his altered countenance with 
tearful eyes. 

** I am still less fit to sit in your pre- 
sence, madaui," replied Henry, with an 
assumed manner, though in a tremhling 
voice : ** nor unauthorized by you, ma- 
dam, will I ever appear before you again : 
— in me you behold that unfortunate 
person, whom though you pity you con- 
demn— for I am Henry WoodviUe! '* 

As he said this, he leaned nearly faint- 
ing against the • door ; and Anna, - im- 
pelled by a variety of feelings, was spring- 
ing towards him, but was checked by a 

« 

severe, glance from her mother, who, not- 
withstanding, was so overcome with the 
discovery, and the involuntary compas- 
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sion and well-motived regard which she 
felt towards Henry, not only as a com* 
panion, but as the preserver of her life, 
that she could not speak for some mi- 
outes. But rising* suddenly, she took 
{lenry s arm, and tvith gentle force led 
him to a seat. 

The action said much, and Henry felt 
comforted. She then reseated herself; 
and leaning her head on her weeping 
daughter's shoulder, burst into tears. 
. Wh«n she recovered, sh^ said, ** I little 
thought any thing could have weakened 
my conviction of the guilt of Henry 
Woodville. But, such h^s been your 
conduct since we knew you, and such is 
the evidence in your favour^ bprne by 
your countenance and manner, that I 
own to you, dear unhappy .young man, 
that my belief is shaken. I can only add, 
that I wish to hear the whole $ltory from 
yourself, when you are able to relate i%y' 
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•* I. am able now," be reptied ; " an^i 
before we part, you shall know all my 
presumption, and all my misery." 

The story was long, for Henry began 
with his first seeing Anna ; and the whold 
detail of his love, and his hopes, and his 
wishes : and when he owned with manly 
openness, but with becoming modesty, 
that* he delayed to attend to the intere/»t^ 
of his love, in order to forward the ho- 
nourable plans of his honourable father, 
Mrs. Vincent's 'parental heart yearned 
towards the pious child ; and she felt it 
must be nearly impossible for such a be- 
ing to be a murderer. 

Anna, meanwhile, hid her blushing 
face on the table; but insensibly she 
di-ew her chair nearer to Henry*s ; and 
before he had finished his narration, it 
was on the baECk of Henry s chair that her 
arm and h^r head reposed. 

To be brief — ^Henry's story hadsuch an 
effect on Mrs, Vincent, that she assured 
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Mm she was nearly if not qtute convinced 
of his innocence. ^* And," added she, 
*^ if the wretched man fell by your band, 
I am ' sure it was while yon were so in- 
toxicated as not to' know what you did, 
or to remember it the next day. And, 
really, if you did not, whq did^ do. you 
think, destroy him ? . Do you think he 
kiUed himself?** 

" No; but I. have strong suspicions 
that one of the waitelri;^ who saw him dis- 
play his gold, did it; and then was fright- 
ened away before he had secured, the 
money-'' 

" Yes," said Anna eagerly, ** if I had 
been ybur counsel, I would have exa- 
miiEied aqd cri^ss^exai^dined pretty severe- 
ly that witaess, one of the waiters, whose 
name I forget, who wore a shade over 
his eyes ; and I would have tried to find 
out how long his eyes had beei^flamed.** 

H^nry owned, that he. had since re- 
gretted Tomms had been the only waiter 
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closely ' examined, because he was the 
only one suspected, 

'* When Henry rose to take leave, Mrs. 
^Vincent, whose journey had been delayed 
ten days longer than she expected, by 
•unforeseen occurrences, now told him 
■that she hoped he would not think her 
tmkind, if «he left her present residence 
on the iFoUowing Monday, never to re^ 
-Cum ; as, though a union With him un- 
der dther circumstances would gratify her 
'dearest wishes for her daughter, at present 
he must feel that, as a mother/ it was her 
duty to suspend all intercourse between 
them. 

"This is Friday,*' added Mrs.Vin- 
cent : " On Monday I shalPbe ready to 
setoff; and on Sunday I shall bee glad 

» , • 

-to see you ; but it must be for the last 
time,' unless the situation of' thi«^ 
-changes.:* - 

* - • 

• From this decision Henry's heart mi gh t 
appeal, but his judgement could not: and 

VOJL. II, 6 
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as Anna, with an ingenuousness which 
endeared her the more to him, had owned 
that were he in a sttiiation to ssk her 
hand^ it should without any hesitation 
be his^ he felt happiier than he could have 
expected to be, when he returned to his 
home. But then he was relieved by the 
consciousness that disguise and conceal- 
ment, to which till now he had been a 
stranger and an enemy, no longer bur- 
thened his mind ; and he had abo the 
proud satisfaction of knowing, that in 
discovering who he was, at the risk of be- 
ing forbidden the house of Mrs« Vin- 
cent, he had made an honourable sacri- 
fice of his happiness to his integrity. 

In the morning, howeveiT} when he 
rose, he remembered with agony that he 
could no longer pay his accnstomed 
visits, or take his accustomed walk ; and 
his spirits were so depressed, thsft he said 
to himself, " I will not go out to-day.** 
But though he was not conscious oi it, 
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the probable reason why he resolved to 
stay within was» that he might watch for a 
sight of Anna, and sometimes, perhaps^ 
catch a look from her in return. 

Npr did he, during that day, often 
leave the window of his apartment ; con- 
sequently he did not visit the poor inva- 
lid : but Mfs. Evans did, and promised 
to excuse his not coming. 

The whole of the morrow (which was 
Saturday) Henry passed within, partly 
from the wish of watching for Anna, and 
partly from indisposition ; and as he con- 
cluded Mrs. Evans would visit the inva- 
lid, he omitted to send him a message, 
which he would otherwise have done. 

But Mrs*. Evans did not \i$it him ; and 
when Henry, certain he could no longer 
expect to see Anna at her door or win- 
dow, was contented to close his curtains^ 
and throw himself on the sofa, to gain^ 
if possible, a little sleep, in the dark 
hour,— -he was suddenly disturbed by the 

52 
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entrance of Mrs. Evans, who begged he 
would come down stairs directly, to pa- 
cify the poor sick man James, who was 
below, insisting on seeing him, and de- 
claring, if he did not see him, he should 
conclude some mischief had happened 
to him. 

- Henry instantly rose and went down 
to him. At sight of him the wretched 
man clasped his hands in a transport of 
joy, and uttering " Thank Godl. thank 
God!" left the house before Henry could 
put a single question to him. 
* Henry had passed so sleepless a night, 
that he had only just breakfasted when 
the bell now rung for church ; and as 

Mrs* Vincent had promised to receive 

»-••■» ' 

him at her house on the Sunday, Henry 
did not scruple to go to public worship, 
though sure to meet Tier and Anna thei*e: 
painful indeed it would have been to 
him to give up this last opportunity of 
worshipping with the belbvied of his heart. 
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• To church then Henry directed his 
steps. In the porch he saw the odious 
wife of James, who met him without 
any oth^r. notice than a malignant look, 
i^hose marked meaning he. could not 
understand, and who snapped her fin- 
gers; with a sort of triumphant contempt 
as he passed her. 

After service was. begun, two .odd- 
looking men, [ strangers, entered- the 
aisle ; and as they were at a loss for a 
pew, Henry courteously opened the door 
of that which, he occupied. ' They ac- 
cepted the offer ; . and ' it was ' not long 
before they embarrassed' him by the ear* 
n^st and examining manner in which 
they regarded him. 

Henry soon discovered that they had 
no prayer-books ; he therefore lent them 
his : but he saw that they were incapable 
of using it, and was convinced that they 
were not frequent in their attendance on 
public worship — at least not in a church. 
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They might indeed be sectanes; but 
they wanted the serious and devout de- 
meanour of persons belonging to any 
set of worshippers ;^-^and fears, painful 
fears for himself, took possession pf his. 
mind. 

But he had powar to recommend him* 
self in the secret depths of his oppressed 
heart to the God of his salvation ; and 
when church was over, h^ felt himself 
armed against whatever evil might be- 
tide him. 

When church was over, he stopped in 
the aisle to speak to Mrs. Vineent and 
Ani^a, whose eye, like his own, watched 
the motions of these odd-looking men, 
and saw with alarm that they followed 
dose at the heels of Henry. 

Just as they reached the church porch 
the men passed him ; then, turning sud- 
denly round, they each seized him by the 
arm, and showed their warrant to arrest 
him in the king^s nanie^ 
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** Wliom do you take me for ?" asked 
Henry, 

*'For Henry Woodville-— a prisonef 
escaped from Abingdon jail^, and cOfU- 
demned to die for murder." 

** I am Henry WoodviHe," he repEed, 
'* and I surrender myself. But of the 
murder for I'rhich I must suffer, take no-^ 
tice, all who are here present, that I am 
as innocent as you are*** 

" Come, come — that is cant we are 
used tOy'"^ replied o»e of the men. 

" We have a cart waiting. for xm, and 
to it yow must ger."* 

During this time Henry had not dated 
to look towards Mrs. Vincent and Anna; 
but mow^ in am agony which words; would 
ill endeavour to painty he turned round 
to bid them a la&t farewell, and saw the 
latter lying insensible in the arms of her 
agitated mother. * ::* 

He therefore (Ksenga^d himself from: 
the m^riy^ who. were ju:^t pceparing to 



^«- 
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handcuff him ; and seizing the hand of 
the unconscious girl, pressed it again and 
again to his lips, v 

" You. h^ better be- out of sight when 
she revives, my dear Henry,** fakered out 
Mrs. Vincent: " so farewell! God bless 
and support you!" 

Anna now gave signs of returning life; 
and Henry being again seized by the im- 
patient men, who were runners from 
Abingdoii, kissed her cold hand, and 
that of her nearly fainting mother, and 
disappeared. 

When they reached th^ cart, he found 
fetters were provided for his legs ; and 
when ironed, he was seated between the 
two men,, and in that manner conveyed 
across the Severn in the packet-boat,' 
on the road to the jail whence he had 
escaped, .leaving the mother and daugh- 
ter in a state of mind more easy to*ima- 
gine than to describe. But both had 
some consolation in the consciousness 
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that they had as3ured him they did not 
believe him guilty of the crime fdr which 
he was now only too sure to suffer. '* 

When evening came, the poor invalid, 
as usual, was anxiously expecting to see 
Henry ; as he never failed to visit him on 
a Sunday evening, and read to him the 
prayers for the day. ' 

But he expected and listened for him 
in vain; and, though scarcely able to 
walk or even to sit up, he was on the 
point of rising and setting off in search' of 
him, when his wife, half -intoxicated and 
with a countenance of malicious triumph,, 
entered the hut. 

" Do you see Mr. Granville coming ?** 
asked the poor man. 

" Mr. Granville indeed I** replied the 
termagant; " that canting hypocrite, that 
has made such a whining, praying, chicken* 
hearted wretch of you! No — I do hot 
see him coming ; and yoii will never see 
him again!" 

s5 
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** Not see him again ! What do yoii 
mean ?'^ 

** I mean that I have got some good 
out of the fellow at last ; for I found out 
who he was. — Why do y©u trerabfe and 
look so wildly, before you know what I 
have to tell you ?'* 

The wretched man replied not ; and 
she went on to say, ** Yes— I found out 
that he must by the description be that 
Henry Woodvilleescapedfrom Abingdon 
jail. And so I wrote a kttCT to the prison^ 
and they have sent two men who have 
carried him off ; and I shall, have the re* 
ward — and he will be hanged. Yes — I 
have done for him \^ 

" Then you have also done for rae ! ** 
groaned out the wretched man. '^^Gonet 
taken ! carried baek to prison,, apd to be 

hanged for ! He hanged, — he ! — sa 

kind, so generous to !" 

Here he fell back on the pillow Henry 
had given hinii in wild and inarticulate 



bursts of sorrow; while his wife, dedaring^, 
he was very bad company,, left him to 
solitude and to woe.. 

As soon as she was gone^ he rose and^ 
dressed himself,, the firm and virtuousi 
determination of his mind giving a sort 
©f preternatural strength to his feeble and 
fevered frame.. Hte then hastened to the* 
ferry as fasi; as his trembling limbs could) 
let him ;: and he reached it jjust as the* 
second passage4>oat was going off: he 
entered it,, and was soon^ landed on the 
opposite side. 

But how was he to pursue his journey? 
And while deliberating on what he had* 
best do, a man in a cart drawn j by a swift 
horse passed him>. and^ seeing his pale- 
and sickly appearance,, asked him< if he^ 
should give him* a cast.- Gladl^ the poor 
wretch accepted it, and soon found him»- 
self some miles beyond Bristol on* his^ 
road to Abingdon :: but as he went along: 
he talked so strangely,^ accusing . himself «: 
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in so forcible a manner of a terrible 
crime, that the driver, thinkiiig he was 
mad, made a pretence to get hhn <mf of 
the cart, and left him in the road. 

This really brought on the delirium 
which was only in appearance before ; 
and he was talien up on the road raving 
and exhausted, and carried to an inn neaf 
the place where he was found. 
- There, when he came a little to him- 
self, h^ begged for mercy's sake they 
would send after Henry Woodville, and the 
men who were conveying hhn to prison, 
declaring that he himself committed the 
murder for which he was to sliffer : — ^and 
having exhausted himself in uttering this 
declaration' (which the bystanders attri- 
buted to delirium, and forced him to take 
a composing draught to assuage the 
phr^Asy), he sank down exhausted, and 
fell into a sleep which lasted some hours,' 

^Vhen he awoke, — ^ahd he awoke quite 
calm and collected^ — ^he asked if they 
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•had . sent after Henty WoodviUe anS his 
jailors; as he bade them. And on hear- 
ing that they had not done so (because 
tliey fancied he only spoke in delirium)^, 
he jumped off the bed on which they had 
laid him, in an agony of mind which 
it was terrible to witness ; and rushing 
down stairs, conjured some one for the 
love of God to set off instantly for Abing- 
don. 

At the door stood a gentleman s car- 
riage, and the gentleman to whom it be- 
longed-; and he was at that moment 
giving orders to have four horses put-to 
directly, as he was on his road to Lon- 
don: and he Jieard the waiter say, " Four 
horses directly for the high-sheriff of 
Berkshire.'' 

Everett (for it was he, as my readers 
have long discovered,) looked earnestly 
in Mr. Irwin's face as he turned round ; 
and emboldened by the look of benevo- 
lent pity with which the gentleman sur-» 
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yeyedhim, he seized his arm, and begged 
to speak to him alone. 

He instantly complied with the re- 
quest; when Kverett, falling on his knees^ 
as soon as the door was closed^ ex-^ 
claimed, — ** You see before you a mur- 
derer I asid an innocent man will suffer 
for my crimey unless I get to Abingdon 
time enough to prevent it ! For mercyV 
sake^ then, let me go on the top ofi your 
carriage; and give me the means to get on 
as fast as possible ! O grant the prayer 
of a penitent sinner^ and let not an angel,, 
as he is, die for such a devil as I am ! '' 

The look,, the tone, the manner of the* 
pleader bore such strong testimony to the 
truth of what he asserted, that Mr, Ir- 
win hesitated not a moment what eon- 
dnct to pursue : — and hicky was it that he 
addressed himself to a man who never 
saw misery but he was^ impatient to re- 
lieve it, nor wron^ that he was not eager 
to redress. 
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In a few minutes^ therefore, Mr. Ir- 
' win was in his chariot, with Everett by 
his side. He had the precaution (be-^ 
lieving the wretched eriminal had a very 
short time to live) to take with him pen^ 
oil and paper in the carriage ;: and as* 
they went along he took down Everett's* 
deposition, interlarded as it was with ex- 
pressions of grateful affection for Heniy ;. 
who little thought that, while he was try- 
ing to soothe the misery of a distressed 
fellow-creature, he was befriending the 
man who had most injured him, and 
was thereby preparing 'the way for hi* 
own restoration to rep^tatk)n, if not to- 
life. 

I need not say that Mr. Irwin re- 
solved to carry Everett the whole way to* 
Abingdon, nor that by the time Everett's 
tale was told he was as much interested 
for Henry as Everett himself, and as pain- 
fully impatient to reach Abingdon ; espe- 
cially as they found on inquiry that the 
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runners from Abingdon jail and their 
prisoner had nearly a day the start of 
thejn, 

» • • • 

And though they travelled all that 
night, the heavy rains which fell the 
preceding day, together with their inabi- 
II ty to procure fresh horses when they 
most wanted them, delayed them so 
much, that Mr. Irwin was at last 
forced to seek for a fleet horse, if such 
an one could be procured, to carry an 
order, from him to suspend the execution 
till he arrived. But he found the at- 
tempt was vain. 

Henry, meanwhile, on his arrival at 
Abingdon was informed that the shjeriff of 
the town had resolved the execution should 
take place as soon as possible ; for he was 
a relation and friend of Bradford's, and 
consequently was eager for the punish- 
ment, of the murderer of his cousin. 

At first Henry's feelings were so ob- 
timcled by the suddenness of the shock 
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which he had experienced, that he mis- 
took despair for resignation : but now 
that he saw the hour of his fate rapidly 
and really approaching^ he gave way to 
a bitterness of woe which till now was a 
stranger to him ; and felt what an in- 
crease of misery k was to have . to re- ; 
sigh not only his family, his friends, 
and his life, but the object who was be- 
come deaxer to him than life itself. 

** And to die without seeing any one 
of the objects most beloved by me ! — to. 
die without seieing her once .more, and 
without receiving one farewell look or. 
wcrd!" 

While these regrets were uppermost,, 
he resolved to petition for a few ddys 
respite, . But when he recollected what 
his friend and his father had endured 
at their . last . parting, and how much 
Anna would endure on taking a last fare- 
well of him, he suppressed all idea of 
soliciting so selfish an indulgence ; and 
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resolved to write instead of endeavourmg: 
to sfeek his last adieus. 

He did so, and had scarcetjr eonduded 
them, when he was toM that th^ ordi-^ 
nary waited without ; sad that, as the 
fatal moment was amve^r he m«ist pre-^ 
pafe for immediate execution. 

The high-sheriff meanwhHe and his 
neariy exhausted companioin were witk 
jaded horses (no others having been to 
be procured) making their way towatds. 
Abingdon^througba sleepless andanxious 
night* At length honreTer,. in the mom*^ 
ing, as the clock strudc nine,, they drove 
into the town, and saw a crowd assemUed 
before the gate of the prison. 

** O merciful Father ! grant that we 
are not too fete!'* cried Mb. Irwin; 
while the . parched tongue of Everett 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth. 

The next monaent, however,, they saw 
the executioner just preparing to do his 
office, and Heikry calmly submitting to^lt. 
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^ •* Stop, Stop !** cried Mr. Irwixi, waving 
his handkerchief from the window^ but 
not yet near enough to be heard ; and 
Everett aa vainly shook his emaciated 
hand out on the other side. 

But at length the high-sheriiF^s livery 
was seen, and . his carriage recognised ; 
jaiid while he continued to wave his hand- 
kerchief, and the horses to advance, the 
crowd hailed it as a signal of di&liverance 
to the interesting criminal ; and ^^ A re«- 
prieye ! — a reprieve ! — -The high-sheriff S 
r— the high-sheriff!" sounded thrqugh 
the throng* 

In a moment they made way far the 
horses; and the carriage stopped by the 
cart. 

In one moment more the footman had 
Jet down the step ; and supporting £ive* 
rett under the arin> Mr. Irwin ascended 
the scaffold with him? 

As soon as Henry saw £!verett, who 
stretched out his arms imploringly" to 
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him, he came forward, tottering and fet- 
tered as he was, to meet him. 

" I.;J murdered Bradford ! — I afn the 
real murderer!" he exclaimed^ turDing 
to the crowd ; then falling at Henry^s 
feet^ he tried to clasp his powerless arms 
round him, and murmuring out ^* Best 
of men, forgive me!** fell senseless /(Hi 
the ground. 

Henry, overcome -with a variety of 
amotions, wa^s unable to assist him,' iguod 
for a moment lost all consdou^ness himf- 
self. He however soon recovered* to 
thankfulness and to joy. But noappli^ 
cation could restore the guilty hut peni- 
tent Eiverett ; and they «oon foui^d that 
he was gone for ever. 

"Thwik God!" cried Hairy, as he 
bent . mdurpftiUy over him ; *'- he died 
wlule pedbrming a just and virtuous 
action ; and may it be deemed an ac- 
ceptable service ! " . * • 

Tliere is ao power tHat can 4a a ii^* 
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ment of strong ^citeirient control a 
multitude; even the dread of personal 
danger IS often found/ at first, insuf-* 
ftcient. 

It was the case vxm. • Mr. Irwin, 
having come in front of the scaflbid, de?* 
sired to read aloud the deposition of 
fiverett.  

He did so, — not omitting the unhappy 
tnaii's attributing his resolution to sacrl- 
fifce himself to save Henry's life, to his 
deep sense of the gratitude he owed 
him. 

And when he had concluded,: the air, 
-^fter a short pause as it seemed of strong 
emotion, rung with shouts and loud 
tokens of applause and joy. 
- Every thing needful having been gone 
through, Mr. Irwin led Henry to his car- 
•^riage ; in which they were both no sooner 
seated; than the horses were off in- a mo- 
ment ; and the carriage and -its a^tated 
inmates were dr^ged in triumph to the 
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principal inn in the town. Nor did that 
expression of their feelings content them» 
but they insisted on Henry's showing him* 
self to them at the window of the inn. 

While he was thus indulging their 
feelings at the expense of liis own, and 
Mn Irwin was throwing money amongst 
them, meaning to disperse them^ but 
in reaUty making them more clamorous, 
a post-chaise drove up to the door, and 
a lady looked out of the window. At 
sig^ of Henry (pale, but evidently 
happy, bowing to the applauding mul- 
titude) she uttered a faint shriek, and 
withdrew her head. But Henry had re- 
cognised her, And swift as thought he 
was at the door of the carriage ; and !h 
a few moments he h^d borne the speech- 
less but still consciously happy Anna 
into the house, followed by her trem- 
bling but as happy mother ; for the ap- 
pearance of things explained itself; and 
Henry, if at liberty and hailed by thSe 
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multitude, must liave b^n not onljr in- 
nocent but proved so beyond a doubt. 

Why need I longer prolong my nar- 
rative ? Suffice, that Henry's happiness, 
like a snow-haU, increased as it went : 
for while hastening with Anna and her 
mother, as fast as four horses could cany 
them, on the road to London, they met 
Mr. Woodville and Mr. Courtnay on 
their way to Abingdon. And the now 
happy father pressed with pious thankful- 
ness to his heart the son that was lost, 
and was now restored again. 

Of this meeting, Mr. Irwin, who had 
followed the party in his carriage, was 
a delighted and sympathizing spectator ; 
and when he parted from this group of 
happy beings, it was with mutual promises 
to meet again. 

Nor was the consequence of Henry's 
cleared reputation^ and restoration to hb 
family, productive of the highest happi- 
ness in life to himself and Anna alone. 
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Mr. Harcourt,. the father of his sisters 
lover, now gave a glad consent to thi 
union of Elizabeth Woodville to his son ; 
— ^and the day that united them, united 
also Henry Woodville to Anna Vincent 



. END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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